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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  DEBT* 

1870-1878 

By  B.  T7.  Ratchford 

Students  of  N'ortL  Carolina  history  are  familiar  with  the  financial 
legislation  of  the  Reconstruction  government  during  1868  and  1869. 
The  debt  contracted  in  those  evil  days  has  brought  much  notoriety 
to  the  Old  North  State,  and  occasionally  in  these  years  some  of  the 
so-called  "Carpetbag"  bonds  make  their  appearance  as  the  basis  of  a 
threatened  suit  by  some  state  or  foreign  government.  This  fact  and 
several  other  peculiar  incidents  connected  with  the  public  debt  of 
North  Carolina  make  the  history  of  that  debt  particularly  interesting. 

How  THE  Debt  Was  Incurred 

Let  us  first  note  briefly  how  the  debt  as  of  1870  came  into  existence. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  State  had  a  debt  of  almost  ten 
million  dollars,  incurred  largely  to  aid  the  building  of  a  state  system 
of  railroads.^  Bonds  of  the  State  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested 
in  stocks  or  bonds  of  the  railroads ;  in  some  cases  the  bonds  were  ex- 
changed directly  for  the  railroad  securities,  which  were  expected  to 
provide  funds  for  paying  interest  on  the  state  bonds.  In  one  case 
bonds  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  three  million  dollars  were  secured 
by  a  direct  lien  on  a  like  amount  of  stock  in  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad. 

During  the  Civil  War,  additional  bonds  and  accruing  interest  in- 
creased the  debt  to  almost  fourteen  million  dollars;  on  January  1, 
1866,  it  was  $14,369,500.  In  the  meantime,  a  war  debt  of  approx- 
imately twenty  million  dollars  had  been  incurred  and  repudiated. 

*  This  article  is  based  on  "A  History  of  the  North  Carolina  Debt,  1712-1900."  which  was 
accepted  by  the  graduate  school  of  Duke  University  in  1932  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Economics. 

1  For  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  this  subject,  consult  0.  K.  Brown.  A  State  Movemrnt  in 
Railroad  Development,  Chapel  Hill.  1928. 
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In  the  two  years  following  the  War,  the  State,  poverty-stricken 
though  it  was,  attempted  to  continue  its  program  of  aiding  the  rail- 
roads, yet  without  increasing  its  indebtedness.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  exchanging  railroad  securities  which  the 
State  held  for  the  stocks  or  bonds  of  the  roads  under  construction. 
In  one  case  stock  in  the  Western  ]^orth  Carolina  Railroad  was  acquired 
by  issuing  bonds  of  the  State  secured  by  a  second  lien  on  stock  of 
the  N^orth  Carolina  Railroad,  already  pledged  as  security  for  a  former 
issue  of  bonds.  Each  of  these  so-called  "Western  North  Carolina 
Railroad  ten-share  bonds"  was  given  a  second  claim  on  ten  shares  of 
the  stock. 

Accrued  interest  on  the  debt  to  the  amount  of  $2,439,900  was 
funded  during  this  period,  and  the  debt  was  reduced  slightly  by  an 
exchange  of  state-owned  securities  for  bonds.  As  a  result  of  these 
operations,  the  total  debt  stood  at  $13,970,070.50  on  January  1, 1868.^ 

The  work  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly during  the  next  two  years  has  been  adequately  described  elsewhere.^ 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  public  credit  was  abused  to  the  utmost ;  that 
fraud  and  corruption  were  rampant  in  the  authorizing  and  disposing 
of  bond  issues ;  that  public  honor  and  honesty  were  empty  terms.  The 
two  bodies  authorized  bond  issues,  exclusive  of  one  issue  for  funding 
interest,  to  the  amount  of  $28,700,000,  of  which  $17,377,000  were 
issued.  The  bonds  were  turned  over  to  the  presidents  of  the  various 
railroads  in  return  for  stocks  or  bonds  of  the  companies.  Many  of 
the  issues  carried  with  them,  as  required  by  the  Constitution,  special 
taxes  to  pay  interest,  and  thus  came  to  be  known  as  special  tax  bonds. 
Interest  payments  on  all  but  the  special  tax  bonds  were  defaulted  on 
January  1,  1869. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1869-70  attempted  to  right  some  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  previous  session.  It  repealed  all  acts  authorizing  bonds ; 
stopped  interest  payments  on  the  special  tax  bonds;  authorized  the 
state  treasurer  to  borrow,  for  the  use  of  the  general  fund,  the  funds 
raised  by  the  special  taxes ;  ordered  the  railroads  to  return  all  state 
bonds  then  in  their  possession ;  and  instigated  an  investigation  of  all 
bonds  issued  for  railroads  since  1865.    Over  $4,340,000  in  bonds  were 


*  Treasurer's  Report  to  President  of  Constitutional  Convention,  Jan.  29,  1868. 

•J.  G.  DeR.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  New  York,  1914,  chs.  9-11; 
Brown,  op.  cit.,  pp.  192-208;  "Report  of  the  Senate  Investigation  Committee"  (the  Bragg 
Report),  Legislative  Documents,  1869-70,  Document  No.  33;  Report  of  the  Commission  to 
Investigate  Charges  of  Fraud  arid  Corruption  (the  Shipp  Report),  Raleigh,  1872. 
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returned,  leaving  approximately  thirteen  million  outstanding.  These 
had  heen  disposed  of  by  the  recipients  in  various  ways,  mostly  illegal 
and  dishonest.  From  the  facts  available,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
railroad  presidents  received  from  the  bonds  over  four  million  dollars, 
of  which  less  than  two  million  were  spent  on  the  roads.  Many  of 
the  bonds  were  given  away,  lost  in  speculation,  or  disposed  of  in  such 
ways  that  no  money  was  received  from  them.  All  the  railroad  secur- 
ities which  the  State  received  in  return  for  these  bonds  eventually 
proved  to  be  worthless. 

As  a  result  of  these  transactions  the  total  gross  debt  of  the  State 
on  October  1,  1870,  was  $33,084,641.75,  comprising  $29,900,045 
principal  and  $3,184,596.75  accrued  interest."* 

Bonds  authorized  by  the  Reconstruction  government  represented 
$12,857,000  of  the  principal  amount.  The  total  debt  was  28.8  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  property  and  $31.81  per  capita. 

Political  Background 

Before  attempting  to  trace  the  course  of  the  debt  from  1870  to 
1878  let  us  notice  briefly  the  political  background,  which  had  much 
influence  on  financial  legislation.  In  the  election  of  1870,  the  Con- 
servatives obtained  a  majority  in  the  legislature  and  promptly  pro- 
ceeded to  impeach  and  convict  Governor  Holden.  In  1872  there  was  a 
slight  reaction  in  the  political  trend.  The  Republicans  elected  Cald- 
well, who  had  succeeded  Holden,  as  governor;  the  Conservatives, 
however,  retained  control  of  the  legislature  by  a  small  margin.  But 
in  1874  the  tide  again  flowed  strongly  toward  the  Conservatives,  or 
Democrats  as  they  were  now  called,  and  they  gained  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  the  legislature.  For  the  first  time  since  the  War,  there 
was  not  a  single  carpetbagger  in  that  body.  Finally,  in  1876,  polit- 
ical reconstruction  was  completed.  Z.  B.  Vance,  the  War  governor, 
after  more  than  ten  years  of  exclusion  from  political  life,  was  returned 
to  the  governorship  by  a  good  majority,  with  a  legislature  over- 
whelmingly democratic.  For  the  first  time  in  nine  years  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  government  were  under  white, 
democratic  rule. 

Financial  reconstruction  did  not  come  so  soon.  As  no  interest  was 
paid  during  these  years,  the  gross  debt  mounted.     The  problem  of 


*  Treasurer's  Report,  1870,  Table  D. 
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the  debt  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many 
facing  the  State,  and  at  every  meeting  the  legislature  wrestled  with  it. 
Every  session  saw  bills  introduced  to  repudiate  it  entirely,  to  scale 
it  down,  or  to  settle  it  in  some  other  way.  The  press  and  the  public 
were  becoming  more  and  more  impatient  for  some  kind  of  settle- 
ment ;  yet  in  these  years  the  legislature  passed  only  one  act  embody- 
ing a  comprehensive  plan  for  settling  the  debt ;  and  it  came  to  naught. 
Two  opposing  fears  seemed  to  beset  the  legislators.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  dared  not  go  too  far  in  scaling  down  the  debt,  fearing  to 
bring  gross  disrepute  on  the  State,  and  consequent  political  disfavor 
upon  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  they  hesitated  to  assume  too 
great  a  burden  of  debt,  with  the  resulting  heavy  taxes,  for  fear  of  a 
return  to  Negro  and  Republican  rule. 

Interest  on  the  Special  Tax  Bonds 

Interest  payments  on  the  special  tax  bonds  had  been  stopped,  leaving 
certain  funds  collected  for  that  purpose  in  the  treasury.  The  state 
treasurer  had  been  authorized  to  borrow  a  part  of  these  funds  for 
general  state  purposes,  to  be  repaid  from  tax  revenues.  In  18Y1,  he 
was  authorized  to  borrow  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  from 
this  fund,  with  the  obligation  to  repay  it  from  dividends  on  stato- 
owned  stocks  or  from  "...  taxes  levied  and  collected  for  general 
purposes."^  But  another  act  specifically  forbade  him  to  use  any 
money  from  the  1871  taxes  to  repay  such  loans,^  and  in  several  other 
cases  the  acts  levying  taxes  were  so  worded  as  to  preclude  the  use 
of  tax  money  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1870,  application  had  been  filed  for  a  man- 
damus on  the  treasurer  to  compel  him  to  pay  the  coupons  on  the 
special  tax  bonds  out  of  the  money  collected  for  that  purpose.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  !N^orth  Carolina  refused  to  issue  the  mandamus 
on  the  ground  that  the  court  did  not  have  the  power  to  grant  it,  and 
that  a  mandamus  could  be  issued  only  where  the  work  of  the  official 
was  clerical  in  nature,  which  was  not  the  case  here.'' 

Another  case  was  brought  in  the  federal  circuit  court.  Here  the 
suit  was  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  treasurer  to  replace,  out  of 
general  tax  money,  the  amounts  borrowed  from  the  special  tax  fund 


»  Public  Laws,  1870-71,  ch.  19,  p.  55. 

'Ibid.,  1871-72,  p.  387. 

»  Bayne  v.  Jenkins,  66  N.  0.,  356. 
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and  to  enjoin  him  from  making  any  other  payments  until  this  was 
done.  It  was  argued  that  the  action  of  the  State  in  diverting  the 
funds  constituted  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and  was 
also  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  provision  prohibiting  the  use 
of  tax  money  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  it  was  col- 
lected. The  court  denied  the  first  argument  and  admitted  the  second ; 
but  stated  that  since  the  act  had  been  accomplished,  and  since  the 
treasurer  had  no  authority  to  replace  the  funds,  the  court  could  do 
nothing.®  As  the  treasurer  said,  this  suit,  had  it  been  successful, 
would  have  stopped  the  wheels  of  the  state  government. 

In  1874,  August  Belmont  and  certain  other  bondholders  brought 
suit  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  state  auditor  to  have  the  special 
taxies  levied  and  collected  for  the  years  1870-74  and  thereafter.  The 
case  was  first  heard  by  a  superior  court  judge  in  chambers,  who  dis- 
missed it  for  lack  of  equity  jurisdiction.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina  confirmed  this  decision.^ 

Another  attempt  was  made  several  years  later  to  compel  the  State 
to  pay  the  interest  on  these  bonds.  This  suit  was  a  direct  action 
against  the  State  to  force  payment  of  the  interest.  It  was  argued 
that  the  constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  1879  impaired  the  obli- 
gation of  the  contracts  in  the  bonds,  and  thus  was  a  violation  of  the 
federal  Constitution.    The  court  denied  this  and  dismissed  the  suit.^^ 

Some  years  later  a  final  attempt  was  made  in  the  federal  courts 
to  enforce  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  special  taxes.  This  case  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  decision 
was  handed  down  March  3,  1890.  The  case  was  dismissc-d  on  the 
grounds  that  neither  the  State,  nor  the  state  auditor  as  its  agent, 
could  be  sued  by  an  individual. ^^  This  ended  litigation  in  regard  to 
the  interest  on  these  bonds.  No  case  on  this  point  was  ever  decided 
against  the  State,  no  further  interest  payments  were  made,  nor  was 
any  of  the  money  borrowed  from  the  special  tax  fund  ever  returned. 

The  Construction  Bonds 

The  state  bonds  issued  to  pay  for  stock  in  the  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road were  secured  by  a  lien  on  that  stock,  and  came  to  be  known  as 
construction  bonds.     No  interest  was  paid  on  these  bonds  in  1809, 


''Self  V.  Jenkin.'i,  Fed.  Cnse  No.  12,640,  21  Fed.  Cases   1033. 

•  Belmont  v.  ReiUy ,  71  N    C,  260. 

■^'>  norm  V.  The  State,  84  N.  C.  362. 

"  North  Carolina  v.  Temple,  134  U.  S.,  22. 
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although  the  railroad  paid  a  dividend  of  $180,000  to  the  State,  and 
the  dividends  had  been  specifically  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  bonds.  In  February,  1871,  A.  H.  Swasey,  a  holder  of 
some  of  these  bonds,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  any  other  bondholders 
who  might  join  him,  brought  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  !N'orth  Carolina  against  the  railroad,  its 
directors,  and  D.  A.  Jenkins,  state  treasurer,  asking  for  an  injunction 
restraining  further  payments  of  dividends  to  the  State ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver  to  receive  the  dividends  for  the  benefit  of  the  bond- 
holders ;  and  a  sale  of  part  of  the  State's  stock  if  the  dividends  were 
not  sufficient  to  pay  all  interest  due."^^ 

In  its  answer  the  railroad,  a  majority  of  whose  directors  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  State,  admitted  that  the  construction  bonds  had  a  lien 
on  the  stocks,  but  contended  that  the  stocks  were  more  specifically 
pledged  as  security  for  certain  bonds  issued  to  buy  stock  in  the  Western 
iNorth  Carolina  Railroad.  In  the  latter  case  a  formal  mortgage  had 
been  executed,  while  in  the  former  there  was  only  a  statutory  pledge. 
It  was  contended  that  the  formal  mortgage,  even  though  later  in  point 
of  time,  took  precedence  over  the  pledge.  The  court  disallowed  this 
argument,  issued  the  injunction,  and  appointed  J.  B.  Batcheler  as 
receiver  of  the  dividends.  Here  the  matter  rested  for  three  years, 
the  receiver  continuing  to  receive  the  dividends  and  pay  them  out 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  court.  There  were  then  out- 
standing $2,795,000  of  these  bonds,^^  of  which  $1,827,000  had  been 
proved  in  this  suit.  It  seems  that  the  dividends  were  sufficient  to 
pay  the  current  interest,  but  not  to  pay  certain  arrears  which  had 
accumulated.^*  As  a  consequence  the  case  was  brought  once  more 
before  the  court  in  1874  for  hearing  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  sufficient 
stock  to  pay  these  arrears. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  suit  no  stock  certificates  for  either  of  the 
State's  two  subscriptions  had  been  issued  by  the  railroad,  but  subse- 
quent to  that  time,  on  order  of  the  court,  the  proper  certificates  had 
been  issued  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver.  It  was  argued  in 
behalf  of  the  defendants  that  the  State  was  made  a  party  to  the  suit 


"  The  material  in  this  section  is  drawn  largely  from  Brown,  op.  cit.,  pp.  269-71. 

"  Of  the  original  $3,000,000  in  bonds,  $205,000  had  been  brought  in  by  exchange  for  Ra- 
leigh and  Gaston  Railroad  stock  in  1866. 

"  In  1871  the  road  was  leased  to  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  for  an  annual 
rental  of  $260,000.  Since  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  had  outstanding  about  $770,000  of 
8  per  cent  bonds,  maturing  at  intervals  up  to  1888,  it  is  probable  that  after  caring  for  the 
debt  the  company  was  not  able  to  pay  more  than  about  3  per  cent  on  the  $4,000,000  of  stock 
outstanding. 
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by  its  direct  interest,  and  that,  therefore,  the  suit  could  not  be  pros- 
ecuted by  an  individual.  The  court  first  found  that  the  State's  pledge 
of  the  stocks  as  security  for  the  construction  bonds  was  a  first  lien  and 
was  not  junior  to  the  mortgage  given  to  secure  the  bonds  issued  to  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Kailroad.  The  court  then  denied  the  argu- 
ment of  state  immunity,  stating  that  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the 
federal  Constitution  applied  only  when  a  state  was  a  party  of  record ; 
and  that  it  had  been  the  uniform  practice  in  the  United  States  courts, 
when  the  property  or  agent  was  within  their  jurisdiction,  to  hear 
cases  affecting  the  property  of  a  state  in  the  hands  of  its  agents  with- 
out making  the  state  a  party  to  the  suit.  It  added  that  the  stocks 
were  pledged  as  security  in  addition  to  the  faith  of  the  State,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  additional  security  if  the  bondholders  could  not 
bring  suit  to  enforce  their  claim. 

The  court  then  ordered  that  the  amount  of  unpaid  interest  on  the 
bonds  to  April  1,  1875,  be  ascertained,  and  that  enough  stock  should 
be  sold  to  pay  it,  if  by  that  date  the  State  had  made  no  provision  for 
payment. ^^  The  defendants  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  That  body  held  that  no  appeal  would  stand  except 
from  a  final  decree,  and  that  this  was  not  a  final  decree  since  the 
amount  of  interest  due  and  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  sold  had  not 
been  ascertained  and  stated.^^ 

The  plaintiffs  did  not  press  the  case  further,  and  the  matter  rested 
here  for  several  years.  In  1877  the  legislature  authorized  the  state 
treasurer  to  pay  out,  as  ordered  by  the  court,  any  dividends  received 
by  the  State  from  the  railroad,  and  directed  him  to  ask  the  court  to 
revoke  the  appointment  of  the  receiver.  ^^  There  is  no  record  of  any 
action  under  this  resolution. 

Public  Sentiment  and  Debt  Proposals 

The  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  1870,  as  reflected  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  time,  was  strongly  in  favor  of  scaling  down  the 
so-called  "honest  debt,"  and  even  more  strongly,  almost  unanimously, 
opposed  to  any  recognition  to  the  special  tax  bonds.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  it  was  occasionally  proposed  that  the  State  should  redeem 
them  at  the  prices  for  which  they  were  sold,  or  at  some  nominal  rate, 


"  Swasey  v.  North  Carolina  RaUroad,  23  Fed.  Oases  520. 
^'^  Railroad  Go.  v.  Swasey,  23  Wall.,  405. 
"  Public  Laws,  1876-77,  p.  610. 
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in  order  to  remove  them  from  tlie  market ;  but  in  the  main  it  was 
strongly  asserted  that  there  was  no  legal  or  moral  obligation  to  pay 
anything  on  them.  Regarding  the  remainder  of  the  debt,  which 
amounted  to  about  twenty-one  million  dollars  at  that  time,  the  papers 
emphatically  disclaimed  any  support  of  repudiation,  but  contended 
that  the  State  was  unable  to  pay  in  full.  Thus  it  was  necessary  that 
the  acknowledged  debt  be  compromised.  One  argument  advanced 
here,  and  later  used  by  the  advocates  of  complete  repudiation,  was 
that  most  of  the  bonds  were  held  in -the  North  by  those  who  had  been 
responsible  for  the  enormous  destruction  of  life  and  property  which 
had  been  security  for  the  debt,  and  that  such  people  had  no  moral 
right  to  demand  payment  in  full.  In  the  various  proposals  for  com- 
promising the  debt,  the  rates  suggested  were  about  40  or  50  per  cent 
of  par.-^^ 

Governor  Holden  also  favored  some  compromise  by  1870,  although 
this  was  a  great  change  from  his  position  of  two  years  before,  and  he 
tried  desperately  to  save  his  face  in  making  the  change.  In  1868  he 
had  strongly  condemned  any  suggestion  of  repudiation  or  compromise, 
saying :  "A  State  which  deliberately  says  ^This  is  my  seal — the  debt 
is  just,  but  I  will  not  pay  it'  proclaims  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  moral 
obligations,  and  sinks  at  once  to  the  level  of  savage  races  whom  no 
treaty  obligation  can  bind."-^^  In  1869,  in  spite  of  the  devel- 
opments of  the  year,  he  still  maintained  his  position,  saying:  "We 
are  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole  of  this  debt,  and  those  who 
come  after  us  will  be  abundantly  able  to  discharge  the  principal  .... 
We  must  pay  the  interest  on  our  bonds.  "^^ 

When  he  faced  the  legislature  in  1870,  he  stated  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  mind,  and  that  he  still  thought  that  it  would  be  best  to  pay 
in  full,  but,  as  the  servant  of  the  people,  he  was  obligated  to  do  as 
they  wished.    He  said : 

Will  the  people  of  the  State  submit  to  the  annual  payment  of  this 
amount  of  tax?  To  be  candid  with  you,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  they 
will  ....  they  will  pay  a  part  of  the  old  State  debt,  and  they  will  pay 
on  the  new  or  special  tax  debt  such  amounts  as  were  realized  from  the 
sale  of  bonds  from  first  hands.  .  .  .  There  must  be  a  compromised^ 

"  Wilmington  Morninq  Star,  Aug.  15,  1868,  Nov.  17,  1873;  Western  Democrat,  Nov.  24, 
1868,  June  22,  1869;  Wilmington  Dailt/  Journal,  Dec.  2,  1868;  Raleigh  Sentinel,  Sept.  12, 
1869;  Semi-Weekly  Sentinel,  Oct.  12,  22,  Nov.  5,  1870,  Jan.  28,  Nov.  29,  1871;  Greensboro 
Patriot,  Dec.  25,  1872. 

"  Inaugural  Address  of  Governor  Holden,  July  4,  1868,  p.   8, 

20  Governor's  Message,  1869,  pp.  2-3. 

21  Ibid.,  1870,  pp.  3-4. 
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He  suggested  that  the  debt  should  be  reduced  to  fifteen  million 
dollars  or  less. 

Governor  Caldwell  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  of  the 
State  could  not  and  would  not  pay  interest  on  all  the  debt.  In  1871, 
he  suggested  a  compromise  of  the  whole  debt  at  50  per  cent  of  par.^^ 
In  1873,  however,  he  distinguished  between  the  apparent  and  the 
honest  debt  of  the  State,  and  used  all  his  persuasive  powers  to  prevent 
repudiation  of  the  latter,  while  consenting,  apparently,  to  a  policy 
which  would  not  recognize  the  former.  He  said : 

It  is  not  believed  by  any  one,  not  even  by  our  creditors  themselves,  that 
North  Carolina  should  pay  the  entire  amount  of  her  apparent  liabil- 
ities ...  I  cannot  believe,  and  I  will  not  believe,  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  will  ever  consent  that  any 
part  of  the  honest  debt  shall  be  repudiated  ...  I  have  an  abiding  con- 
fidence in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
and  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that,  to  save  the  honor  of  the  State,  they 
would  be  content  to  eke  out  an  existence  upon  barely  enough  to  clothe 
their  bodies  and  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger,  rather  than  to  live 
in  affluence  and  splendor  with  every  fancy  gratified  and  then  lie  down 
in  death  with  the  bleeding  honor  of  the  State  lying  dead  by  their  side.^^ 

The  state  treasurer  was  concerned  mainly  with  urging  that  the 
legislature  make  some  definite  provision  for  the  debt  and  the  interest 
thereon.  He  admitted  that  the  proceeds  from  the  special  tax  bonds 
had  been  wastefully  used,  but  contended  that  the  bonds  should  be 
redeemed  at  not  less  than  their  sale  price.  In  1871,  he  said  that, 
considering  only  the  acknowledged  debt, 

.  .  .  the  annual  interest  would  require  a  levy  of  at  least  801/^  cents  on 
the  $100  valuation.  .  .  ,  While  we  are  desirous  of  paying  our  just  debts 
and  are  opposed  to  repudiation  in  all  its  forms,  yet  it  may  be  necessary 
to  ask  the  public  creditors  to  compound  their  claims  to  some  extent.^* 

In  1873,  he  took  a  more  positive  stand  for  compromise  when  he 
summarized  the  debt  situation  as  follows : 

Omitting  special  tax  bonds  altogether,  the  interest  on  the  rest  of  our 
debt,  supposing  our  accrued  interest  to  be  funded,  would  be  $1,406,663.99 
per  annum.     To  this  add  the  expense  of  supporting  the  State  govern- 

f'  Ibid.,  1871,  p.  9. 

«     TU..1  1  OiT'J       _„       r 


»/ftirf.,  1871,  p.  9. 

°  Ibid.,  1873,  pp.  3-5. 

**  Treasurer's  Report,  1871,  pp.  2-4:   1870.  p.   14. 
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ment  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  $1,900,000  per  annum,  or  1  and 
3-5  per  cent,  of  tlie  real  and  personal  property.  Add  an  amount  for 
county  taxation  equal  to  that  for  State  government  expenses,  and  we 
have,  outside  the  towns  and  cities,  2  and  1-10  per  cent,  of  our  property. 
And  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  the  levies  for  municipal  purposes 
are  as  large,  if  not  larger.  I^ow  add,  as  the  holders  of  special  tax  bonds 
propose,  a  tax  of  $855,090,  or  3-4  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  property,  and 
we  have  a  grand  total  of  2  and  8-10  per  cent. 

It  is  manifest  that  our  people  cannot  and  will  not  pay  such  enormous 
levies.  Any  attempt  to  enforce  it  would  result  in  total  repudiation. 
Even  if  the  General  Assembly  should  vote  a  levy  at  present,  even  omitting 
special  tax  bonds,  the  people  would  reverse  their  action  at  the  next 
election.^^ 

Such  was  the  sentiment  regarding  the  debt.  Let  us  note  briefly 
the  problem  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  legislature.  The  bonds  mak- 
ing up  the  debt  were  divided  into  several  groups.  The  first  group 
comprised  the  pre-war  bonds,  which  were  conceded  the  strongest  posi- 
tion, both  morally  and  legally,  of  all  the  bonds.  Another  group  was 
made  up  of  bonds  issued  during  the  War,  some  authorized  before  and 
some  during  the  War.  There  was  always  some  doubt  about  the 
legality  of  these  bonds,  and  it  was  felt  that  there  was  no  moral  obliga- 
tion to  pay  in  full,  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  at  the 
time  they  were  issued.  A  third  group  consisted  of  bonds  issued  to 
fund  interest  and  matured  principal.  These  bonds  were  usually  con- 
sidered to  have  a  claim  on  the  State  inferior  to  the  claim  of  those  in 
the  first  two  groups.  A  fourth  group  was  made  up  of  all  other  post- 
war bonds  except  the  special  tax  bonds.  These  were  usually  assigned 
a  position  about  equal  to  the  funding  bonds,  probably  because  most 
of  them  had  been  sold  at  considerable  discounts.  Finally  there  were 
the  special  tax  bonds.  Legally,  these  were  left,  as  it  were,  suspended 
in  mid-air :  the  acts  authorizing  them  had  been  repealed ;  the  special 
taxies  levied  to  pay  interest  on  them  had  been  rescinded ;  the  people 
of  the  State  were  determined  that  they  should  not  be  paid ;  and  yet 
they  had  not  been  formally  repudiated. ^^ 

26  Ibid.,  1873,  pp.  9-10. 

*  The  bonds  in  each  class,   together  with  accrued  interest,   on    September  30,   1870,  were 
as  follows: 

Pre-war  bonds  — $  9,383,584.00 

Bonds  issued  during  War  1,443,870.00 

Funding    bonds    , 4,635,456.00 

Post-war  bonds 5,432,301.75 

Special   tax  bonds  12,189,430.00 

Treasurer's  Report,  1870,  p.  44. 

The  amount  given  as   special  tax  bonds  does  not  correspond  with  the  amount   previously 
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Apparently,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  recommendations  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  treasurer,  not  much  serious  attention  was  given  to  the  debt 
by  the  legislature  in  its  session  of  1870-71.  In  the  following  session 
a  bill  calling  for  complete  repudiation  failed,  while  one  for  settling 
the  pre-war  bonds  at  one-third  of  par  and  all  other  bonds,  except  the 
special  tax  bonds,  at  one-fourth,  passed  the  House  but  failed  in  the 
Senate.^'^  The  one  act  relating  to  the  debt  passed  by  this  legislature 
authorized  the  treasurer  to  exchange  any  of  the  stocks  owned  by  the 
State,  at  not  less  than  par,  for  the  bonds  issued  to  acquire  them,  except 
where  the  stocks  were  specifically  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  such 
bonds.  The  special  tax  bonds  were  excluded  from  consideration; 
and  the  bonds  issued  to  the  Chatham  Railroad  during  the  War  were 
to  be  taken  at  one-third  of  par  value.^^  One  bid  for  $500,000  of  stock 
in  the  Western  Railroad  was  received,  but  it  did  not  specify  what 
bonds  were  to  be  offered,  and  the  treasurer  withheld  action  until  he 
could  determine.^®    'No  further  report  was  made  on  the  matter. 

The  legislature  of  1871-72  also  initiated  two  constitutional  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  debt.  The  first  was  to  strike  out  the  first  part 
of  Section  6  of  Article  I,  which  provided  that,  "The  public  debt, 
regularly  contracted  before  and  since  the  rebellion,  shall  be  regarded 
as  inviolable  and  never  be  questioned.  .  .  .''  The  second  one  was  to 
eliminate  Section  4  of  Article  V,  which  required  the  legislature,  after 
1880,  to  levy  a  special  tax  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt.^^ 

These  amendments  passed  the  following  session  of  the  legislature 
by  the  required  majorities  and  were  ratified  by  the  people  in  1873  by 
a  majority  of  over  42,000.^^ 

The  next  two  sessions  of  the  legislature  did  nothing  except  to  debate 
the  question  of  the  debt  and  to  reject  the  usual  bills  embodying  pro- 
posals for  repudiation  or  compromise.  One  bill  introduced  in  1873 
would  have  funded  the  construction  bonds  at  50  per  cent  of  par,  the 
other  pre-war  bonds  at  30  per  cent,  and  all  others,  except  the  special 
tax  bonds,  at  20  per  cent.^^  In  the  meantime,  the  people  of  the 
State  were  becoming  impatient  and  restless,  and  were  demanding  some 
definite  policy.     Editorials  pointed  out  the  injury  to  the  credit  of  the 

piven  for  bonds  issued  by  the  Reoonstniction  povernment.     This  is  because  some  of  the  bonds 
authorized  by  the  Convention  of  1H68  did  not  bear  special  taxes. 

"Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  570;  Semi-Weekly  Sentinel,  Nov.  29,  1871. 

>»  Public  Laws,   1870-71,  ch.  93,  p.    142. 

«>  Trea/iure.r's  Report,  1872,  p.  5. 

^'^  Public  Laws,  1871-72,  ch.  53,  pp.  81-64. 

«  Ibid.,  1872-73,  ch.  85.  p.  115;  Orecn-sboro  Patriot,  Sept.  24.  1873. 

"  Greensboro  Patriot,  Dec.  17,   1873. 
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State,  and  the  burden  on  all  business  and  industry  due  to  the  delay. 
As  one  expressed  it:  ^^Tbe  Legislature  ought  to  repudiate,  even, 
do  anything,  to  rid  the  State  of  this  load  and  the  calamitous  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue  upon  our  carrying  it  m.uch  longer. "^^ 

Other  proposals  were  made  concerning  the  debt  during  this  time. 
One  was  to  redeem  the  pre-war  bonds  by  turning  over  to  the  bond- 
holders the  stocks  bought  by  the  State  with  such  bonds,  and  to  pay 
to  the  holders  of  post-war  bonds  the  amounts  for  which  they  were  sold.^^ 
Another  was  to  attempt  to  persuade  the  federal  government  to  assume 
all  state  debts.^^  This  last  was  suggested  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  received  some  favorable  newspaper  comment.  Although  it  also 
received  occasional  attention  in  other  Southern  States  about  this 
time,  it  came  to  naught. 

In  1875  the  first  comprehensive  plan  for  adjusting  the  debt  was 
enacted  into  law.  This  act,  after  reciting  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  State  could  not  pay  its  debt  in  full,  provided  that  the  treasurer 
should  give  new  thirty-year  bonds  for  any  old  ones  offered.  The  pre- 
war bonds  and  the  certificates  held  by  the  Literary  Board  were  to  be 
exchanged  at  40  per  cent  of  par,  while  the  funding  and  other  post- 
war bonds,  except  the  special  tax  bonds,  were  to  be  exchanged  at  25 
per  cent.  No  provisions  were  made  for  the  special  tax  and  construc- 
tion bonds.  The  bonds  so  issued  were  to  constitute  the  Consolidated 
Debt  of  the  State,  and  were  to  bear  interest  as  follows :  for  the  first 
two  years,  2  per  cent ;  for  the  next  three  years,  3  per  cent ;  for  the 
next  five  years,  4  per  cent ;  and  for  the  remaining  twenty  years,  5  per 
cent.  In  order  to  pay  this  interest  a  tax  was  levied,  the  rate  to  be 
computed  each  year  by  the  auditor  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  in  the 
amount  of  money  needed.^^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  act  no  compulsion  was  applied  to 
bring  in  the  old  bonds,  nor  were  they  to  be  invalid  if  not  exchanged. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  harsh  terms  of  the  offer,  practically  as- 
sured the  failure  of  the  plan.  As  one  newspaper  pointed  out  at  the 
time,  the  plan  proposed  a  settlement  which,  if  one  assumes  a  6  per 
cent  return  and  considers  accrued  interest — not  provided  for  in  the 
plan — really  amounted  to  about  13  cents  on  the  dollar. ^"^ 


«  Charlotte  DaUy  Observer,  Oct.  11,  1874. 
**  Greensboro  Pntriot,  Sept.  2,  1874. 
»  Ibid.,  Jan.  7,  21,  1874. 
'^  Public  Laws,  1874-75,  ch.  175,  p.  202. 
*"  Raleigh  Daily  Observer,  Jan.  19,  1877, 
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The  plan  was  a  complete  failure  and  no  bonds  were  issued  under 
it.  In  1876  the  treasurer  reported  that  nothing  had  been  done  because 
only  $506,400  in  bonds  had  been  offered  for  exchange,  calling  for 
$130,380  of  new  bonds.  Further,  the  act  seemed  to  him  to  require 
that  he  should  sign  each  coupon,  which  was  impossible;  and  there  were 
no  provisions  for  $500  bonds,  which  were  needed  in  the  exchange.^® 

After  this  failure  no  further  attempts  to  settle  the  debt  were  made 
for  some  time.  Again  there  arose  a  demand  for  some  definite  policy, 
and  the  press  clamored  for  action.  The  Greensboro  Patriot  went 
so  far  as  to  propose  a  convention  of  the  business  men  and  taxpayers 
of  the  State  to  meet  in  Raleigh  in  June,  1876,  to  work  out  a  plan 
of  compromise.  In  the  meantime  the  prices  of  the  state  bonds  were 
going  lower  and  lower.  In  1874  the  old  bonds  were  quoted  at  20,  the 
new  ones  at  10,  and  the  special  tax  bonds  at  5.  In  1876  the  lowest 
quotations  were,  respectively,  thirteen,  ^ve  and  one.^^ 

Governor  Vance  took  a  more  positive  and  definite  stand  on  the 
debt  question  than  had  the  three  governors  preceding  him.  He  fa- 
vored the  outright  repudiation  of  the  special  tax  bonds  and  a  heavy 
scaling  down  of  the  remainder  of  the  debt.  In  his  inaugural  speech 
he  said :  "In  regard  to  much  the  greater  part  of  these  claims  there  is 
not  the  slightest  moral  obligation  resting  on  the  conscience  of  any 
honest  citizen  of  North  Carolina.  The  story  of  the  iniquities  prac- 
ticed upon  us  is  an  ample  justification  for  our  delay. ''^^ 

The  governor  was  wrong  in  stating  that  there  was  no  moral  obliga- 
tion in  regard  to  much  the  greater  part  of  these  claims ;  for  the  recog- 
nized debt  amounted  to  $25,542,160,  while  the  special  tax  bonds  to 
which  he  was  referring,  together  with  accrued  interest,  amounted  to 
only  $16,246,550.  But  his  words  show  his  attitude  toward  the 
question. 

In  January,  1877,  a  committee  of  bondholders  presented  to  a 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  State,  and  projx)sed  a  plan  of  settlement.'*^  This 
analysis  placed  the  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  State  at  $266,- 
250,000,  contrasted  with  the  official  figure  of  $152,546,000.  The 
recognized  debt  was  8  per  cent  of  the  former  and  14  per  cent  of  the 
latter.     The  annual  income  of  the  people  of  the  State  was  estimated 


"w  Trea/turer's  Report,  1876,  p.  5. 

»»  Charlotte  Daily  Observer,  Nov.  1,  1874;  Ralfxgh  DaQy  Observer,  Dec.  30,  1876. 

*•*  Governor's  Message,   187C,  p.  5. 

"  Raleigh  Daily  Observer,  Jan,  19,  1877 
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at  $75,000,000.  The  general  property  tax  rate  for  state  purposes 
in  1876  was  38  cents  per  $100;  and  for  all  purposes,  about  $1.20. 
The  total  tax  receipts  of  the  state  treasurer  amounted  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  annual  income  of  the  State.  Many  fig- 
ures and  comparisons  were  presented  showing  that  taxes  in  North 
Carolina  were  lower,  per  capita  or  relative  to  property  values,  than 
in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  or  Louisiana.  The  report 
then  stated,  "...  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  taxes,  for 
many  years  past,  paid  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina  have  been 
lower  than  in  any  adjacent  State,  or  even  in  the  Union.'' 

The  proposal  was  to  fund  the  old  bonds  making  up  the  recognized 
debt  into  new  6  per  cent,  thirty-year  bonds,  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent 
of  principal  and  accrued  interest.  This  would  have  given  a  debt  of 
$10,704,691 ;  but  because  of  lost  bonds  and  others  which,  for  various 
reasons,  would  never  be  presented,  it  was  thought  that  the  total  would 
not  be  over  ten  million.  Arguments  and  figures  were  given  to  show 
that  the  State  could  care  for  such  a  debt,  the  interest  on  which  would 
be  six  hundred  thousand  per  year. 

This  proposal  was  not  kindly  received  in  the  State.  The  Greens- 
boro Patriot  denounced  it  as  too  hard  on  the  public,  while  most  of 
the  other  papers  voiced  varying  degrees  of  opposition.  The  Wilming- 
ton Morning  Star  was  uncertain,  but  was  in  favor  of  trying  to  arrive 
at  some  settlement  on  the  basis  of  this  proposal."*^  The  plan  was  re- 
jected by  the  legislative  committee  and  never  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature. Soon  after  this,  it  was  reported  that  the  same  committee  of 
bondholders  would  present  a  new  plan  to  provide  for  a  settlement 
which  would  reduce  the  debt  to  about  $6,500,000.  Under  it,  the  pre- 
war bonds  would  have  been  funded  at  60  per  cent  of  par,  the  funding 
bonds  at  33  per  cent,  and  other  post-war  bonds  at  25  per  cent."*^  Noth- 
ing further  was  heard  of  this  plan,  so  evidently  it  was  never  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature. 

The  only  accomplishment  of  the  legislature  of  1876-77  relating  to 
state  indebtedness  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  receive  pro- 
posals from  bondholders  for  the  adjustment  of  the  debt.  This  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  the  governor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  attorney- 
general.     It  had  no  power  to  make  any  proposal  on  its  own  initiative, 


«  Oreenshoro  Patriot,  Jan.  17,  1877;  Wilmington  Morning  Star,  Jan.  23,  1877. 
"  Wilmington  Morning  Star,  Feb.  4,  1877,  quoting  a  New  York  dispatch  to  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 
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and  thus  of  necessity  declined  an  overture  of  some  I^ew  York  bond- 
holders who  wished  a  conference  at  New  York  in  relation  to  the  debt."** 

The  newspaper  opinion  of  the  State  regarding  the  debt  remained 
about  the  same  during  these  years,  except  that  there  was  a  growing 
impatience  with  the  delay  and  more  insistence  for  a  settlement.  One 
important  exception  was  the  Raleigh  Daily  Observer,  which  was 
started  in  1876.  This  paper  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  complete 
repudiation  of  the  entire  debt.  It  used  various  arguments  to  justify 
its  position,  the  principal  ones  being:  (1)  the  northern  bondholders 
had  been  responsible  for  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  State 
which  made  payment  impossible;  and  (2)  as  the  State  would  not 
repay  to  its  own  impoverished  citizens  the  money  borrowed  from 
them  during  the  War,  surely  it  should  not  pay  the  rich  New  York 
bondholders.  Among  its  editorials  we  find  such  words  as  these: 
"...  we  have  not  favored,  and  do  not  now  favor,  any  project  for 
funding  the  debt  of  North  Carolina.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead." 
Any  money  not  needed  for  current  expenses  should  be  used  to  com- 
plete the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad.  Again  we  find:  "Let 
the  public  debt  stand  precisely  as  the  war  left  it.  Certainly  when 
the  State  refuses  to  pay  its  lawfully  issued  bonds  to  her  own.  suffer- 
ing citizens  we  are  opposed  to  paying  bonds  issued  to  other  people."'*'^ 

Several  other  plans  concerning  the  debt,  with  varying  degrees  of 
reasonableness,  were  brought  forward  at  different  times.  Comment- 
ing on  the  bondholders'  proposal  in  1877,  the  Raleigh  Daily  News 
stated  that  the  terms  were  too  hard,  and  that  the  State  could  not  pay 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  in  interest.  It  then  made  the 
suggestion  that  nothing  be  done  about  the  debt  until  the  Hayes-Tilden 
controversy  was  settled,  stating  that  the  election  of  Hayes  would 
mean  continued  depression,  rendering  the  State  unable  to  pay ;  while 
the  election  of  Tilden  would  mean  prosperity,  and  would  place  the 
State  in  a  position  to  pay  quite  easily.  The  conclusion  was  that, 
".  .  .  they  [the  bondholders]  may  as  well  understand  that  as  long  as 
the  Republican  Party  is  kept  in  power,  just  so  long  will  the  recog- 
nized debt  of  North  Carolina  stand  as  it  is.''*^ 

Another  suggestion  was  that  the  State  should  pay  off  its  lH)nds  at 
the  market  prices  prevailing  in  1876.     It  was  argued  that  the  State 


^  Oovernor'n  Mettaage,  1878,  p.  22. 
"  Spc  the  iBsues  of  Jan.  16,  23,  1877. 
*•  l88ue  of  Jan.  25.  1877. 
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could  discharge  its  obligations  in  this  way  for  about  $3,000,000,  and 
that  this  would  be  a  fair  and  complete  settlement,  since  a  free  market 
sets  a  fair  price.  As  a  means  of  carrying  this  out,  one  paper  sug- 
gested that  an  annual  sinking  fund  of  $300,000  be  set  aside  to  buy  in 
the  bonds  at  the  market  price.  ^''^  Presumably  no  thought  was  taken 
as  to  what  would  happen  to  the  market  price  if  such  a  step  were  taken ! 
Such  were  the  efforts  made  during  eight  years  to  settle  the  debt ; 
and  such  the  contemporary  attitude  of  the  people.  As  time  went  on 
it  became  more  and  more  imperative  that  some  settlement  should  be 
made.  Also,  as  the  Democrats  became  more  firmly  entrenched  in 
their  control  of  the  State,  they  became  more  willing  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  In  the  meantime  let  us  follow  the  actual  transactions  in 
regard  to  the  debt. 

Changes  in  the  Debt 

The  penitentiary  bonds  constituted  a  special  group,  different  from 
the  other  bonds.  These  bonds  had  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  pay  for  a  penitentiary  site  in  1868. 
The  whole  series  of  transactions  by  which  the  site  was  selected  and 
purchased  was  marked  by  most  flagrant  examples  of  fraud."*^  The 
site  was  not  suitable  and  was  never  used.  The  bonds  were  clearly 
unconstitutional,  since  no  tax  had  been  levied  to  pay  the  interest  on 
them,  and  since  their  issue  was  tainted  with  fraud.  The  treasurer 
had  been  instructed  to  stop  interest  payments  on  them.  In  1870,  he 
suggested  that,  ".  .  .  it  would  be  good  policy  to  release  any  interest 
in  the  8,000  acres  of  land  for  which  a  deed  was  made  to  the  State  by 
D.  J.  Pruyn,  to  the  holders  of  these  bonds.  .  .  ."^^  In  1873,  the 
legislature  acted  upon  this  suggestion  by  providing  that  when  John  G. 
Williams  should  return  to  the  treasurer  56  of  these  bonds  he  should 
receive  title  to  the  land.  It  was  specifically  stated  that  this  did  not 
constitute  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  bonds  outstanding.^^  The  transfer  was  made  as  authorized 
and  the  number  of  bonds  outstanding  was  reduced  accordingly.^^ 

About  this  time  there  were  certain  significant  decisions  and  rulings 
regarding  other  groups  of  bonds.  In  practically  all  of  the  acts  author- 
izing the  exchange  of  state  bonds  for  railroad  bonds,  it  was  provided 


*"  Ooldshoro  Mail,  quoted  in  Wilmington  Morning  Star,  Feb.  2,  1879. 
*8  Wilmington  Dailu  Journal,  Jan.  22,  1869. 
«  Treaaurer'a  Report,  1870,  p.  11. 
^Public,  Laws,  1872-73,  ch.  60,  p.  82. 
"'  Treasurer's  Report,  1873,  p.  5. 
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that  the  railroad  companies  could  redeem  their  bonds  at  any  time  by 
giving  to  the  state  treasurer  state  obligations  of  an  equal  amount,  par 
value.  Some  of  the  roads,  particularly  the  Raleigh  and  Augusta  Air- 
Line  (formerly  the  Chatham  Railroad)  attempted  to  redeem  their 
bonds  at  this  time  by  offering  special  tax  bonds,  which  could,  of  course, 
be  obtained  at  a  very  nominal  price.  In  two  cases  which  came  before 
the  courts,  it  was  held  that  the  treasurer  would  not  have  to  accept 
these  bonds  in  such  exchanges,  but  only  such  obligations  as  were  out- 
standing at  the  time  the  acts  were  passed.  ^^ 

Other  bonds  about  which  the  treasurer  was  uncertain  were  those 
issued  for  internal  improvements  during  the  War,  under  acts  passed 
before  the  War.  In  1875,  the  legislature  instructed  him  to  receive 
such  bonds  when  offered  by  the  Raleigh  and  Augusta  road.^^  Under 
this  act  the  exchange  of  bonds  by  this  road  went  forward  for  the  next 
three  years,  and  the  public  debt,  principal  and  interest,  was  reduced 
$1,357,138  in  this  way.^^ 

Following  the  ratification  of  the  constitutional  amendments  in 
1873,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  directing  the  auditor  and  treasurer 
not  to  recognize  or  pay  any  claims  for  interest  on  the  debt  of  the 
State  except  as  thereafter  provided  by  law.^^  Following  this,  an 
application  was  made  by  a  holder  of  some  pre-war  bonds  for  a  man- 
damus on  the  treasurer  to  compel  him  to  pay  the  interest  on  such 
bonds.  It  was  claimed  that  the  act  of  the  legislature  constituted  im- 
pairment of  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  thus  violating  the  federal 
Constitution.  The  court  denied  the  argument  and  refused  to  issue 
the  mandamus,  again  asserting  the  complete  control  of  the  legisla- 
ture over  the  finances  of  the  State.^^ 

By  this  time  the  State  had  definitely  abandoned  the  policy  of 
aiding  railroads,  but  in  1875  it  became  necessary  for  it  to  engage 
temporarily  in  railroad  financing  in  order  to  overcome  a  deadlock 
which  had  developed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Railroad.  After  1870  that  road  waged  a  hard,  bitter  fight  to  exist 
and  to  extend  its  lines  to  the  Tennessee  boundary.  Finally,  in  1872, 
it  became  bankrupt.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  at  reorgan- 
ization, including  one  to  consolidate  with  the  North  Carolina  Rail- 


"  McAden  v.  Jenkins,  64  N.  0.,  796 ;  R.  <i  A.  A.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Jenkins.  68  N.  C.,  499,  502. 

■»  Public  Laws,  1874-75.  ch.  245.  p.  328. 

"  TreoJixirer'a  Reports,  1874,  1876,  1878,  passim. 

'^Public  Laws,  1874-75.  ch.  2,  p.  2. 

"  Wilson  V.  Jenkins,  72  N.  C.,  5. 
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road,  affairs  reached  an  impasse. ^^  At  this  stage  the  legislature 
authorized  a  committee  to  bid  in  the  property  for  the  State  if  it  could 
be  purchased  for  not  more  than  $850,000,  to  be  paid  in  7  per  cent, 
fifteen-year  bonds  of  the  company,  with  interest  coupons  receivable 
for  state  dues.^^  This  last  provision,  obviously,  amounted  to  the  State 
guaranteeing  the  interest  payments.  The  sale  was  held,  the  commit- 
tee bought  the  road,  the  bonds  were  issued,  and  for  ^ve  years  the 
State  operated  the  road. 

During  these  five  years  the  State  spent  a  total  of  $556,379  on  the 
road,  including  $266,175  paid  as  interest  on  the  bonds.  In  1880 
a  group  of  men  interested  in  gaining  control  of  the  road  made  a  pro- 
posal to  buy  it.  They  offered  to  complete  the  projected  lines,  assume 
the  bonds,  and  reimburse  the  State  for  the  amounts  spent  during  the 
period  of  state  operation.  This  offer  was  accepted,^^  and  the  State 
received  $520,000  of  new  mortgage  bonds  of  the  road  as  payment 
for  its  expenditures.  A  few  years  later  the  company  which  controlled 
the  road  bought  these  bonds  for  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. ^^ 

This  ended  the  relations  of  the  State  with  this  road.  These  rela- 
tions had  extended  over  a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  and  the  State 
had  issued,  all  told,  a  total  of  $10,621,000  in  bonds  to  help  the  road.®^ 
All  investments  in  the  road  made  before  1875  were  completely  lost; 
only  the  small  amount  invested  after  that  date  was  recovered. 

Current  Finances 

The  keynote  of  the  finances  in  this  period  was  economy,  and  as  soon 
as  the  Conservative-Democrats  regained  power  they  proceeded  to 
cut  expenses  and  reduce  taxes  as  much  as  possible.  This  was  one  of 
their  strongest  arguments  for  the  support  of  the  people.  The  dis- 
bursements from  the  public  fund,  aside  from  capital  transactions, 
amounted  to  $895,321  in  1870.  They  were  reduced  to  $645,580  in 
1871  and  to  $628,531  in  1872.  Thereafter,  until  1878,  they  fluc- 
tuated usually  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
year.  Taxes  were  reduced  correspondingly,  and  in  general  receipts 
and  disbursements  were  fairly  evenly  balanced.  The  general  property 
tax  was  gTadually  reduced  from  30  cents  to  14  2-3  cents  per  $100  of 
property,  the  latter  being  the  rate  from  1875  to  1878.     The  poll  tax 


"  See  Brown,  op.  cit.,  pp.  210-30. 

^Public  Laws,  1874-75,  ch.  150,  p.  172. 

»  Ibid.,  Special  Session,  1880,  ch.  26,  p.  58. 

«"  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  228. 

•>  Of  this  amount,  $6,640,000  were  later  repudiated. 
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was  reduced  from  $1.05  to  89  cents.  Certain  special  taxes  were  levied 
for  the  support  of  the  asylum  and  the  penitentiary.  These  amounted 
to  22  cents  per  $100  in  1871,  hut  were  only  15  cents  from  1874  to 
1878.  The  income  tax  was  raised  from  one  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  in 
1875.  These,  with  a  few  minor  taxes,  produced  sufficient  revenue  to 
cover  the  limited  expenses  of  the  State,  and  in  1878  the  treasurer 
reported  a  surplus  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Short  term  borrowing  was  made  unnecessary  by  rigid  economy,  and 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  State's  credit  in  this  period.  In  1871,  the  treasurer  received 
the  rather  unusual  instructions  to  borrow  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  from  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  and  repay  it  by 
deducting  that  amount  from  the  first  dividend  on  the  stocks  of  that 
company  owned  by  the  State.^^  This  loan  was  not  made,  probably 
due  to  the  impending  Swasey  suit.  Later  in  the  same  session  the 
treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  at 
not  over  8  per  cent  interest,  giving  a  lien  on  the  1871  taxes  as  security. 
The  same  authority  was  renewed  for  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  1873.^^  The  only  loan  actually  made  was  one  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  1871,  which  was  repaid  in  1872. 

After  the  income  from  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  had  been 
sequestrated  by  the  Swasey  suit,  the  State  received  no  further  income 
from  the  internal  improvement  securities  which  it  held,  and  thus 
the  assets  of  the  sinking  fund  remained  at  zero. 

Conclusion 

The  total  gross  debt  of  the  State  on  October  1,  1878  stood  at 
$44,730,G97.85,«^  of  which  $28,326,045  was  principal  and  $16,404,- 
652.85  accrued  interest.  Both  in  the  Treasurer  s  Reports  and  in  com- 
mon usage  this  was  divided  into  two  classes — the  recognized  debt 
and  the  special  tax  bonds.  The  recognized  debt  was  $27,120,227.85, 
of  which  $16,960,045  was  principal  and  $10,160,182.85  interest; 
while  there  were  $11,366,000  of  the  special  tax  bonds,  on  which 


"Public  Laws,  1870-71,  ch.  39,  p.  90. 

^^  Ibid.,  p.  486;  Ibid.,  1872-73,  p.  362. 

•*  This  figiiro  was  too  larpe  by  about  a  million  dollars.  It  included  accmed  interest  on 
the  construction  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,676,370.  The  receiver  under  the  Swasey  suit  had 
been  receiving  the  dividends  from  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  stocks  and  paying  out  such 
funds  as  interest  on  the  bonds.  The  net  amount  of  interest  due  on  these  bond.s  was  thiis 
equal  to  the  difTorence  between  the  dividends  and  the  interest  payments  due  on  the  bonds. 
In  1880  the  state  treasurer  estimated  this  at  about  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  With 
this  correction,  the  debt  in  1878  was  probably  about  $43,700,000.  See  TreoJiurer't  R4>port, 
1880,  p.  9,  and  footnote  14,  above. 
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interest  had  accrued  to  the  amount  of  $6,244,470.  As  the  treasurer 
expressed  it,  these  latter  bonds  were,  "...  eliminated  from  the  gen- 
eral statement  of  the  debt,  and  reported  in  a  separate  statement,  .  .  . 
where  they  appear  as  the  result  of  unwise  legislation."  ^^ 

As  offsets  against  the  gross  debt,  the  treasurer  listed  stocks,  not 
including  those  exchanged  for  special  tax  bonds,  with  par  value  of 
$5,766,700  and  bonds  with  face  value  of  $1,534,000.  The  only  se- 
curities in  either  of  these  groups  that  were  of  more  than  nominal  i 
value  were  the  stocks  in  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  then  seques- 
trated from  the  State. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  State  in 
1878  was  $142,308,102.  The  gross  debt  was  31.4  per  cent  of  this, 
and  the  recognized  debt,  19  per  cent.  The  gross  debt  represented  a 
per  capita  indebtedness  of  $32.73,  while  the  recognized  debt  was 
$19.84  per  capita.  The  recognized  debt  alone  constituted  a  very 
heavy  burden  at  that  time,  in  comparison  either  with  the  value  of 
taxable  property,  with  the  income  of  the  people,  or  with  the  debts  of 
other  Southern  States. 


«5  Treasurer's  Report,  1878,  p.  6. 


REVIVAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  ANTE-BELLUM 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Bj  GuiON  Griffis  Johnson 

In  1802  North  Carolina  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Revival. 
From  one  rural  community  to  another,  religious  excitement  spread 
like  contagion  until  the  whole  State  was  at  fever  heat.  "You  ask 
me  concerning  the  progress  of  that  religious  distemper  which  has  late- 
ly passed  through  your  country  into  this,"  wrote  Joseph  Brevard  of 
Camden,  South  Carolina,  in  1802  to  his  brother.  Captain  Alexander 
Brevard  of  Lincoln  County,  IN^orth  Carolina.  "In  the  districts  of 
]^ewberry  &  Laurens  where  I  was  not  long  since  it  had  borne  down 
everything  before  it."^  No  sooner  did  the  excitement  die  in  one  com- 
munity than  it  burst  out  afresh  in  another.  "There  was  never  so 
great  a  stir  of  Religion  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,"  wrote  an  "Old 
Soldier"  from  Caswell  County  in  1804,  ".  .  .  and  it  still  goes  on 
with  rapidity  throughout  the  union."" 

Nothing  but  the  excitement  of  war  could  quench  the  flame  of  this 
"religious  revolution"  when  once  begun,  and  the  War  of  1812  could 
not  quench  it  for  long.  Again  and  again  throughout  the  ante-bellum 
period,  smouldering  embers  of  the  Great  Revival  flared  up.  On  the 
very  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  North  Carolina  was  in  another  stir  of 
religious  excitement.  "We  don't  remember  ever  hearing  of  as  many 
religious  revivals  at  any  one  time  as  at  the  present,"  wrote  the  CJiar- 
loUe  Democrat  in  1857.^ 

Antecedents  of  the  Ge^at  Revival 

Profound  as  it  was,  the  Great  Revival  introduced  very  little  that 
was  new  in  North  Carolina.  Its  antecedents  reach  far  back  into 
history.^  The  Crusades  were  the  result  of  a  revival  of  religion  and 
were  accompanied  by  many  of  the  phenomena  which  have  often  been 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Great  Revival  in  the  United  States. 
Visions,  trances,  and  prophesies  followed  the  Black  Death.  In  1374 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  Rhine  country  were  seized  with  a  religious 
excitement   which   was    accompanied   by    involuntary   dancing   and 

1  MS.  in  Brevard  Papers.     Joseph  Brevard  to  Alexander  Brevard,   Camden,    S.  C,   Dec.  16. 
1802.     In  possession  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Conimisaion,  Raleigh. 

^Raleigh  ReuiKler,  Oct.   1,   1804. 

»  Chnrlotir  Democrat  in  The  North  Carolina  Standard.  April  22,  1857. 

*  See  Catherine  0.   Cleveland,  The  Great  Revival  in  the  West,  1797-1S05   (Chicago,   1916), 
pp.  104-108. 
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visions.  When  the  New  World  was  being  settled,  Europe  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  religious  upheaval  which  every  year  sent  an  exodus  of 
colonists  across  the  Atlantic.  These  early  settlers  had  seen  many 
strange  things  take  place  in  the  name  of  religion  in  their  native  lands. 
During  the  eighteenth  century,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
frequently  were  subject  to  emotional  epidemics  during  periods  of 
religious  revivals. 

The  settlers  in  the  New  World  did  not  soon  foget  the  pattern  for 
religious  excitement  which  they  brought  with  them.  Practically 
every  phenomena  which  was  to  characterize  the  Great  Revival  in 
North  Carolina  had  its  eighteenth  century  counterpart.  The  Great 
Awakening  which  was  at  its  height  in  New  England  in  1740  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  Great  Revival  in  North  Carolina.  In  1755 
Shubal  Stearns  of  New  England  settled  at  Sandy  Creek  in  North 
Carolina  with  his  band  of  Separate  Baptists.  No  sooner  had  he 
reached  Sandy  Creek  than  "the  neighborhood  was  alarmed  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  listed  to  blow  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind."^  Within 
three  years  the  Separates  had  increased  to  three  churches  and  more 
than  nine  hundred  communicants. 

Stearns's  methods  of  evangelization  were  largely  emotional.  One 
of  the  chief  principles  of  the  new  faith  which  he  taught  was  that  the 
believer  must  "feel  conviction  and  conversion" ;  he  must  be  "born 
again."  The  Separates  of  New  England,  where  Stearns  had  acquired 
his  faith,  employed  a  singular  tone  of  voice  and  violent  gestures  while 
preaching.  Congregations  frequently  interrupted  a  sermon  with 
"tears,  screams,  and  exclamations  of  grief  and  joy."^  Stearns  was 
an  able  advocate  of  the  New  England  school.''^  "His  voice,"  wrote 
Morgan  Edwards,  "was  musical  and  strong,  which  he  managed  in 
such  a  manner,  as  one  while  to  make  soft  impressions  on  the  heart, 
and  fetch  tears  from  the  eyes  in  a  mechanical  way;  and  anon  to 
shake  the  nerves,  and  to  throw  the  animal  system  into  tumults  and 
perturbations,"®  Edwards  found  all  the  Separate  ministers  copying 
Stearns ;  a  few  exceeding  him. 

^  George  Washington  Paschal,  History  of  North  OaroUrua  Baptists  (Raleigh,  N.  C,  1930), 
p.  271,  quoting  Morgan  Edwards. 

«  David  Benedict,  A  General  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  America,  (New  York, 
1848),  pp.  683-684. 

'  Morgan  Edwards,  "Materials  Towards  a  History  of  the  Baptists  in  the  Province  of  North 
Carolina,"  in  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  VII,  383.  When  Edwards  visited  North 
Carolina  in  1771  and  1772,  collecting  notes  on  the  history  of  the  Baptists  in  the  State,  he 
observed  that  the  Separate  Baptists  were  similar  to  the  Separatists  or  Newlights  of  New 
England.  "Tlie  rainist<!rs  resemble  those  in  tones  of  voice  and  actions  of  body;  and  the  peo- 
ple in  cri/infhoiit  under  the  ministry,  falling-down  as  in  fits,  and  awakening  in  ecstasies;  and 
both  ministers  and  people  resemble  those  in  regarding  impulses,  visions,  and  revelations." 

•  Ibid.,  p.  386. 
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Under  the  influence  of  Stearns's  followers,  the  new  faith  spread 
rapidly.  Samuel  Harris,  leader  of  the  Separates  in  Virginia,  and 
James  Read,  first  pastor  of  Grassy  Creek  Church  in  North  Carolina, 
were  especially  successful  in  arousing  the  people.  Beginning  in  1766 
they  traveled  for  several  years  in  lower  Virginia  and  upper  Caro- 
lina preaching  as  they  went.  "In  one  of  their  visits,"  writes  Semple 
in  his  History  of  Virginia  Baptists,  "they  baptized  75  at  one  time, 
and  in  the  course  of  one  of  their  journeys,  which  generally  lasted 
several  weeks,  they  baptized  upwards  of  200.  It  was  not  uncommon 
at  their  great  meetings,  for  many  hundreds  of  men  to  encamp  on  the 
ground,  in  order  to  be  present  the  next  day.  The  night  meetings, 
through  the  great  work  of  God,  continued  very  late;  the  ministers 
would  scarcely  have  an  opportunity  to  sleep.  Sometimes  the  floor 
would  be  covered  with  persons  struck  down  under  the  conviction  of 
sin.  It  frequently  happened,  that  when  they  would  retire  to  rest 
at  a  late  hour,  they  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  arising  again, 
through  the  earnest  cries  of  the  penitent.  There  were  instances  of 
persons  traveling  more  than  one  hundred  miles  to  one  of  these  meet- 
ings ;  to  go  forty  or  fifty  was  not  uncommon."® 

Not  long  after  the  Separate  Baptists  had  begun  to  excite  the  peo- 
ple with  their  popular  doctrine,  Devereaux  Jarratt,  Episcopal  minister 
of  Dinwiddle  County,  Virginia,  and  the  forerunner  of  Methodism 
in  North  Carolina,  came  into  North  Carolina  preaching  a  peculiar 
doctrine  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Like  Shubal  Steams,  he  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  a  new  birth  obtained  through  "the  knowledge  of  salvation 
by  the  remission  of  sins."  He  did  not  confine  his  labors  to  the  Sab- 
bath or  to  his  parish  church.  Day  and  night,  in  private  house  and 
in  chapel,  in  Virginia  and  in  North  Carolina,  he  went  about  "testify- 
ing the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."^^  It  was  his  custom  "to  descend 
from  the  stiff  and  formal  services  of  the  church,  and  conduct  the 
exercises  in  a  familiar  conversational  manner;  addressing  plain  and 
searching  questions  to  various  individuals ;  and  encouraging  all  pres- 
ent to  ask  him  any  questions  that  they  might  feel  necessary  to  their 
better  acquaintance  with  spiritual  things,  or  for  the  removal  of 
their  doubts  and  fears. "^^ 


•  Robert  B.  femple,  .4  Tlistorj/  of  the  Ri.tr  and  Pronrexn  of  Baptists  in  Viroinia  (1894  ed.), 
pp.  23-24;  Benedict,  General  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomination,  pp.  648-649 

'"  Leroy  M.  Loe,  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Lee  (Chftrleston,  1R48).  p.  27.  See 
also  John  Coleman,  Life  of  the  Reverend  Devereaux  Jnrratt  .  .  .  vjritten  hu  himself  (Bnlti- 
more.  1H06),  pp.  80-90.  Sf»e  The  Jnurnnl  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Asbury  (New  York,  1821), 
II,  25-26,   for  Asbury's  estimate  of  Jarratt's  work. 

"Lee,  Life  and  Timet  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Lee,  pp.  37-38;  Jarratt.  Auiobioffraph}/,  pp.  89-94. 
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At  various  times  between  1763  and  1775,  the  Rev.  Devereaux 
Jarratt  reports  that  revivals  of  religion  rewarded  his  efforts  to  awaken 
the  people.  Between  1776  and  1783  he  regularly  came  into  Northamp- 
ton, Halifax,  Warren,  Franklin,  and  Granville  counties  in  ISTorth 
Carolina. -^^  In  1775  when  Jarratt  and  Thomas  Rankin,  a  fellow 
minister,  made  a  tour  into  I^orth  Carolina,  they  preached  to  large 
crowds  wherever  they  stopped.  "Many  testified,"  wrote  Rankin, 
*^that  they  had  redemption  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  While  some  were  speaking  their  experience  hundreds  were 
in  tears,  and  others  vehemently  crying  to  God  for  pardon  or  holi- 
ness."^^  Again  in  1776  Rankin  brought  a  revival  from  Virginia 
into  ]!^orth  Carolina. -^^ 

The  Methodist  philosophy  was  ideally  adapted  to  preparing  the 
way  for  the  Great  Revival.  "Our  call  is  to  save  that  which  is  lost," 
the  Methodist  preachers  declared,  at  the  first  conference  of  the  newly 
organized  church  in  1784.  "!N^ow  we  cannot  expect  them  to  seek  us. 
Therefore  we  should  go  and  seek  them.  .  .  .  Whenever  the  weather 
will  permit,  go  out  in  God's  name  into  the  public  places,  and  call  all 
to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel.  "-^^  Into  the  mountain  coves  of  Western 
E^orth  Carolina,  the  rolling  hills  of  the  Piedmont,  across  the  swamps 
and  through  the  forests  and  sand  hills  of  the  East,  the  Methodist  cir- 
cuit riders  began  their  march,  carrying  the  message  of  a  salvation 
free  to  all  through  the  simple  act  of  accepting  it.  "Convince  the 
sinner  of  his  dangerous  condition,"  Bishop  Asbury  and  Bishop 
Coke  urged  their  traveling  preachers.  "  ^Cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift 
up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  .  .  .'  "^^  The  Methodist  circuit  riders 
followed  the  example  set  by  the  New  England  preachers  in  the  Great 
Awakening  and  adopted  a  peculiar  manner  of  speech  when  address- 
ing their  congregations.  Like  the  Separate  Baptists  preachers,  they 
found  that  such  an  expedient  obtained  results. 

Long  before  1800,  Methodist  circuit  riders  in  North  Carolina  were 
starting  local  revivals  of  religion.  When  Jesse  Lee  preached  at 
Whitaker's  in  Roanoke  circuit  in  1783  "the  congregation  wept  under 
the  word  preached."^^    When  Daniel  Deans  of  Stony  Creek,  North 


"  Jarratt,  Autobiography,  p.  97. 

"Quoted  by  W.  L.  Grissom,  Methodism  in  North  Carolina  (Nashville,  Tenn.,  1905),  p.  44. 

"  Wesley  M.  Gewehr,  The  Great  Awakening  in  Virginia,  1740-1790  (Durham,  N.  C,  1930), 
p.  151. 

1*^  Robert  Emory,  History  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (New  York, 
1844),  p.  28.  See  also  H.  T.  Hudson,  Tlie  Methodist  Arm-or  (Nashville,  Tenn.,  1884),  pp. 
227-246. 

i«  Ihid.,  p.  310. 

^'  Lee,  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Jesse  Lee,  p.  117. 
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Carolina,  went  to  Virginia  in  1786  to  hear  the  ^'new  gospel,"  he  came 
home  and  converted  his  neighbors  to  the  faith.  There  followed  an 
emotional  disturbance  which  upset  the  whole  community.  Sarah 
Howell,  with  a  large  family  dependent  upon  her  for  support,  threw 
open  her  house  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  sect.  Then  there  was  a 
constant  revival  where  ''the  Holy  Spirit  came  down  upon  the  congre- 
gation," where  there  was  much  shouting,  and  where  many  were  seized 
with  peculiar  convulsions.^® 

Daniel  Deans  had  gone  to  Virginia  when  Sussex  and  Brunswick 
circuits  were  in  the  midst  of  a  revival  beg-un  under  the  preaching  of 
Phillip  Cox  and  John  Easter.-^^  Deans  was  one  among  several  who 
brought  the  revival  into  E^orth  Carolina.  Wayne  and  Northampton 
counties  were  the  centers  of  the  movement.  On  one  occasion  when 
John  Easter  was  preaching  in  l^orthampton  County  to  a  large  as- 
sembly of  people,  the  Rev.  James  Patterson  relates  that  a  large  cloud 
drew  near.  A  few  drops  fell  and  the  crowd  began  to  leave  the 
grounds.  With  solemn  authority  Easter  commanded  them  to  stop. 
He  knelt  and  fervently  prayed  that  God  should  withhold  the  rain 
until  after  the  service  and  then  send  a  heavy  shower,  for  rain  was 
much  needed,  "and  it  happened  according  to  his  petition."^^  This 
incident  had  a  profound  effect  upon  those  present.  In  1788  Bishop 
Asbury  found  "life"  among  the  people  in  Northampton  County. 
"Preaching  and  prayer  is  [sic]  not  labour  here,"  he  wrote,  "their 
noise  I  heed  not ;  I  can  bear  it  well  when  I  know  that  God  and  Christ 
dwells  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. "^^ 

Time  and  again  Bishop  Asbury,  during  his  tours  through  North 
Carolina  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Revival,  found  that 
portions  of  the  State  were  "quickening"  under  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  Often,  however,  he  was  discouraged  over  "the  barren  wilder- 
ness." After  preaching  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  in  1790,  he 
recorded  sorrowfully,  "O  what  my  spirit  felt!  It  is  a  day  of  very 
small  and  feeble  things,  and  but  little  union  among  the  people.  .  .  . 
O  Ix)rd  revive  thy  work !  One  poor  black  fell  to  the  ground  and 
praised  God."^^ 


^' North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate,  Feb.  29,  1856;  Annals  of  Southern  Methodism,  1856, 
pp.  257-258. 

"  Gewehr,  Great  Awakening  in  Virginia,  pp.  169-173, 

*•  Jntnes  Patterson,  "RecollectionB,"  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate,  June  25,  1857. 

*i  Asbury,  Journal,  II,  33. 

«>  Ibid..  II,  62. 
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The  Presbyterians  in  North  Carolina  also  "trembled  before  the 
Lord"  in  revivals  prior  to  the  awakening  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  When  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  that  great 
evangelist  and  founder  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  visited  North 
Carolina  in  1739  people  "came  a  great  many  miles  to  hear  him."  The 
Great  Awakening  in  New  England,  in  which  Whitefield  played  an 
important  part,  divided  the  Presbyterians  into  two  parties,  the  New 
Light,  or  New  Side,  and  the  Old  Side.  In  1741  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia excluded  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  for  "irregularities," 
and  four  years  later  the  schism  came.  The  chief  issues  were  the 
revival  and  its  extravangancies,  the  evangelistic  training  which  the 
Rev.  William  Tennent  taught  at  his  Log  College  on  Neshaminy  Creek, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  question  of  the  right  to 
itinerate.^^ 

The  influence  in  North  Carolina  was  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  New 
Lights.  James  Campbell,  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  Cape 
Fear  region,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Whitefield.^*  Alexander  Craig- 
head, the  first  minister  in  the  vicinity  of  Sugar  Creek,  was  a  member 
of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  when  it  withdrew  from  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia.^^  Before  coming  to  North  Carolina,  he  preached  for 
a  time  in  Virginia  where  he  was  closely  associated  with  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Davies,  the  leader  of  the  "great  awakening"  among  the  Pres- 
byterians in  Virginia.^®  In  1751  Davies  himself  came  preaching 
into  the  Roanoke  vicinity  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  met  Henry 
Patillo  whom  he  invited  to  his  home  to  begin  a  course  for  the  ministry. 
Later  Patillo  returned  as  the  pastor  of  several  churches  in  the  Haw- 
fields  neighborhood  and  was,  during  the  thirty-five  years  of  his  min- 
istry, an  evangelistic  preacher.^'^ 

At  various  times  after  the  schism,  the  New  Lights  sent  mission- 
aries into  the  southern  colonies.  In  the  winter  of  1742-1743  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery  sent  the  Rev.  William  Robinson  into  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  Wherever  Robinson  went  there  was  usually  a 
revival  of  Presbyterianism.^^  After  Robinson,  there  came  other  New 
Light  missionaries.    In  1763  William  Tennent,  Jr.,  made  a  tour  into 


^  G.  H.  Ingram,  "Erection  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,"  Journal  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society,  VI,  225-233. 

^*  William  Henry  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina  (New  York,  1846),  p.  184;  James 
Banks,  A  Centennial  Historical  Address,  p.  46. 

20  Ibid.,  pp.  184-186. 

*"  Gewehr,  The  Great  Awakening  in  Virginia,  pp.  68-105. 

"  Foote,  op.  cit.,  pp.  213-230. 

*8  Qewelir,  op.  cit.,  pp.  50-52. 
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North  Carolina,  ^^  and  the  following  year  David  Caldwell,  a  student 
in  William  Tennett  Sr.'s  Log  College,  came  as  a  missionary.  In  1765 
Caldwell  settled  in  North  Carolina  as  minister  of  Alamance  and 
Buifalo  churches.  Soon  he  opened  a  log  college  of  his  own  where  he 
conducted  a  constant  revival.^^  Many  of  the  men  who  were  later  to 
be  the  leaders  in  the  Great  Revival  in  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina 
joined  the  ministry  under  CaldwelPs  teaching. 

The  Coming  of  the  Great  Revival 

To  the  Great  Awakening  in  New  England,  the  evangelization  of 
the  Separate  Baptists,  the  Methodists,  and  the  New  Light  Presby- 
terians, to  the  social  conditions  following  the  American  Revolution, 
and  to  the  apostasies  of  the  French  Revolution,  rather  than  to  any 
one  religious  denomination  is  due  the  credit  of  fomenting  the  Great 
Revival  in  North  Carolina.  The  New  Lights  from  1742,  the  Sepa- 
rate Baptists  from  1755,  and  the  Methodists  from  1772  led  the  way 
to  a  revival  state-wide  in  its  effect  by  their  series  of  local  revivals 
and  their  constant  evangelism.  The  American  Revolution  left  the 
evils  of  camp  life  behind.  Preachers  were  alarmed  over  the  prevalence 
of  gaming,  card-playing,  heavy  drinking,  and  profane  swearing  which 
the  Revolution  seemed  to  have  fastened  on  the  people.^^  The  Rev. 
James  Hall  began  the  first  revival  in  Concord  Presbytery  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  when  he  found  that  the  soldiers  were 
reluctant  to  put  aside  the  ways  of  the  tented  field.^^ 

James  McGready  was  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  Great  Re- 
vival among  North  Carolina  Presbyterians.  When  he  returned  to 
North  Carolina  in  1788  after  completing  his  course  of  study  under 
a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Western  Pennsylvania  he  began  at  once 
to  evangelize.  McGready^"*  was  born  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage  in 
Pennsylvania  about  17G0.  While  he  was  still  a  boy,  his  parents 
moved  to  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  and  settled  in  Buffalo 
congregation  where  tlie  boy  cnmo  under  the  influence  of  David  Cald- 


*  Foote,  op.  rit.,  p.  219. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  235;  seo  nlso  E.  W.  CartitherK.  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Rev. 
David  CaldiveU  (Greensboro,  N.  C.  1842). 

^Wbid.,  pp.  370-372;  MS.  Kli  Curuthcrs.  "Richard  Hii?fl:  Kin-:  jind  His  Times"  (in  poa- 
sossion  of  North  C;vrolina  Historical  ('oniiiiission)  ;  Ebono/.rr  Pnrtcr,  Letters  on  Reliffiout 
Revivals  (Boston,  1858),  pp.  8-9;  Orissom,  Methodism  in  North   Carolina,  p.  309. 

"  Foote,  op.  cit.,  p.  327. 

"^  For  accounts  of  McQr<>ady's  life  and  work  see  Footo,  o;*.  rit.,  pp.  367-413;  .Tamos  Smith 
(ed.),  The  Posthumous  Works  of  the  Reverend  and  Piouj<  Jame.s  Mr(tread<i  (Ijouisvillo.  Ky., 
1831),  2  Vols.;  .lames  Smith,  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (NashviUo,  Tenn.,  1835). 
pp.  562-570;  T.  C.  Anderson,  Life  of  Rev.  Genrtje  Donn^tl  (Nnshvillo,  Tonn.,  1858),  pp.  52- 
56;  John  Rosrors.  Eld.  Bartr.n  W.  Stone,  The  Biopraph)/  of.  Written  bi/  Tlimself  with  Addi- 
tions and  Reflections  (Cincinnati,  1847),  i)p.  8.  34;  Cleveland,  The  Great  Revival  in  the 
West,  1797-1805,  pp.  37-41. 
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well.  An  uncle  took  him  to  Pennsylvania  to  study  for  the  ministry, 
and  it  was  while  in  school  there  that  he  had  the  shock  which  influ- 
enced his  later  evangelism.  Since  the  age  of  seven  he  had  never 
failed  to  pray  regularly ;  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  profanity,  in- 
toxication, Sabbath  breaking,  or  anything  which  he  considered  sinful. 
Thus  he  had  begun  to  think  himself  sanctified  from  birth.  Yet  to 
his  great  astonishment  he  overheard  a  conversation  between  two  of 
his  friends  in  which  both  declared  that  he  had  "not  a  spark"  of 
sanctification.  McGready  at  once  began  to  examine  himself  and  had 
no  rest  until  "his  heart  tasted  some  of  the  joys  of  the  Holy  Ghost."^* 
On  his  return  to  ^tsTorth  Carolina  the  young  preacher,  who  had  been 
licensed  by  Redstone  Presbytery  in  Pennsylvania,  passed  through 
places  in  Virginia  which  had  recently  been  awakened  under  the 
preaching  of  the  Rev.  eTohn  Blair  Smith  and  the  Rev.  William  Gra- 
ham, leaders  of  the  revival  of  1787-1789  in  Yirginia,^^  and  he  visited 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  the  center  of  the  revival  movement. 

Presh  from  these  revival  scenes  young  McGready  began  preaching 
along  Haw  River.  He  wanted  to  alarm  church  members  and  set  to 
thinking  those  who  long  since  had  become  comfortable  in  the  hope 
of  sanctification.  "An  unworthy  communicant  in  such  circumstances 
as  yours,"  he  declared,  pointing  his  finger  at  members  of  the  church, 
"is  more  oft'ensive  to  Almighty  God  than  a  loathsome  carcase  crawling 
with  vermin  set  before  a  dainty  prince."^^  This  "Son  of  Thunder" 
soon  alarmed  Piedmont  ISTorth  Carolina.  People  wept  under  his 
preaching.  Prom  Hawfields  the  excitement  spread  to  Cross  Roads, 
Alamance,  Buffalo,  Stony  Creek,  Bethlehem,  Haw  River,  Eno,  and 
the  churches  in  Granville,  and  those  along  the  Hico  and  the  Dan.^'' 

Other  preachers  joined  the  young  evangelist  in  the  work.  The 
Rev.  David  Caldwell,  the  veteran  revivalist,  stirred  his  own  congre- 
gations. William  Hodge,  "the  Son  of  Consolation,"  a  graduate  of 
CaldwelFs  log  college,  joined  McGready  and  frequently  made  preach- 
ing tours  with  him.  William  McGee,  a  minister  of  Orange  Presby- 
tery, and  Barton  W.  Stone,  a  licentiate,  also  began  spreading  the 
gospel.  While  these  men  were  carrying  on  the  revival  in  Orange  and 
Guilford  counties,  two  young  evangelists  from  Virginia,  converted 
during  John  Blair  Smith's  revival,  visited  the  congregations  in  Gran- 


"  Poote,  op.  cit.,  pp.  368-369. 

•'"'  Gewehr,  The  Great  Awakevinrj  in   Virginia,  pp.  179-1H4. 

»"  Foote,  op.  cit.,  p.  372. 

■''T  Ibid..  V.  374. 
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ville  County.  So  great  was  the  excitement  which  they  created  that 
many  followed  them  into  Virginia  to  hear  more  of  the  Word. 

Opposition  soon  appeared  from  those  who  had  favored  the  Old  Side 
during  the  schism.^®  At  Stony  Creek  in  1796  McGready's  enemies 
made  a  bonfire  of  the  pulpit  and  left  him  a  warning  written  in  blood.^^ 
Shortly  afterward  McGready  moved  to  Kentucky. ^^  In  1797  he  and 
William  McGhee,  w^ho  had  preceded  him  to  the  West  by  several 
months,  had  the  Great  Revival  of  the  West  under  way.  By  1800, 
Barton  W.  Stone,  William  Hodge,  Samuel  McAdoo,  and  John  Rankin 
had  all  followed  McGready  to  the  West. 

Those  whom  McGready  left  in  JSTorth  Carolina  carried  on  the  work 
of  revival  as  best  they  could,  but  the  people  had  strangely  closed  their 
ears  to  religious  excitement.  Word  of  McGready's  remarkable  work 
in  Kentucky  drifted  back  to  North  Carolina,  and  the  Presbyterian 
preachers  renewed  their  efforts.  The  Rev.  Samuel  McCorkle  preached 
constantly  on  the  necessity  of  a  revival  to  his  congregations  at  Thya- 
tira  and  Salisbury.  They  hung  upon  his  words  and  were  so  eager 
that  his  message  reach  a  larger  audience  that  they  had  some  of  his 
sermons  printed  in  pamphlets  and  scattered  through  the  neighbor- 
hood.'*^ The  women  joined  in  the  work.  In  Buffalo  Church,  three 
women,  led  by  Mrs.  David  Caldwell,  met  once  a  week  for  a  year  to 
pray  for  a  revival  of  religion.  Women  in  other  churches  followed 
their  example."*^ 

During  the  summer  of  1801  the  Rev.  William  Paisley,  pastor  of 
the  churches  at  Hawfields  and  Cross  Roads  in  Orange  County,  worked 
feverishly  for  the  coming  of  a  revival.  He  and  his  elders  met  in  the 
session  house  every  Sunday  between  services  and  prayed  earnestly 
for  a  "refreshing."  On  communion  Sunday  in  August,  Rev.  David 
Caldwell,  Rev.  Leonard  Prather,  and  two  licentiates,  Hugh  Shaw  and 
Ebenezer  B.  Currie,  all  of  whom  had  either  assisted  in  McGready's 
revival  in  North  Carolina  or  had  joined  the  ministry  under  his  in- 
fluence, were  present  to  assist  the  pastor.  On  Monday  the  communion 
season  was  about  to  come  to  a  close  after  the  final  sermon  without 


"  In  1758  the  New  Side  and  the  Old  Side  agreed  upon  articles  of  union  and  fused  under 
the  name  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

^  Foote,  op.  cit.,  p.  375. 

*»  MSS.  Minutes  of  Orange  Presbytery,  Sept.,  1796.  In  August,  1796  McGready  applied 
for  a  meeting  of  an  intermediate  presbytery,  "alledging  that  he  had  sufficient  reasons  to 
lay  before  them  to  grant  him  a  dismission  from  his  charge."  The  presbytery  dismissed  him 
Augiist  9,  1796,  although  it  disapproved  of  his  "hasty  preparation  for  a  r<emoval,  his  not 
giving  his  people  timely  and  public  notice  of  his  infeiuled  departure." 

*^  MS.  Eli  W.  Caruthers,  "Richard  lUi'^s  Kin<  and  llis  Times."  pp.  22-23. 

**  libid.,  pp.  22-23. 
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any  unusual  manifestation  of  religious  interest.  The  pastor  arose 
to  dismiss  the  congregation,  but  his  disappointment  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  speak.  "All  was  still  as  the  grave  and  every  face  looked 
solemn,  .  .  .  it  was  a  solemn  moment  and  pregnant  with  most  glori- 
ous results.  A  man,  by  the  name  of  Hodge,  happened  to  be  there  who 
had  seen  something  of  the  work  in  the  west  and  he,  rising  slowly 
from  his  seat,  said  in  a  calm  but  earnest  voice,  Stand  still  and  see  the 
salvation  of  God  Z^''*^  A  wave  of  emotion  swept  over  the  congregation 
like  an  electric  shock.  Sobs,  moans,  and  cries  arose  from  every  part 
of  the  church.  "...  many  were  struck  down,  or  thrown  into  a  state 
of  helplessness  if  not  of  insensibility.  .  .  .  Bating  [^ic]  the  miraculous 
attestations  from  Heaven,  such  as  cloven  tongues  like  fire  and  the 
power  of  speaking  different  languages,  it  was  like  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost and  none  was  careless  or  indifferent."**  The  congregation  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  singing,  prayer,  and  exhortation,  and  it  was 
midnight  before  the  people  would  return  home."*' 

"The  manifestations  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord"  at  Cross  Roads 
was  upon  everybody's  tongue.  Almost  every  night,  meetings  for  sing- 
ing, prayer,  and  exhortation  assembled  in  the  community.  The  house 
was  always  overflowing  with  anxious  listeners.  When  Paisley  could 
not  meet  with  the  people,  the  elders  took  his  place.  IsTot  a  week  passed 
but  that  "a  number  were  awakened."*^ 

In  October  when  the  communion  season  for  Hawfields  Church  ar- 
rived, religious  excitement  was  in  the  air.  Many  from  Cross  Roads 
came  to  see  what  wonders  their  pastor  would  perform.  It  was  usual 
for  communion  seasons  to  last  from  Saturday  through  Monday,  but 
when  Monday  arrived  the  people  would  not  leave  and  preaching  con- 
tinued another  day.  Those  from  a  distance  came  in  their  wagons  and 
remained  on  the  grounds  at  night. 

Religious  services  continued  all  day  long  and  through  most  of  the 
night.  Prayers,  singing,  sermons,  exhortations,  and  personal  con- 
versations followed  one  after  another  with  short  intervals  for  refresh- 
ment and  sleep.  Here,  even  more  than  at  Cross  Roads,  the  people, 
declared  the  Rev.  Eli  W.  Caruthers,  "felt  constrained  under  convic- 
tion to  cry  out  for  mercy  and  continued  to  cry  until  they  found  par- 


*^  Jhid.,  p.  24. 

**  Ibid. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Revival  in  1801  among  the  Presbyterians, 
see  also,  Foote,  Sketches,  pp.  378-379;  Anderson,  lAfe  of  the  Rev.  Oeorge  DonneU,  pp.  64-65; 
Ol€Vf'lnn(l,  The  Great  RevivcU  in  the  West,  pp.  81-82. 

«  MS.  Caruthers,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 
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don  thro'  the  blood  of  atone [ment].  Multitudes  were  struck  down 
and  lay  for  Lours  helpless  and  apparently  unconscious  of  what  was 
saying  or  doing  around  them ;  but  when  they  recovered  from  that 
trancelike  state,  it  was  generally,  tho'  not  invariably,  .  .  .  with  ex- 
clamations of  joy  and  praise  to  Him  who  had  loved  them  and  washed 
them  from  their  sins  in  His  own  blood/'^^  After  this  meeting,  bodily 
exercises  became  the  characteristic  phenomena^®  of  the  Great  Revival. 

Among  the  Presbyterians,  the  Great  Revival  was  now  under  way. 
The  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  who  long  had  been  accustomed 
to  revival  scenes,  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  January,  1802"*® 
in  Randolph  County  at  Bell's  Meeting-house,  near  Bell's  Mills  on 
Deep  River.  He  invited  all  denominations  to  attend,  and  he  espe- 
cially urged  Samuel  E.  McCorkle  of  Rowan  County,  Lewis  F.  Wilson 
of  Iredell  County,  Joseph  D.  Kilpatrick  of  Third  Creek,  and  James 
Hall  of  Bethany  to  come  and  bring  their  congi-egations.  All  except 
James  Hall,  who  had  led  his  congregation  in  one  of  the  first  revivals 
after  the  Revolution,  were  critical  of  the  revival  phenomena.  Before 
the  meeting  closed  they  were  won  to  the  cause.^^ 

After  the  Randolph  meeting,  religious  excitement  spread  through- 
out the  two  presbyteries:  Orange,  which  included  the  territory  east 
of  the  Yadkin,  and  Concord,  which  lay  west  of  the  Yadkin.  When 
the  Rev.  James  Hall  reached  home  after  attending  the  meeting  in 
Randolph,  he  found  that  three  revivals  had  already  begun  within  the 
neighborhood  of  his  congregations.  Other  pastors  had  similar  expe- 
riences. 

Following  the  example  of  Orange  Presbytery,  the  members  of 
Concord  Presbytery  appointed  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  near  the 
center  of  Iredell  County  the  last  of  January,  1802  and  after  that 
another  to  be  held  at  Morganton,  and  after  that  still  another  at  Cross 
Roads  in  Iredell  County,  and  another  in  Mecklenburg  County. 

The  revival  w^as  slower  in  reaching  the  Cape  Fear  region  than  it 
was  in  spreading  through  other  Presbyterian  sections.  The  Cape 
Fear  leaders  in  the  movement  were  Samuel  Stanford,  pastor  at  J^lack 
River  and  Brown  Marsh;  John  Gillespie,   at  Centre,  Laurel  Hill, 


"  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

*^  Infra...  pp.  39-43. 

*•  Qris.sfiin,  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  p.  333  and  n,  basinc  h\s  evidence  tipon  the  state- 
ments made  by  two  men  in  their  old  ago,  gives  the  date  of  this  nveetinir  ns  December,  1801. 
Samuel  McCorkle,  writinj?  Jan.  8,  1802,  gives  the  date  as  Jan.  1-5,  1802.  (Foote,  op.  cit., 
p.  891),  and  James  Hall,  writing  May  4,  1802,  as  the  last  week  in  Januarj-,  1802  (ibid., 
p.  882). 

*"  Foote,  Sketches,  pp.  382-383. 
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and  Raft  Swamp ;  and  Robert  Tate,  at  South  Washington  and  Rock- 
fish.  Murdoch  McMillan  and  Malcolm  Mcl^air,  who  were  licensed 
in  1801  and  ordained  in  1803,  also  entered  into  the  revival  work.  So 
many  joined  the  church  under  the  preaching  of  these  ardent  men  that 
in  1812  Synod  set  oif  the  Cape  Fear  territory  as  Fayetteville  Pres- 
bytery. 

The  Great  Revival  Among  the  Methodists 

While  James  McGready  was  stirring  the  Presbyterians  in  Orange 
County,  preparing  the  way  for  a  gTcat  revival  among  them,  John 
McGhee,  who  was  later  to  join  in  the  work  of  the  Great  Revival  in  the 
West,  and  Daniel  Asbury,  a  native  of  Virginia,  converted  during  the 
early  revivals  in  Fairfax  circuit,  were  also  stirring  the  Methodists. 
In  1788  John  McGhee  joined  the  Methodist  itinerancy.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  associated  with  Daniel  Asbury  in  the  work  west 
of  the  Catawba,  and  in  1792  he  was  in  charge  of  Lincoln  Circuit.  In 
1798  he  moved  to  Sumner  County,  Tennessee.^-^  Asbury  is  reported 
to  have  held  the  first  camp  meeting  in  Western  ^orth  Carolina  at 
Rehoboth  Church  in  Lincoln  County  as  early  as  1794.  William 
McKendree,  afterwards  a  bishop,  ^Nicholas  Walters,  and  William 
Fulwood,  Methodist  itinerants,  and  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  the  cele- 
brated Presbyterian  evangelist  of  Iredell  County,  assisted  Asbury 
with  the  meeting,  and  300  were  converted.^^  So  successful  was  this 
meeting  that  Asbury  appointed  another  to  be  held  the  following  year 
at  Bethel,  about  a  mile  from  Rock  Spring  which  in  1828  became  the 
site  for  the  annual  camp  meeting  for  Lincoln  Circuit. 

It  was  in  this  section  that  the  Great  Revival  first  began  among  the 
Methodists. ^^  The  union  meeting  held  in  January,  1802  on  Deep 
River  in  Randolph  County,  which  spread  the  fire  among  the  Presby- 
terians, also  started  an  awakening  among  the  Methodists.  James 
Sharp  who  lived  on  Snow  Creek  in  Iredell  County  was  one  among  a 
number  of  Methodists  who  "fixed  up  a  four-horse  wagon"  and  took 
his  family  to  the  meeting.  "And  when  they  came  back,  they  came 
with  a  new  religion ;  and  from  that  the  fire  began  to  spread.  There 
was  preaching  or  prayer  meeting  nearly  every  night  at  some  of  the 


"^  Grissom,  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  330-331, 

"Albert  M.  Shipp,  History  of  Methodism  in  South  Carolina  (Nashville,  Tenn.,  1883),  pp. 
271-272. 

**'  In  Janunry,  1801,  Bishop  Asbury  mentioned  that  the  neighborhood  of  John  Mills  in 
Anson  County  "is  visited  with  a  revival  of  rcli2:ion,"  but  in  the  rest  of  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina he  found  reliKion  in  an  "awful  state."     Journal,  III,  11-12,  84. 
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neighboring  houses/'^"*  In  November,  1802  Bishop  Asbury  men- 
tioned in  his  journal  the  work  going  on  among  the  Methodists  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  "I  have  heard  of  some  successful  meet- 
ings which  have  been  held  by  encampments  upon  the  Catawba,  at 
Morgantown,  Swannino,  Pendleton,  Greenville — in  North  and  South 
Carolina :  ministers  of  the  different  denominations  have  attended," 
wrote  the  Bishop.^^ 

At  the  union  meeting  held  near  Statesville  in  January,  1802,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  phase 
of  the  Great  Revival,^**  one  Baptist  and  two  Methodist  preachers  were 
present.  Phillip  Bruce,  presiding  elder  of  Richmond  District,  in 
Virginia,  was  one  of  these  Methodist  preachers.  ^Trom  Saturday 
till  Tuesday  .  .  .  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  and  singing,  continued 
without  intermission ;  near  one  hundred  were  apparently  under  the 
operation  of  grace  at  a  time,"  wrote  Bruce.^^  Methodists  were  also 
present  at  the  Morganton  meeting  held  two  weeks  later  and  at  the 
Iredell  meeting  held  in  March. 

Methodists  now  began  to  appoint  camp  meetings  of  their  own, 
which  they  held  in  connection  with  their  quarterly  conferences.  One 
of  the  first  met  not  far  from  Rutherford  courthouse  in  June,  1802 
where  "thousands  were  present"  and  "many  poor  sinners  felt  the 
power  of  God."^®  At  a  quarterl}^  meeting  held  at  Hanging  Rock  the 
last  of  June,  3,000  people  and  15  ministers,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Presbyterian,  attended.  The  Rev.  James  Jenkins,  presiding  elder 
of  Camden  Circuit,  South  Carolina,  described  the  meeting  in  a  let- 
ter to  Bishop  Asbury  as  follows : 

The  work  began  in  some  degree  on  Saturday  night.  The  preachers 
were  singing,  praying,  or  preaching,  all  the  night.  Saturday  evening 
it  began  again  at  the  stand.  Sabbath  evening,  at  the  close  of  the  sacra- 
ment, some  fell  to  the  earth ;  and  the  exercise  continued  the  whole  night. 
Monday  morning  the  people  came  together  again,  and  began  singing 
and  exhorting :  the  Lord  wrought  again,  and  this  was  the  greatest  time. 
They  were  crying  for  mercy  on  all  sides.^® 

In  a  letter  to  Jenkins,  Daniel  Asbury  said  that  he  had  never  seen 
such  work.     He  joined  fifty  others  in  going  around  the  Yadkin  Cir- 


**  MS.  letter  written  to  Dr.  M.  L.  Wood  quoted  by  Grissom,  op.  cU.,  p.  333. 

"Asbury,  Journal,  III,  84. 

■*  Supra,  p.  31. 

"  Quoted  by  Grissom,  op.  cit.,  p.  835. 

"James  Jenkins,  Experience,  Labours,  and  Sufferingn,  p.   116. 

■•  Ibid.,  p.  116. 
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cuit  holding  meetings  at  every  regular  Methodist  appointment.^^ 
Jenkins  attempted  to  start  a  revival  in  Fayetteville  late  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1802  without  any  success.  He  had  better  results  at  a  regularly 
appointed  camp  meeting  at  Town  Creek,  near  Wilmington. ^^ 

When  Bishop  Asbury  passed  through  Western  !N^orth  Carolina  in 
1803  on  his  way  to  South  Carolina  he  thought  that  the  "encamping 
places''  of  the  Methodists  and  the  Presbyterians  "made  the  country 
look  like  the  Holy  Land,"®^  but  it  was  not  until  1804  that  the  revival 
spirit  had  reached  its  height  among  the  Methodists.  Through  every 
section  of  North  Carolina  which  the  Bishop  passed  on  his  tour  of  the 
State,  he  was  rejoiced  at  the  "life"  among  the  people. ^^  "I  mark 
this  year,  1804,  as  the  greatest  that  has  ever  yet  been  known  in  this 
land  for  religion,"  he  wrote.  The  presiding  elders  were  ready  to 
agree  with  the  bishop.  "I  think  he  was  not  mistaken,"  said  James 
Jenkins,  "for  as  great  as  were  the  displays  of  saving  grace  the  last 
year,  they  were  still  greater  this."^* 

The  practice  of  holding  camp  meetings  at  the  time  of  quarterly 
conferences  had  now  become  a  Methodist  custom.  The  Methodists 
had  so  enthusiastically  taken  over  the  idea  of  the  camp  meeting  and 
they  used  it  so  effectively  that  people  had  to  be  reminded  that  the 
Presbyterians  had  really  made  the  movement  popular.®^ 

The  Baptists  and  the  Great  Revival 

The  work  of  evangelization  went  on  steadily  among  the  Separate 
Baptists  in  J^orth  Carolina  until  the  death  of  Shubal  Stearns  in 
1771.^^  Afterwards,  various  churches  had  short  seasons  of  revivals, 
but  among  the  Baptists,  as  among  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians, 
there  was  no  widespread  evangelical  movement  for  twenty  years  after 
the  Revolution.  At  Grassy  Creek  Church  in  Granville  County,  for 
instance,  "a  great  meeting"  began  July  23,  1775,  and  "many  precious 
souls  were  converted  and  added  to  its  number,  baptisms  occurring 
at  almost  every  regular  meeting  throughout  the  year."®'^  In  1786- 
1787  the  revival  which  stirred  the  Methodists  in  Brunswick,  Sussex, 


^  Jhid.,  p.  117. 

•1  Ibid.,  p.  120. 

"  Asbury,  Journal,  III,  120. 

«3  Ibid.,  pp.  130,  151. 

•*  Jenkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 

"5  Ibid.,  p.  115.  "But  as  was  the  case  in  the  West,  so  here  our  Presbyterian  brethren  took 
the  lead  of  us  in  this  good  work."  "A  Methodist  Brother,"  writing  in  the  Raleigh  Register, 
Aug.  2,  1811,  says,  "It  will  be  remembered  that  our  worthy  brethren,  the  Presbyterians,  were 
among  the  first  movers  of  camp  meetings,   .   .   ." 

••  Edwards,  "Materials,"  N.  O.  H.  R.,  VII,  386 

"Robert  I.  Devin,  A  History  of  Qrassy  Oneek  Baptist  Church  (Raleigh,  N.  C,  1880),  pp. 
70,   80. 
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and  Amelia  circuits  in  Virginia  crossed  over  the  border  into  North 
Carolina  and  not  only  revived  Methodism,  but  stirred  the  Baptists 
in  the  Grassy  Creek  and  Flat  River  associations. ®®  The  revival  in 
the  Grassy  Creek  Church  was  thought  to  be  the  greatest  in  "extent, 
power,  and  influence''  which  the  church  had  ever  experienced. 

Despite  these  brief  post-Revolutionary  revivals,  the  Baptist  churches 
in  the  State  suffered  greatly  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  "Its  in- 
jurious effects  upon  morals  and  religion,''  swept  away  some  churches 
and  greatly  reduced  others. ^^  As  early  as  1778,  the  leaders  of  the 
Kehukee  Association,  fearful  of  this  coldness  in  religion,  observed 
a  fast  day  to  "humble  themselves"  before  the  Lord  and  "to  solicit  the 
throne  of  grace  for  a  revival. "^^  In  1785  the  Association  not  only 
observed  a  fast  day  but  set  apart  a  time  between  sunset  and  dark  of 
every  day  for  the  churches  to  unite  in  prayer  for  a  revival.  Again  in 
1794  the  Association  set  aside  the  Saturday  before  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  every  month  as  a  day  for  prayer  meetings  in  behalf  of  a  revival. 

In  1800  there  was  "a  small  appearance  of  the  beginning  of  the 
work"  in  the  Camden,  Flat  Swamp,  and  Connoho  churches.''^  But 
it  was  not  until  1801  that  the  Great  Revival  began  and  not  until  1802 
that  it  got  well  under  way.  In  1801  Elder  Lemuel  Burkitt,  leader 
and  historian  of  the  Kehukee  Association,  went  to  the  West  to  inves- 
tigate at  first  hand  the  "great  meetings"  being  held  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  imder  the  preaching  of  James  McGready  and  the  McGhee 
brothers.  Returning  in  time  for  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Kehukee 
Association,  he  announced  from  the  platform  "that  in  about  eight 
months  six  thousand  had  .  .  .  been  baptized  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
and  that  a  general  stir  had  taken  place  amongst  all  ranks  and  socfie- 
ties  of  people,  and  that  the  work  was  still  going  on."^~  'No  sooner 
had  he  finished  speaking  than  on  all  sides  people  began  crying  for 
mercy  and  shouting  praise  to  God. 

From  this  meeting,  delegates  and  ministers  carried  "the  sacred 
flame"  home  to  the  churches.  People  became  more  interested  than 
usual  in  attending  preaching,  and  the  congregations  were  more  sol- 
emn. "Thus  the  work  began  to  revive  in  many  places  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Association,"  wrote  Elder  Burkitt.    "The  word  preached 


•"  Ibid.,  p.  85;  Minutes  of  the  Flat  River  Baptist  Association,  1833,  p.  5. 

••  DeTin,  op.  eit.,  p.  84. 

"Lemuel  Burkitt  and  Jesse  Read,  Concise  History  of  the  Kehnkrf  Assoeiati/^n.  p.  139 
(1803  ed.)  ;  Joseph  Biggs,  Concise  History  of  the  Kehuket  Baptist  Association  (1834  ed.), 
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"  Burkitt  and  Read,  p.  140;  Blgga,  p.  111. 

"Burkitt  and  Read,  pp.  140-141;   Biggs,  pp.  111-112. 
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was  attended  with  such  a  divine  power,  that  at  some  meetings  two 
or  three  hundred  would  be  in  floods  of  tears,  and  many  crying  out 
loudly  what  shall  we  do  to  he  saved  .  .  .  old  Christians  were  so  re- 
vived they  were  all  on  fire  to  see  their  neighbors,  their  neighbors' 
children  and  their  own  families  so  much  engaged.  .  .  .  Many  hach- 
sliders  who  had  been  runaway  for  many  years,  returned  weeping 
home.  The  ministers  seemed  all  united  in  love,  and  no  strife  nor 
contention  amongst  them.  .  .  .''"'^  Churches  which  had  not  received 
a  new  member  for  years,  now  received  members  at  every  meeting. 
Four  churches  in  Bertie,  Northampton,  and  Hertford  counties  bap- 
tized 600  members  in  two  years.  By  1803  the  churches  within  the 
Kehukee  Association  had  added  1,500  new  members,  and  the  work 
was  still  progressing. 

Some  Baptist  ministers  were  present  at  the  great  Randolph  meet- 
ing in  January,  1802,  which  was  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the 
Great  Revival  among  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Methodists.  Baptist 
ministers  also  attended  the  succeeding  union  meetings  which  the  Pres- 
byterians called,  and  they  were  present  at  the  first  annual  camp  meet- 
ings which  the  Methodists  appointed  on  their  circuits,  but  their  doc- 
trine of  close  communion  kept  them  from  entering  as  freely  into  the 
inter-denominational  camp  meetings  as  did  the  members  of  the  other 
two  denominations.^*  The  Baptist  denomination  soon  came  to  forbid 
its  members  accepting  tokens,  or  tickets,  entitling  the  holder  to  com- 
munion, customarily  handed  out  to  all  church  members  at  a  camp 
meeting. 

The  Baptists  usually  held  their  encampments  during  association  and 
union  meetings.  An  association  meeting,  from  the  organization  of 
Sandy  Creek  Association  in  1758,  had  always  been  a  "reviving  time," 
largely  attended  by  all  within  reach  of  the  place  of  meeting.  Elder 
Burkitt,  however,  mentions  the  union  meetings  as  special  instruments 
of  the  Great  Revival.  They  were  ordinarily  held  by  several  adjacent 
Baptist  churches  for  the  purpose  of  "conferring  in  love,  about  matters 
relating  to  peace,  brotherly  union,  and  general  fellowship. "'^^ 

Within  the  Kehukee  Association  there  were  four  such  union  meet- 
ings: east  side  of  Chowan  River,  Bertie,  Flat  Swamp,  and  Swift 
Creek.    During  the  Great  Revival  as  many  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  min- 


"  Burkitt  and  Read,  pp.  141-142;  Bipgs,  p.  112. 

''Benedict,   General  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomination,  p.   687;   Raleigh  Star,  Aug.   2, 
1811;  Raleigh  Reqister,  Aug.  2,  1811. 

"  Burkitt  and  Read,  op.  cit.,  p.  149;  Biggs,  op.  cit.,  p.  118. 
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isters  and  three  or  four  thousand  people  attended  these  meetings.  At 
a  union  meeting  held  at  Parker's  Meeting  House  in  August,  1803, 
some  4,000  persons  were  present.  Before  Elder  Burkitt  "ascended 
the  stage  to  preach"  threatening  clouds  arose,  and  soon  the  rain  be- 
gan to  fall. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  numerous  congregation  still  kept  together; 
and  although  every  effort  was  used  to  shun  the  rain,  by  umbrellas,  car- 
riages, blankets,  &c.  yet  we  believe  1000  people  were  exposed  to  the  rain 
without  any  shelter;  and  some  crying,  some  convulsed  to  the  ground, 
some  begging  the  ministers  to  pray  for  them ;  and  they  composedly  stood 
and  received  the  falling  shower  without  ever  being  dispersed.*^^ 

As  in  the  Kehukee  Association,  the  work  progressed  within  the 
Sandy  Creek  Association  until  all  but  a  few  churches  had  felt  the 
influence  of  the  Great  Revival. 

Religious  Cycles 

The  Great  Revival  was  by  no  means  confined  to  North  Carolina  and 
to  the  West.  It  was  a  religious  movement  which  swept  the  entire 
country  from  New  England  to  Georgia.^'^  In  North  Carolina  it 
reached  its  climax  about  1805.  After  four  or  five  years  the  Baptists 
began  to  give  up  the  idea  of  holding  numerous  encampments.  "The 
Baptists  established  camp-meetings  from  motives  of  convenience  and 
necessity,  and  relinquished  them  as  soon  as  they  were  no  longer  need- 
ful," wrote  the  Rev.  David  Benedict,  the  Baptist  historian,  in  1813.^® 
As  early  as  1803  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  mildly  hinted  that  it 
might  be  better  for  the  church  to  gain  new  members  in  a  "calm  and 
ordinary  manner.""'^  Neither  the  Baptists  nor  the  Presbyterians, 
however,  entirely  gave  up  the  idea  of  encampments.®^  But  it  was  the 
Methodist  Church  which  saw  in  the  camp  meeting  an  opportunity  to 
spread  the  gospel  rapidly.  From  1802  until  the  extremities  of  the 
Civil  War  temporarly  put  an  end  to  it,  the  Methodists  regularly  held 
annual  encampments  on  most  of  the  circuits  in  North  Carolina. 

Although  the  Great  Revival  reached  its  height  about  1805,  the  re- 
vival movement  continued.  Bishop  Asbury  thought  that  1808  ex- 
ceeded all  former  years  in  the  number  of  camp  meetings  which  the 

'"  Rurkitt  and  Read,  p.  153;  BigRS,  p.  121. 

"See  Porter,  Letters  on  Re'ioiviin  Rfviral.i:  A.sl)Ui*>'.  Jourunl.  Ill,  passim;  Clevelnnd,  The 
Great  Revival  in  the  West,  ch.  Ill;  Raieiijh  Regikter,  Sept.  12,  1803. 
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Methodists  held.  ^^I  rejoice  to  think/'  he  wrote  from  Ohio,  '^there 
will  be  perhaps  four  or  ^ve  hundred  camp-meetings  this  year ;  may 
this  year  outdo  all  former  years  in  the  conversion  of  precious  souls 
to  God  !"^^  After  1812  the  number  of  camp  meeting  notices  suddenly 
dropped  off  in  l^orth  Carolina  newspapers.  In  1818,  however,  the 
State  was  in  the  grip  of  another  revival  movement.  "At  a  camp 
meeting  recently  held  in  Greene  County,  at  the  Rainbow  meeting 
house,  the  great  Jehovah  God  made  known  his  mighty  power  in  the 
happy  conversion  of  about  forty  souls,''^^  wrote  a  correspondent  to  the 
Raleigh  Register.  Every  year  from  1818  until  about  1825  the  papers 
again  carried  news  of  frequent  camp  meetings.  In  1821  the  Pres- 
byterian Synod  of  North  Carolina  rejoiced  over  a  revival  underway 
among  its  churches.*^  In  1824  "the  Lord  blessed  many  of  the 
churches''  in  the  Sandy  Creek  Baptist  Association  "with  extensive 
revivals.  Prayer  meetings  were  frequent  and  much  blessed  in  the 
conversion  of  souls."** 

After  a  short  period  of  "religious  coldness"  a  third  revival  move- 
ment got  underway  in  North  Carolina  about  1829  and  continued  un- 
til about  1835.  "A  considerable  revival  has  taken  place  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  this  town,  within  the  last  ten  days,"  wrote  the  Raleigh 
Star  in  1829.  "The  preachers  and  leading  members  exert  themselves 
in  a  surprising  degree.  The  church  is  scarcely  closed  from  morning 
to  midnight,  and  sometimes  even  later,  and  the  short  intervals  they 
allow  themselves  there,  are  filled  up  by  prayer  and  exhortation  in  pri- 
vate dwellings."*^  In  1833  the  Fayetteville  Observer  called  atten- 
tion to  a  four-day  meeting  near  Carthage  at  which  "nearly  200  indi- 
viduals professed  a  change  of  heart,  about,  100  of  whom  have  joined 
the  Presbyterian  Church."*^  Also  in  1833  the  Rev.  John  W.  Childs 
greatly  stirred  the  Methodists  in  Piedmont  North  Carolina.  "He 
commenced  holding  camp-meetings  as  early  as  July,  and  kept  them 
up  till  the  middle  of  October."*^  In  1834  the  Baptists  had  a  "reviv- 
ing time"  at  their  customary  camp  ground  at  Dockery's  in  Richmond 
County.** 

Again  newspapers  were  silent  on  the  subject  of  revivals.     Again 


8^  Asbury,  Journal,  III,  249. 
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in  1840  they  published  news  of  ''life"  among  the  people  for  a  period 
of  several  years.  In  1842  the  Greensboro  Patriot  called  the  attention 
of  the  State  to  the  ''unwonted  seriousness''  that  had  "overspread  the 
people  of  our  town  and  neghborhood ;  .  .  .  Scarcely  any  individual 
speaks  of  the  subject  with  levity;  .  .  .  Divine  service  is  performed 
daily  in  the  churches,  and  numerously  attended;  .  .  ."®^  The  last 
significant  revival  season  of  the  ante-bellum  period  came  in  1857. 
"We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  interest  in  the  salvation  of  souls, 
so  generally  manifested  for  the  last  week  or  so  by  worshippers  in  the 
Baptist  Church  of  this  City,  is  increasing,"^^  wrote  the  North  Caro- 
lina Standard  of  Raleigh.  At  the  same  time  the  Charlotte  Deinocrat 
announced  that  a  revival  was  progressing  not  only  in  North  Carolina 
but  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  as  well.®^  The  following  year 
the  Standard  again  called  attention  to  the  revival  movement  which 
had  spread  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  Wilmington  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  revival  and  in  Raleigh  the  pastors  of  the  Methodist, 
Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  churches  were  holding  union  prayer  meet- 
ings which  were  largely  attended.^^ 

These  are  the  periods  when  religious  excitement  was  at  its  height 
in  ante-bellum  North  Carolina,  but  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
revivals  were  confined  solely  to  their  limits.  From  the  time  of  the 
Great  Revival  until  1860  scarcely  a  year  passed  that  some  church 
in  some  section  of  the  State  did  not  experience  a  revival  of  religion. 
If  there  was  a  "quickening  time''  at  the  revival,  the  movement  might 
spread  to  a  nearby  community  and  even  to  another  denomination. 
During  the  Great  Revival,  the  meetings  were  confined  largely  to  rural 
communities,  which  were  at  that  time  the  strongholds  of  the  evangelical 
denominations,  but  as  the  towns  developed  and  the  churches  be<?ame 
entrenched  there,  the  towns  also  had  their  seasons  of  revivals. 


The  Psychology  of  the  Revival 

The  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Great  Revival,  as  well 
as  of  revival  movements  in  general,  are  to  be  found  in  the  field  of 
social  psychology.®^  In  a  state  in  which  the  masses  of  the  people  were 
as  illiterate  and  consequently  as  superstitious  as  they  were  in  North 
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Carolina  throughout  the  ante-bellum  period,^*  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  religious  propaganda  would  flourish.  Rural  life  was  so  isolated 
and  the  opportunities  for  recreation  were  so  few  that  the  mere  fact  of 
having  some  place  to  go  was  an  excitement  in  itself.  With  these  fac- 
tors given,  the  results  of  a  revival  were  almost  inevitable.  The  suc- 
cessful revival  preachers,  such  as,  James  McGreadj,  John  McGhee, 
Lorenzo  Dow,  and  James  Jenkins,  were  all  men  of  powerful  dramatic 
voices.  They  lay  stress  upon  one  central  idea,  such  as  salvation  or 
hell,  and  hammered  away  at  this  idea,  playing  upon  the  people's 
superstitious  fear  of  the  devil,  arousing  their  emotions  until  they  had 
the  crowd  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  Group  psychology  did  the  rest. 
With  the  congregation  at  a  high  emotional  pitch  it  was  only  necessary 
for  one  person  to  shout  or  to  fall  down  for  hundreds  to  do  likewise. 
Emotions  of  fear  and  joy  now  became  muscular  activity. 

At  a  camp  meeting  in  Orange  County  in  1837  the  revival  had  pro- 
gressed five  days  "without  even  a  grunt,"  when  the  "spirit  of  preach- 
ing" came  upon  Brantley  York,  who  was  delivering  a  sermon  from 
the  text,  "Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus."  "When  about  two-thirds  through 
the  sermon,  there  was  a  display  of  divine  power,  that  I  have  never 
witnessed  before  or  since,"  said  York.  "I  felt  like  my  feet  would 
leave  the  floor  of  the  stand  so  that  I  involuntarily  grasped  the  book- 
board.  In  looking  over  the  congregation  I  saw  many  falling  from 
their  seats.  Some  were  shouting  aloud,  while  others  were  crying  as 
loud  for  mercy.  I  called  for  mourners  and  it  appeared  to  me  as  if 
the  whole  congregation  was  trying  to  get  into  the  altar,  and  such  was 
their  eagerness  to  get  there  that  they  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  came,  for  they  fell  over  the  benches  or  what- 
ever came  in  their  way."^^ 

Mere  suggestibility  and  sympathetic  like-mindedness  are  not  suf- 
ficient, however,  to  explain  all  of  the  different  phases  of  the  revival 
phenomena.  As  a  correspondent  of  the  Raleigh  Register  pointed  out 
in  1841,  hypnosis  produced  some  of  the  exercises.^®  Undoubtedly 
auto-suggestion  was  largely  responsible  for  a  person's  being  seized 
with  an  exercise  when  alone.  Moreover,  many  of  the  exercises  corre- 
spond to  the  muscular  movements  and  other  symptoms  typical  of 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  or  chorea.    A  confirmed  deist,  converted  at  a  camp 


"*  Guion    Griffis   Johnson,    "Social    Characteristics  of    Ante-Bellum    North    Carolina,"    North 
Carolina  TTistorical  Review.  VI.    154-157. 

•0  Brantley  York,  Avtohioaraphi/    (Durham,  N.  C,  1910),  pp.  39-40. 
»•  Raleigh  Register,  Oct.  26.  1841. 
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meeting  in  Cabarrus  County  in  1802,  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  exercise  which  closely  resembles  epilepsy : 

...  I  was  at  once  struck  "wdth  an  unusual  sensation  in  my  heart,  which 
in  a  little  time  pervaded  my  chest  in  general.  I  felt  no  pain,  but  appre- 
hended immediate  death.  I  endeavored  to  remove  it  by  walking,  but 
in  vain.  Having  returned  to  the  tent,  the  sensation  pervaded  my  whole 
body,  and  convulsions  and  involuntary  gnashing  of  teeth  ensued.  Instan- 
taneously these  ceased,  and  I  became  as  one  dead,  unable  to  move.  While 
this  continued,  which  was  said  to  be  about  two  hours,  I  experienced  a 
dreadful  gloom,  and  confused  horrors  of  mind,  but  had  no  particular 
view  of  my  sins.  This  resemblance  of  death  was  succeeded  by  other 
convulsions,  and  I  again  felt  quiet ;  and  until  morning  experienced  more 
dreadful  horrors,  which  increased  as  my  bodily  strength  returned.  When 
the  exercise  of  my  bodily  organs  was  tolerably  recovered,  my  horrors 
ceased  without  my  being  able  to  assign  the  particular  cause  of  their 
removal.®^ 

It  was  so  customary  for  the  masses  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
to  attribute  circumstances  which  they  could  not  readily  explain  to 
the  work  of  either  God  or  the  devil  that  it  is  no  wonder  a  person  thought 
the  power  of  God  was  upon  him  when  he  was  "struck"  at  a  camp  meet- 
ing. Superstitious  folk  frequently  attributed  epilepsy  and  other  nerv- 
ous disorders  to  the  devil.  During  a  period  of  religious  excitement 
it  was  easy  to  declare  these  same  disorders  to  be  a  visitation  of  the 
Lord.  Undoubtedly  many  persons  feigned  an  exercise  either  to  play 
a  practical  joke  on  camp-meeting  leaders  or  to  attract  attention  to 
themselves  and  thus  compensate  for  some  feeling  of  personal  in- 
feriority. The  loudest  shouter  was  often  looked  upon  as  the  most  de- 
vout person  at  a  camp  meeting. 

The  explanations  which  modern  psychologists  give  of  revival  move- 
ments advance  very  little  that  is  new  except  the  terminology.  At  the 
time  of  the  Great  Revival  there  were  educated  ministers  and  Laymen 
in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere  who  understood  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  the  Great  Revival  and  offered  explanations  to  the  public  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  press.®^  Early  in  1802  the  Rev.  Samuel  McCorkle, 
who  later  accepted  the  work  of  the  Great  Revival  as  the  act  of  God, 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  those  of  "weak  nerves,  women,  adolescents, 
and  Negi'oes,"  were  more  frequently  struck  than  were  able-bodied  men 
and  that  it  was  at  the  close  of  a  meeting,  when  the  body  was  worn  out 

•^  Footc.  Sketrheit,  p.  897. 

"See.  for  example,  Bangs,  Ilistory  of  the  Methodist  Church   (New  York.  1839),  II.  112-119. 
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and  the  mind  impressed  witli  a  long  series  of  dreadful  sights  and 
sounds  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  fell.^^ 

^^In  a  thinking  mind/'  wrote  Ebenezer  H.  Cummins,  after  attend- 
ing a  camp  meeting  near  Spartanburg  in  1802,  ^^an  approach  to  the 
spot"  of  a  camp  meeting  "engendered  awful  and  yet  pleasing  reflec- 
tion. The  ideas  which  necessarily  struck  the  mind  were,  thousands 
in  motion  to  a  point,  where  to  meet,  tell,  hear,  see  and  feel  the  mighty 
power  of  God.  Believe  me,  sir,  no  composition  can  exaggerate  the 
spirit  of  one  of  these  occasions,  .  .  .''"^^^  A  correspondent  of  the 
Raleigh  Star  in  1819  attributed  the  success  of  a  camp  meeting  to  its 
environment.  "...  there  is  no  form  of  worship,"  said  he,  "so  well 
calculated  to  work  upon  the  feelings  or  sympathies  of  the  obdurate, 
as  the  nightly  devotional  exercises  practised  at  a  Methodist  Camp- 
meeting;  for  if  the  reasoning  and  persuasive  powers  of  the  preacher 
prove  abortive,  there  are  attending  circumstances,  which  never  fail  to 
produce  the  desired  end."^*^^ 

Of  the  physical  manifestations  of  camp  meetings,  the  Rev.  ^Nathaniel 
Blount  wrote  in  1805  to  his  friend  the  Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew, 
"...  when  people  work  themselves  up  to  a  very  violent  agitation 
of  mind,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  should  have  some  very  extraordinary 
and  surprising  effect  on  the  body."-^^^  More  than  thirty  years  later, 
after  the  study  of  mental  diseases  had  greatly  advanced,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Raleigh  Register,  calling  himself  "A  Lover  of  the 
Right  Thing,"  offered  the  following  explanation  of  the  exercises : 

Catalepsy,^^^  (from  Katakambano  (Greek)  to  seize,  to  hold,  to  which 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen  gives  the  following  definition:  "A  sudden 
suppression  of  motion  and  sensation,  the  body  remaining  in  the  same 
posture  that  it  was  in  when  seized,")  is  one  of  those  remarkable 
nervous  affections  that  have  furnished  the  superstitious  at  many  turns 
of  the  world  with  what  they  supposed  to  be  infallible  proof  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  "holy  spirit."  .  .  .  Catalepsy  when  genuine,  for  it  is  some- 
times counterfeited,  is  truly  a  curious  disease,  .  .  . 

The  combined  agency  of  joy  and  fear  produced  by  hideous  represen- 
tations of  the  devil,  and  hopes  of  escape,  has  much  to  do  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Cataleptic  attacks  found  at  camp  meetings.    Query.    Would 


••Foote.    op.    cit.,   410. 
100  Ibid.,  p.  408. 
"1  The  Star,  Sept.  10,  1819. 

"'  MS.  in   Pettigrew  Papers.  1805.      In  possession  of  the  North   Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, Raleigh. 

i<"  An  extreme  form  of  hypnosis. 
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a  cool  and  rational  argument  upon  the  same  subject  produce  the  same 
effects  ?io4 

The  Rev.  Eli  W.  Caruthers,  while  accepting  revivals  as  a  means 
of  spreading  the  gospel  quickly,  did  not  approve  of  camp-meeting 
extravagancies.  In  referring  to  the  Great  Revival  he  says:  '^Some 
say  that  the  people  were  mad  and  that  the  preachers  were  making 
mad;  .  .  .  Others  said  that  those  who  were  crying  so  earnestly  for 
mercy  were  only  scared  into  it  by  the  vivid  descriptions  of  future 
torments  and  the  awful  denunciations  of  God's  wrath  wh[ich]  they 
heard  from  the  pulpit;  .  .  .  Many  then,  as  they  do  now,  ascribe 
the  whole  to  sympathy,  first  with  the  preacher  and  then  with  others ; 
and  no  doubt  sympathy  had  something  to  do  with  it  as  it  always  has 
to  do  with  religion  and  everything  else."^^^ 

The  revival  made  its  gTeatest  appeal  to  the  common  folk  but  the 
upper  classes  did  not  escape  its  influence.  It  was  confined  chiefly  to 
the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  churches,  although  at  the 
beginning  some  Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  and  Episcopal  ministers 
in  the  State  also  attended  camp  meetings. -^^^  Despite  its  extrava- 
gancies, the  revival  was  a  liberalizing  movement.  For  a  while  it 
turned  men's  thoughts  away  from  creed.  It  focused  attention  upon 
the  individual.  It  joined  with  forces  in  other  fields  of  thought  to 
emphasize  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Churches  stretched  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  colonial  interests.  They  now  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  establishment  of  schools,  missions,  poor  relief,  and 
other  humanitarian  reforms. 


^°*  Raleigh  Register,  Oct.  26,  1841. 

i<»  MS.  Caruthers,  "Richard  Hugg  King,"  pp.  29-30. 
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LETTERS  OF  LAWRENCE  O'BRYAN  BRANCH 

1856-1860 

Edited  by  A.  E,.  N^ewsome 

Introduction 

The  letters  of  a  congressman  so  distinguished  as  Lawrence  O'Bryan 
Branch  of  !N^orth  Carolina,  written  in  a  period  so  critical  as  the  late 
1850's,  possess  particular  historical  interest  and  value.  Thirty-eight 
of  the  letters  of  Congressman  Branch,  written  chiefly  to  his  wife  from 
1856  to  1860,  are  here  published.-^  They  throw  light  upon  his  per- 
sonality, family  relations  and  congressional  career;  upon  social  life 
in  Washington ;  upon  President  Buchanan^s  visit  to  North  Carolina 
in  1859 ;  and  upon  the  grave  sectional  issues  which  were  so  soon  to 
disrupt  the  Union. 

Branch,  born  in  1820  at  Enfield  of  a  prominent  and  wealthy  family 
and  orphaned  at  an  early  age,  was  reared  by  his  uncle  and  guardian, 
John  Branch,  governor.  United  States  senator,  and  secretary  of  the 
navy  in  Jackson's  first  administration.  He  was  well  educated  by 
private  tutors  and  at  the  University  of  E'orth  Carolina  and  Princeton, 
where  he  graduated  with  distinction  in  1838.  After  studying  law  and 
editing  a  newspaper  for  a  brief  period  in  Tennessee,  he  settled  and 
built  up  a  successful  law  practice  in  Florida,  where  he  volunteered 
and  served  as  an  aide-de-camp  in  the  Seminole  War.  In  1844  he 
married  Nancy  Haywood  Blount,  daughter  of  General  William  Au- 
gustus Blount  of  Beaufort  County,  and  four  of  their  children  reached 
maturity — William  Augustus  Blount,  Susan,  Nannie,  and  Josephine. 
In  1848  Branch  left  Florida  and  settled  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  where  he 
practiced  law,  looked  after  his  landed  interests,  and  invested  in  rail- 
road development.  He  was  president  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail- 
road Company  from  1852  to  1855.  An  active  Democrat,  he  was  a 
presidential  elector  on  the  Pierce  ticket  in  1852  and  a  successful  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  1854.  He  served  continuously  as  Democratic 
representative  in  Congress  from  1855  until  the  end  of  the  thirty-sixth 
Congress  in  March,  1861. 

^  They  were  selected  from  the  letters  in  the  Mrs.  L».  O'B.  Branch  Papers,  1791-1884,  de- 
posited by  Armistead  Jones  Maupin,  Raleigh,  with  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
and  by  it  repaired,  moiinted  and  bound  in  two  volumes.  In  addition  to  the  letters,  this  col- 
lection contains  several  of  Branch's  printed  speeches  and  political  letters.  The  Historical 
Commission  possesses  another  collection,  L  O'B.  Branch  Papers,  1805-1862,  consisting  chiefly 
of  letters  and  orders  relating  to  his  military  career;  but  it  contains  no  letters  written  by 
Branch  while  he  was  in  Congress. 
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Though  a  partisan  Southern  Democrat  and  a  champion  of  the  in- 
terests of  his  district,  state  and  section.  Branch  was  not  an  extremist, 
and  repeatedly  he  sought  to  check  the  immoderation  of  Southern  ^^fire- 
eaters."  He  was  not  among  the  foremost  leaders  of  Congress,  but  he 
was  a  forceful  speaker,  a  member  of  the  important  Committee  on 
Territories,  and  a  friend  and  consistent  supporter  of  Buchanan.  He 
participated  in  debates  on  finance,  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  party  poli- 
tics, the  assault  on  Sumner,  the  homestead  bill,  and  the  controversy 
over  negro  slavery.  He  opposed  high  tariff,  homestead,  and  the  "dis- 
tribution^' of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  to  the  states,  though  he 
favored  "depositing"  these  proceeds  with  the  states.  He  declined  the 
cabinet  position  of  postmaster  general  and,  late  in  1860,  that  of  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  offered  by  President  Buchanan. 

Branch  demonstrated  wisdom  and  statesmanship  in  his  views  on 
wise  Democratic  policy  in  the  campaign  of  1860.  He  strongly  op- 
posed the  new  doctrine,  developed  after  1856  by  Southern  extremists, 
that  Congress  must  protect  slavery  in  the  territories.  The  South  did 
not  make  this  new  doctrine  a  test  in  1856;  and  to  do  so  in  1860 
would  disrupt  the  Democratic  party,  produce  Republican  victory,  and 
surrender  the  great  safeguard  which  the  South  had  won  after  years 
of  struggle — the  principle  of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  He  believed  that  the  people 
of  the  slaveholding  states  had  the  right  to  remove  with  their  slaves 
to  the  territories  and  that  territorial  legislatures  could  not  abolish 
slavery.  Only  a  state  had  this  power.  Moreover,  it  was  the  duty  of 
territorial  legislatures  to  pass  necessary  laws  for  the  protection  of 
resident  slaveowners  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  property.  If  the 
legislature  should  pass  laws  infringing  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  slaveholders,  they  had  a  remedy  in  the  federal  courts  which  would 
pronounce  the  laws  unconstitutional.  If  the  territorial  legislature 
should  fail  to  pass  positive  legislation  for  the  protection  of  slavery, 
the  President  and  Congress  should  be  given  the  power  to  appoint  tho 
members  of  the  legislature.  However,  the  new  policy  could  have  no 
practical  application.  It  was  an  abstraction  for  whose  fancied  ad- 
vantages the  Democratic  party  should  not  risk  its  unity.  Slave- 
owners would  not  migi-ate  to  a  region  where  slavery  was  unprofitable. 
There  were  no  slaves  and  would  be  none  in  the  territories  of  Nebraska, 
Oregon  and  Washington;  New  Mexico  already  had  satisfactory  slave 
laws;   and  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  territory  would  soon   enjoy 
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statehood  or,  if  not,  they  had  recourse  to  the  federal  courts  against 
hostile  legislation. 

Under  no  circumstances  was  Branch  in  favor  of  destroying  the 
protective  policy  of  non-intervention  and  adopting  the  new  policy 
that  Congress  must  pass  laws  for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  terri- 
tories whose  legislatures  were  delinquent  in  this  respect.  The  new 
doctrine  "opens  the  door  of  the  temple,  invites  an  abolition  Congress 
to  the  very  hearthstone  of  the  slaveholder's  domestic  circle,  and  allows 
it  to  strike  its  deadly  blows  at  him  in  his  daily  and  hourly  walks." 
To  admit  that  Congress  has  power  over  the  subject  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  South. 

The  stubborn  adherence  of  "fire-eating''  Southern  delegates  to  the 
new  policy  against  which  Branch  counselled  split  the  Charleston  con- 
vention of  1860  and  the  Democratic  party  and  contributed  mightily 
to  Kepublican  victory  in  1860.  After  the  delegates  from  the  lower 
South  seceded  from  the  Charleston  convention,  Branch  hoped  that 
they  would  restore  unity  to  the  national  Democratic  party  either  by 
participating  in  the  Baltimore  convention  or  by  accepting  its  nominees. 
But  his  hopes  were  not  fulfilled. 

Branch  advocated  the  secession  of  North  Carolina  when  he  saw 
that  the  seceded  states  would  be  coerced.  After  Lincoln's  call  for 
troops  forced  the  state  reluctantly  to  secede  and  prepare  for  armed 
resistance.  Branch  volunteered  as  a  private,  but  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Ellis  as  quartermaster  and  paymaster-general.  He  soon 
resigned  to  enter  active  service  as  colonel  of  the  33rd  ISTorth  Carolina 
regiment.  On  January  17,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  by  President  Davis  and  placed  in  command  of  Confederate 
forces  around  Newbem.  Confronted  by  superior  numbers,  he  re- 
treated with  skill  and  was  transferred  to  Virginia.  In  1862  he  led 
his  brigade  with  such  credit  as  to  receive  compliments  from  Lee  and 
other  leaders  in  the  battles  of  Hanover  Court  House,  Seven  Days, 
Cedar  Run,  Second  Manassas,  Fairfax  Court  House,  Ox  Hill,  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  Antietam.  On  September  17,  at  Antietam,  he  was 
shot  through  the  head  and  instantly  killed.^ 


2  Accounts  of  the  life  and  career  of  Branch  may  he  found  in  W.  W.  Pierson,  "Lawrence 
O'Bryan  Branch,"  Dictionary  of  American  Biography ;  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History  of 
North  Carolina,  VII,  55-59;  Confederate  Military  History,  IV,  298-300;  John  Hughes, 
Laurence  O'Bryan  Branch,  An  Oration;  D.  H.  Hill,  Bethel  to  Sharpsburg,  2  vols.;  Walter 
Clark,  History  of  the  Several  Regiments  and  Battalions  from  North  Carolina  in  the  Great 
War,  1861-65,  5  vols.;  Congressional  Globe,  1855-61;  and  Letter  of  Lawrence  O'B.  Branch 
to  His  Constituents,  May  15,  1860,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Mrs.  L.  O'B  Branch  Papers 
and  is  printed  in  Tho  North  Carolina  Standard,  June  23,  27,  1860. 
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Letters  of  Lawrence  O'Bryan  Branch 

To  Mrs.  Branch^ 

Washington  City  30  July  56 
Wednesday  Evening. 

Sue*  wrote  me  about  the  death  of  Anarchy.^  It  will  be  a  serious  loss 
to  you,  but  it  is  useless  to  distress  ourselves  about  what  cannot  be  reme- 
died.   Dr.  Johnson^  did  not  seem  to  think  her  much  sick,  when  I  left. 

Having  got  my  speech'^  into  the  printer^s  hands,  I  have  a  little  leisure 
for  the  first  time  in  a  week.    It  will  be  printed  day  after  tomorrow. 

Since  I  wrote  you,  I  have  moved  up  stairs  into  Mrs.  Kobbins'  back 
room.  The  board, — eating  attendance  and  every  thing — is  bad  enough. 
Every  body, — boarders,  servants  and  proprietors, — seem  fagged  out.  The 
only  activity  is  amongst  the  flies.  The  table  is  literally  black  with  them, 
and  no  one  pretends  to  brush  them  off.  Even  Mrs.  Clay^  has  lost  her 
vigor,  and  says  nothing  in  our  behalf.  The  House  meets  now  at  11  o^clock 
and  sits  until  after  4, — 5  solid  hours, — So  that  we  get  home  after  dinner 
is  over,  and  consequently  rarely  meet  the  ladies.  The  weather  has  been 
for  two  weeks,  such  as  I  never  felt  for  so  long  a  time  before.  One  can 
scarcely  exist  much  less  dress  to  go  into  the  parlor.  In  the  Hall  of  the 
House,  it  is  almost  unbearable,  and  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning  every 
stitch  of  clothing  on  me  is  saturated  with  perspiration.  Whilst  I  am 
writing  a  severe  thunder  shower  is  passing  over  which  improves  the  at- 
mosphere some,  but  it  is  still  very  warm  and  not  enough  rain  has  fallen 
to  be  of  much  service. 

As  usual  all  the  ladies  have  plans  on  foot  for  going  to  the  Springs  &c. 
But  none  are  executed.  Mrs.  Shorter^  was  packed  up  to  go  to  Berkeley,^^ 
but  it  was  given  out.  Mrs.  Clay  &  Jenny  Hilliard,  have  several  times 
appointed  days  to  start  to  Shocco,^^  but  have  not  gone. 

My  Hat  and  the  Contents  of  the  paper  box  left  in  the  back  passage, — 
I  mean  the  paste  board  box — were  stolen  in  my  absence.  I  do  not  know 
what  was  in  the  box,  as  you  filled  it.  It  was  emptied  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept some  nails.  A  Washington  boarding  house  is  a  sweet  place  towards 
the  close  of  a  long  session. 

The  excitement  about  the  Brooks  affair  and  the  various  affairs  which 
grew  out  of  it,  has  passed  away  entirely.  Brooks  &  Wilson  came  out  as 
the  heroes. — Keitt  &  Burlinghame  take  nothing  in  the  way  of  increased 

3  In  1844  Branch  married  Nancy  Haywood  Blount,  daughter  of  General  William  Augustus 
(1792-1867)    and  Anno   Haywood  Blount  of    Beaufort  County. 

*  Either  Branch's  young  daughter  Susan  or  Sue  Branch,  daughter  of  Governor  John  Branch. 

*  A  negro  nuise. 

'    Dr.  Cliarles  E.  Johnson  of  Raleigh. 

"  His  speech  on  the  presidential  election  of  1856,  delivered  in  the  House  on  July  24,  is 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Oonc;rf»sional  Globe,  34  Cong.,  1  sess.,  1016-22. 

*  The  wife  of  Senator  Clement  Claiborne  Clay,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  one  of  the  brilliant  leaders 
of  Washington  society. 

*  The  wife  of  Congressman  Eli  Simms  Shorter  of  Alabama. 

'**  Berkeley  Sjirings,  Virginia,  about  one  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Washington  and  since 
colonial  days  a  famous  resort. 

"  Shocco  Springs,  a  celebrated  resort  eight  miles  from  Wamrenton,  N.  C. 
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honors.  Burlinghame  thought  at  one  time  he  would  fight.  But  he  mis- 
took himself.  His  courage  oozed  out  at  his  fingers'  ends.  His  appoint- 
ing the  Clifton  House  in  Canada,  as  a  place  to  meet  Brooks,  is  consid- 
ered a  back  out,  and  has  created  a  good  deal  of  merriment  When  a  man 

asks  another  now,  if  he  will  fight,  he  asks  him  if  he  "will  go  to  the  Clifton 
House."i2 

I  think  I  will  make  one  more  set  speech, — against  the  Homestead 
bill, — but  have  not  made  up  my  mind.  Cobb^^  of  Ga.  says  I  had  better 
not  speak  on  that  subject  until  next  session,  as  it  may  injure  us  in  the 
Presidential  Election.  There  will  be  no  Democratic  party  after  the 
Presidential  Election,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  not  to  do  any  thing  to 
make  our  divisions  more  apparent  until  we  have  elected  our  President. 
The  selfish  greediness,  and  want  of  principle  of  the  Western  Democrats, 
has  ruined  the  party,  as  I  have  predicted  for  ten  years,  that  it  would. 
!^^othing  but  the  slavery  question  holds  us  together  now. 

I  have  not  been  to  the  Presidents  nor  to  any  of  the  Departments,  since 
you  left.  It  has  been  too  warm  to  go  out  except  down  to  the  corner  to 
get  into  the  omnibus,  ride  to  the  Capitol  and  back. 

Congress  is  dispatching  business  now,  as  the  session  draws  to  a  close. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  no  appropriation  Bills  will  be  passed. 
They  certainly  will  not  be,  unless  the  Black  Republicans  back  out  from 
sticking  on  to  them  provisors  restoring  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

Mrs.  Clay  says  you  need  not  get  the  bonnet  for  her — she  will  get  a  fly 
which  she  thinks  becomes  more  her  style  of  beauty 

Kiss  the  children 

My  respects  to  your  father 

Yours  affectionately 


L.  OB  Branch. 


Friday :  Gov.  Pitzpatrick^^  send  his 
respects  so  do  many  others,  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

Brooks  has  just  taken  his  seat  under 
his  new  election. 


^  In  his  vitriolic  speech  on  May  19-20  on  "The  Crime  against  Kansas,"  Senator  Charles 
Sumner  of  Massachusetts  defied  the  South  and  made  a  bitter  and  uncalled-for  personal  at- 
tack on  Senator  Butler  of  South  Carolina.  On  May  22,  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  representative 
of  South  Carolina  and  a  kinsman  of  Butler,  injured  Sumner  in  a  brutal  assault  with  a  heavy 
cane  so  serioiisly  that  he  never  completely  recovered..  Lawrence  M.  Keitt,  a  representa- 
tive of  South  Carolina,  stood  by  during  the  assault,  threatening  those  who  sought  to  interfere. 
Brooks  resigned  after  a  futile  attempt  of  the  House  to  expel  him,  and  was  triumphantly  re- 
elected ;  Keitt  was  likewise  reelected  after  his  resignation  caused  by  the  adoption  of  a  House 
resolution  disapproving  his  action  in  regard  to  the  assault.  Senator  Henry  Wilson  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  participated  in  the  acrimonious  discussion,  declined  in  a  brave  letter  to  Brooks 
a  challenge  to  a  duel.  Brooks  also  challenged  Congressman  Anson  B.  Burlinghame,  who 
accepted  and  selected  a  place  for  the  duel  near  the  Clifton  House,  Niagara  Falls.  Brooks 
declined  on  the  ground  that  in  the  state  of  Northern  excitement  he  would  not  be  permitted 
to  reach  Canada  in  safety.     J.  F.  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  II,  131-150. 

"  Howell  Cobb,  a  Democratic  representative  of  Georgia. 

1*  Senator  Benjamin  F.  Fitzpatrick  of  Alabama. 
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To  Mrs.  Branch. 

House  of  Representatives 
8  August  1856 

Having  got  through  sending  off  my  speech,  I  am  somewhat  relieved, 
and  have  a  little  time  to  write.  I  have  sent  4000  copies  of  it  to  my  Dis- 
trict, and  about  5,000  copies  have  been  subscribed  for  by  other  members 
of  Congress.  I  have  made  a  speech  on  the  Homestead  Bill,^^  which  will 
not  be  printed  for  a  week  or  two  probably.  I  have  had  so  much  trouble 
circulating  the  one  already  sent  out,  that  I  will  circulate  only  a  few 
of  my  Homestead  Speech. 

I  am  sorry  sister  will  probably  leave  before  my  return  home.  But  I 
suppose,  if  she  takes  a  notion  that  way,  it  is  useless  to  say  any  thing 
against  it.  It  will  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  see  her  here,  amidst  the 
hurry  confusion  &;c  immediately  preceding  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

I  called  at  a  curtain  store  yesterday  to  see  about  the  Shades.  Very 
pretty  ones,  with  a  plain  golden  borders,  without  any  figures  in  the  body 
of  the  curtain,  can  be  got  at  $6.50  for  Parlors, — and  $5  for  bed  rooms, — 
This  is  the  price  per  pair.  Fixtures  are  extra  and  cost  50  cents  for  each 
window  including  tassels,  runners  &c  &c.    They  are  very  neat. 

There  are  also  plenty  with  pictures  painted  on  the  curtain,  at  very 
little  additional  cost,  but  they  look  vulgar  in  a  private  house — at  least 
it  seems  to  me  so.  The  price  is  not  much  less  than  is  asked  in  Raleigh, 
but  probably  the  quality  is  better.    Write  me  immediately  about  them. 

Mrs.  Clay  has  gone  at  last.  She  went  to  Petersburg,  several  days 
since, — will  go  thence  to  Jenny  Hilliard's  home  in  Halifax,  and  thence 
to  Shocco.  She  says  she  intends  to  write  you  as  soon  as  she  reaches 
Shocco.  You  will  have  to  invite  her  to  come  to  Raleigh,  so  you  may  as 
well  be  prepared. 

Mrs.  Sandidge^^  went  with  Mr  Sandidge  yesterday  morning,  to  the 
place  at  which  her  sons  are  at  school,  leaving  Fanny.  They  will  be  back 
to  night.    She  left  Fanny  in  nobody's  care. 

Our  board  is  bad.  But  the  House  sits  nearly  all  day  and  I  make  my 
dinner  on  Ham  &  Tongue  at  the  Capitol.  In  the  Room  adjoining  mine 
are  two  old  maids — excellent  samples  of  the  most  contemptible  Class  of 


10  Branch's  speech  on  the  Homestead  bill,  delivered  in  the  House  on  August  2,  is  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  34  Cong.,  1  sess.,  115-60.  The  bill  proposed  to 
give  160  acres  of  public  land  to  any  citizen,  21  years  old  or  upward,  who  should  occupy  it 
for  5  years  continuously.  Branch  and  most  of  the  Southern  Congressmen  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  it,  and  prevented  its  passage  prior  to  1860.  Branch  denounced  it  as  "a  most 
gigantic  scheme  of  confiscation  and  agrarianism"  and  "the  first  step,  I  suppose,  towards 
introducing  communism  and  socialism."  Southern  opposition  to  homestead  was  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  determination  of  the  South  to  maintain  its  power  of  veto  in  the 
Senate  and  its  opposition  to  encouraging  the  settlement  of  western  regions  which  were  not 
adapted  to  slavery  and  would  become  free  states.  Homestead  was  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  which  split  the  Democratic  party.  In  1860  the  Republicans  shrewdly  inserted  a  home- 
stead plank  in  the  platform  and  won  a  large  normally  Democratic  western  vote  which  bit- 
terly resented  Buchanan's  veto  of  a  homestead  bill  in  the  summer  of  1860.  Lincoln  signed 
a  homestead  bill  in  1862. 

"  Representative  John  Milton  Sandidge  of  Louisiana. 
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the  genus.  They  have  made  many  passes  at  me  for  a  closer  acquaintance 
than  I  have  thought  agreeable. 

I  have  not  been  to  Gov.  Reid's^^  or  Col.  Biggs's^^  since  you  left.  Think 
I  will  go  to  see  them  this  evening. 

I  discover  it  is  time  for  our  mail  to  go  to  the  P.  O.  and  must  close 
abruptly. 

Mv  love  to  all 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

House  of  Representatives 
Saturday  Morning 
[August  16,  1856.] 

I  reed,  a  letter  from  you  this  morning.  Mrs.  Sandidge  will  get  the 
Calico  you  wish  Every  body  is  in  a  most  amiable  humor  this  morning. 
A  bill  passed,  and  needs  only  the  Signature  of  the  President  to  become 
a  law,  increasing  the  Compensation  of  Members  of  Congress.  It  provides 
that  Members  shall  receive  $3000  pr.  year  in  addition  to  mileage  as  now. 
Its  effect  on  me  (the  most  interesting  bearing  to  you)  is  that  I  will  get 
$900.  extra  up  to  the  present  time,  and  my  pay  and  mileage  from  this 
time  to  4  March  next  will  be  $3,480.00.  A  windfall  you  will  admit, — 
but  still  I  voted  against  it. 

We  will  adjourn  on  Monday.  I  have  a  mind  to  spend  Tuesday  in 
Balto.  to  spend  some  of  my  extra  pay.  But  Can't  tell  until  the  time 
comes. 

We  are  probably  to  have  a  long  and  fatiguing  Session  today.  Perhaps 
to  sit  all  night,  and  into  Sunday.  Appropriation  Bills  not  yet  passed. 
The  increase  of  Compensation  has  operated  So  favorably  in  mollifying 
all  parties,  that  I  think  the  Freesoilers  will  secede  from  their  Kanzas 
provisos. 

I  have  packed  up  every  thing  into  mail  bags  and  my  large  box,  except 
clothes  enough  to  fill  my  trunk,  and  will  send  them  off  today. 

My  respects  to  your  father  And  kiss  the  Children. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Sister  and  Col.  Williams  since  they  left  for 
N".  York. 

I  expect  to  hear  from  them  tomorrow. 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  City 

Sunday  Evening 

[August  17,  1856.] 

The  House  and  Senate  both  sat  all  night  last  night,  adjourning  at 
day  break  this  morning. 


"  Senator  David  S.  Reid  of  North  Carolina. 
"  Senator  Asa  Biggs  of  North  Carolina. 
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All  the  appropriation  Bills  have  passed  except  two, — the  army  bill 
and  the  Miscellaneous  bill.  They  will  probably  fail  altogether, — the  army 
bill  will  fail  almost  certainly.  I  believe  the  Miscellaneous  bill  contains 
the  appropration  for  our  extra  pay — if  so  30  of  us  can  prevent  its  pas- 
sage by  calling  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  thus  preventing  action  until  12 
oclock  tomorrow.  I  am  in  favor  of  that  course.  If  the  Army  is  to 
starve,  let  us  starve  also.  Besides,  if  the  Black  Republicans  wish  to 
embarrass  the  government,  let  us  play  at  the  same  game,  and  try  the 
effect  on  the  Banks  and  Merchants  of  the  N'orth,  of  locking  up  30  or 
40.000.000  Dollars  in  Gold  in  the  Treasury  Vaults. 

We  meet  at  9  oclock  tomorrow.  I  will  hardly  be  able  to  get  off  tomor- 
row, as  I  have  to  settle  with  the  Sergeant  at  arms,  and  attend  to  some 
other  little  business,  which  the  long  session  of  the  House  for  several  days, 
have  prevented  me  from  attending  to. 

You  need  not  look  for  me  before  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  I  wish  to 
leave  nothing  unattended  to. 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  Monday  Evening 
[August  18,  1856.] 

Congress  adjourned  at  12  oclock  today.  The  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  army,  having  failed  to  pass,  the  President 
has  called  an  extra  session  to  meet  on  Thursday.^^ 

I  will  stay  to  attend  it,  so  you  need  not  expect  me  in  several  days. 
It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  long  the  extra  session  will  last  but  I  think 
it  will  certainly  adjourn  by  the  end  of  the  week.  But  it  is  altogether 
uncertain. 

I  am  going  to  Baltimore  in  the  Morning,  to  stay  tomorrow  and  part 
of  next  day. 

Write  me,  and  if  I  fail  to  get  the  letters  here,  they  will  be  sent  home 
tome 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  City 
Tuesday  26  Augst.  56. 

Congress  is  doing  nothing,  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  any  thing 
can  be  done  with  the  appropriation  bill. 

There  is  talk  of  a  compromise,  but  nothing  can  be  agreed  on — I  think. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  only  one,  that  would  satisfy  the  Black  Republicans, — 
that  is  the  repeal  of  certain  laws  of  Kanzas,  which  are  obnoxious  to  them. 
I  have  always  thought  the  laws  complained  of,  absurd  and  bad,  and  they 
have  done  us  infinite  mischief.    But  we  stand  on  the  doctrine  that  the 


^*  The  president  issued  a  proclamation  on  August  18,  the  day  of  adjournment,  for  an 
extraordinary  session  of  Congress  to  convene  on  August  21.  The  extra  session  adjourned 
on  August  30. 
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people  of  Kanzas  have  a  riglit  to  pass  laws  for  themselves,  and  it  is  not 
for  Congress  to  interfere,  because  their  laws  do  not  happen  to  suit  the 
taste  or  judgment  of  a  majority  of  Congress.  Besides  to  yield  an  inch 
to  the  Black  Republicans  now,  would  establish  their  power,  and  ruin 
the  Democratic  party.  As  long  as  we  remain  in  session,  busy  bodies  will 
be  constantly,  hatching  up  compromises,  and  projects,  to  injure  us,  and 
we  ought  to  adjourn  forth  with. 

I  would  not  like  to  have  on  my  shoulders  the  responsibility  that  rests 
on  the  3  absent  Know  N^othing  Representatives  from  N".  C.^^ 

I  will  keep  this  open  until  the  mail  leaves  the  House  at  2  oclock,  to 
give  you  the  latest  news. 

1  oclock:  The  House  has  just  adjourned  for  the  day.  The  Senate 
has  embarked  in  a  discussion,  on  a  proposition  to  compromise,  which 
may  last  until  December  for  aught  that  we  can  guess  to  the  contrary. 

My  respects  to  yr.  father.  Kiss  the  children. 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  City. 
Wednesday  27  Augst.  /56 

ITeither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  sat  more  than  an  hour  yesterday. 
There  is  not  the  least  present  possibility  of  passing  the  appropriation 
bill.  Public  sentiment  at  the  I^orth,  is  ahead  of  that  of  the  Black 
Repub.  Representatives  here,  and  the  few  on  that  side  who  desired  to 
vote  for  the  bill,  and  would  do  so,  if  they  dared,  have  been  goaded  from 
home,  until  they  have  abandoned  all  thought  of  changing  their  votes. 

A  debate  sprang  up  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  which  in  a  few  minutes 
turned  into  a  bitter  wrangle  amongst  the  Dem.  Senators  about  Squatter 
Sovereignty,  and  the  Senate  adjourned  abruptly  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  I^o 
body  has  any  thing  new  to  propose  or  suggest,  and  we  ought  to  adjourn 
instantly. 

You  had  better  write  to  Mrs.  Clay  and  invite  her  to  see  you.  If  you 
do  not  hear  that  she  is  at  Shocco,  her  address  is  Mrs.  C.  C.  Clay,  Jr. 
Sycamore  Alley  Halifax  County  ]Sr.  C. 

I  sent  you  several  days  ago  a  check  on  the  Treasury.  I  suppose  you 
received  it  though  you  have  not  mentioned  it  in  any  of  your  letters 

Staying  here  now  is  the  severest  trial  I  have  ever  been  subjected  to. 
But  the  public  interests  at  stake  are  too  great  for  us  to  repine  at  the  per- 
sonal inconvenience  to  which  we  are  subjected.  Mrs.  Shorter  and  Mrs. 
Sandidge  have  not  returned  to  the  City  yet.  Gov.  Fitzpatrick  has  gone 
home.  Col.  Biggs'  family  were  ready  to  start  home,  to  Jones's  on 
the  evening  of  18th  but  were  stopped  by  the  Proclamation.    The  house 


*°  Robert  T.  Paine  of  Chowan  CJounty,  Robert  0.  Puryear  of  Surry,  and  Edwin  G.  Reade 
of  Person. 
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they  occupied  had  been  rented  out  and  they  are  staying  at  the  St  Charles 
Hotel. 

2  oclock:  The  House  has  passed  a  Joint  Eesolution  to  adjourn  to- 
morrow at  3  oclock, — but  the  Senate  will  probably  reject  it. 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

"Washington  City 
Thursday  Night  16th  Deer.  [1856.] 

I  telegraphed  you  not  to  trouble  yourself  about  Major  but  the  weather 
has  been  so  unfavorable  for  telegraphing  that  I  doubt  whether  you 
reed.  it. 

Yesterday  I  dined  with  Gov.  Cobb  and  today  with  Capt.  Wilkes.^^ 
There  was  not  the  slightest  difference  between  the  dinners  except  in  the 
wines.  That  shows  that  they  were  furnished  by  the  same  person.  Giv- 
ing a  dining  involves  no  trouble  here,  if  one  has  money  to  pay  for  it. 

At  Cobb's  we  had  Senator  Hunter,  Phelps,  Keitt  Miles  Garnett 
Letcher  Bocock  Bonham  Curry^^  &  Ward,  the  newly  appointed  minister 
to  Japan.  Mrs.  Cobb  not  seen.  We  sat  at  the  table  until  10  after  which 
Hunter  came  with  me  home,  and  sat  until  12.  Today  we  had  at  Capt. 
Wilkes  Clingman  Winslow,^^  Judge  Loring  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
Secretary  Toucey,^*  Dr.  Maxwell  of  the  N'avy,  The  Minister  from  Bre- 
men, and  one  or  two  I  did  not  know,  Capt.  Wilkes'  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  Wife,  being  his  second,  is  younger  and  handsomer  than  the 
daughters. 

I  called  the  other  evening,  on  three  brides  of  Members  of  Congress  at 
Brown's — have  also  called  on  the  President.  Professor  Kimberly^^  of 
Chapel  Hill  married  about  10  days  since  to  Judge  Maney's  daughter  of 
Kashville  Tenn.  is  here  with  his  bride  on  his  way  to  Europe.  I  have 
called  on  them.  He  is  father  of  the  little  Girl  at  Smedes's. 
Friday. 

I  have  gotten  all  the  clothes  I  want — the  shirts  were  made  to  my 
measure  and  fit  well. 

I  reed,  this  morning  your  letter  giving  an  account  of  your  dining. 
Your  selection  of  Company  was  admirable  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  got 
along  finely. 

I  do  not  receive  the  Register  here  except  when  you  send  it  to  me. 

*i  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  who  in  1861  intercepted  the  English  vessel  Trent  and 
removed  therefrom  the  Confederate  commissioners  Mason  and  Slidell. 

2"  Senator  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Virginia,  John  Smith  Phelps,  representative  of  Missouri, 
and  Representatives  John  Letcher  and  Thomas  Stanhope  Bocock  of  Virginia,  and  J.  L.  M. 
Curry  of  Alabama. 

*'  Representatives  Thomas  L.  Clingman  and  Warren  Winslow  of  North  Carolina. 

**  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Isaac  Toucey  of  Connecticut. 

*  John  Kimberly,  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and  a  graduate  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of 
Harvard,  who  had  been  teaching  for  several  years  in  North  Carolina,  was  elected  to  succeed 
Prof.  B.  S.  Hcdrick,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  fall  of  1856,  on  account  of  his  support  of  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  presidency.  He 
obtained  leave  to  spend  a  year  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  This  apparently  fixes  the  date  of 
Branch's  letter  as  18.')6.  K.  P.  Battle,  Historic  of  the  Univerititi/  of  North  Carolina.  T.  660- 
661;  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  "Benjamin  Sherwood  Hedrick,"  in  Th^  James  Spnint  Hintorical 
PublicatiotiJi,  X,  no.   1. 
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Before  I  reed,  your  letter  I  had  procured  some  Cards  to  be  written  for 
you,  and  had  them  on  my  table.    I  send  them  by  mail  today. 

The  weather  has  become  very  fine,  after  having  been  as  bad  as  it 
could  be.    It  is  today  clear  and  bracing. 

Kiss  the  Children. 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

"Washington  City  Wednesday 
8th.  Deer.  1858 

Your  letter  written  Sunday  Evening  and  mailed  Monday  Morning 
reached  me  Tuesday  Morning  before  breakfast.  You  will  see  from  that 
how  much  nearer  together  We  are,  than  when  you  are  at  your  father's. 

It  has  been  raining  a  great  deal  since  my  arrival  here  and  I  have  been 
able  to  get  about  very  little.  I  saw  Gov.  Brown^^  at  the  Capitol.  He 
said  Gen.  Pillow^'^  &  Daughter  were  at  his  house,  and  that  they  could 
tell  me  all  about  Bro.  Jos'  marriage.  I  called  to  see  them  and  the  family 
last  night,  but  all  had  gone  to  the  opera  and  I  saw  none  of  them. 

IsTearly  all  your  friends  are  at  Brown'  Hotel.  I  intend  to  go  there 
the  first  pleasant  evening. 

Winslow  and  myself  went  last  evening  to  see  Capt.  Wilkes.  His  wife 
and  two  daughters  are  intelligent,  but  rather  homely.    They  live  in  style. 

Your  father'  letter  which  you  sent  me,  shows  that  he  is  improving. 
He  evidently  wishes  you  to  invite  Rodman^^  to  stay  with  you,  and  you 
had  better  do  so.  In  my  absence  he  would  expect  no  more  company  than 
it  would  be  convenient  for  you  to  have,  and  by  calling  in  Cowper  you 
could  get  all  necessary  assistance.  You  ought  not  to  undertake  any  thing 
that  will  cause  you  to  overfatigue  yourself. 

The  House  is  not  in  session  today.    It  has  been  raining  all  day. 

Gulick  called  to  see  me  last  night.  He  has  been  dismissed  from  the 
Union^^  office.  He  says  he  was  dismissed  at  the  special  request  of  the 
President,  because  he  had  inserted  in  the  Union,  the  speech  Douglas  made 
at  Chicago  after  his  canvass  was  over.  He  has  no  employment  now,  ex- 
cept as  clerk  to  the  Committee  of  Patents  of  the  Senate  [on]  a  salary 
of  3  or  4  dollars  a  day  during  the  session.  Of  course  he  cannot  live  on 
that.    His  wife  is  in  'Bo  Ca. — Which  I  regret. 

I  am  eating  dinner  by  Gas  Light  at  Willard's.  That  is  a  change  of 
habits,  but  we  can  become  accustomed  to  any  thing.  Today  as  I  have 
not  to  go  to  the  Capitol,  I  will  eat  at  the  2  oclock  table. 

I  have  just  sent  you  a  telegraphic  dispatch — I  sent  it  at  1  o'clock. 
As  I  will  mail  this  when  I  go  to  dinner  at  2  oclock  probably  your  answer 
will  not  be  reed,  in  time  for  me  to  mention  it. 

Kiss  the  children.     Tell  them  to  write  to  me  as  often  as  they  please. 

"  Senator  Albert  Gallatin  Brown  of  Mississippi. 

"  Gideon  Johnson  Pillow  of  Tennessee,  who  later  joined  the  Confederate  army  and  was 
second  in  command  nt  Fort  Donelson  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  to  the  United  States. 

28  William  Blount  Rodman  of  Washington,  N.  C,  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in 
the  State. 

2»  The  Washington  Union,  a  Democratic  newspaper. 
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To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Raleigh  [Washington]  Sunday  Night 
12  Deer.  1858 

I  sent  a  despatch  to  you  last  "Wednesday  at  1  o'clock  and  reed,  your 
answer  at  5  o'clock.  Such  expedition  made  me  feel  that  we  are  not  so 
far  apart  as  we  are  in  reality.  You  can  send  a  despatch  any  day  from 
8  in  the  morning  to  10  at  night. 

A  few  evenings  ago  I  went  to  Brown's  Hotel  to  see  the  ladies  there. 
Saw  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  Mrs.  Clay  Mrs.  Sandidge  Mrs.  Shorter  and  Mrs. 
McQueen.^^  They  all  inquired  about  you  and  expressed  anxious  wishes 
that  you  should  come  on.  I  have  also  called  to  see  Mrs.  Whelan  who 
inquired  about  you. 

Today  I  went  with  Col.  Wheeler^^  to  Church  and  took  dinner  with 
him.  Mrs.  Wheeler  is  looking  remarkably  well.  His  daughter  Mrs.  Beale 
who  was  there  you  may  remember  when  we  called  on  them  last  summer, 
inquired  very  particularly  about  you.  The  Colonel  is  extravagant  in 
his  praises  of  you 

Capt.  Wilkes  has  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  next  Thursday. 

I  have  not  been  to  the  President's  yet  but  expect  to  call  in  a  day  or  two. 

It  has  been  very  cold  here,  and  I  often  think  how  much  you  must  suffer 
in  our  dining  room  having  so  many  doors.  You  ought  to  spend  the  day 
in  the  parlor  having  the  grate.  By  keeping  the  coal  piled  as  high  as 
it  will  lie  in  the  grate,  it  will  give  a  good  fire. 

This  is  the  fourth  winter  we  have  been  separated.  Does  the  honor 
compensate  for  it  ?  I  think  not.  As  far  as  depends  on  me,  it  is  the  last 
whilst  we  both  live.  It  is  useless  however  to  think  about  it  now. — it 
cannot  be  remedied  for  the  present  winter. 

Mr.  Reiss  tells  me  that  this  summer  Annie  Laurence'  brother  who  is 
attached  to  the  Observatory,  took  a  room  here,  and  he  had  to  tell  him 
to  leave  in  consequence  of  his  rowdy  company.  He  says  they  were  drink- 
ing and  gambling  and  running  into  and  out  of  the  house  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  and  often  until  day  break. 

Monday  Morning 

We  have  rain  today,  but  it  is  mild  and  otherwise  pleasant.  It  is 
reported  this  morning  that  Judge  Ruffin^^  has  been  elected  Judge  of 
Supreme  Court.  If  it  is  true  I  suppose  Rodman'*^  will  feel  much  dis- 
appointed 

Kiss  the  children. 


■*  Wifo  of  Representative  John  McQueen  of  South  Carolina. 

■^  John  H.  Wheeler,  a  North  Carolina  histori.-ui,  minister  to  Nicaragua  from  1854  to  1857, 
and  in  1858  a  resident  of  Washint^ton,  D.  C.  His  dauirhter  married  George  N.  Beale.  8.  A. 
Ashe.   TiinQraphirnl  Uvitorij  of  \orth  Carolina,   VII,   472-478. 

■■  Thomas  RuflRn,  associate  justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supremo  Court,  1829-52  and 
1858-60,   and  chlof  justire,  ]H;13-52. 

'^  William  Blount  Rodman  of  Beaufort  County,  associate  justice  of  the  North  Carolina 
Supremo  Court,  1868-78. 
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To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  City  Monday 
20  Dec'^  1858 

Englehardt  was  here  with  John  Cotton  on  Saturday.  I  spent  most 
of  the  day  with  him  showing  him  the  Capitol  &c.  He  expected  to  reach 
Raleigh  this  morning,  and  promised  to  let  you  know  that  he  had  seen  me. 

I  have  seen  and  heard  no  news  since  I  wrote.  The  weather  has  heen 
fine  until  this  morning. 

I  have  reced.  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Gov.  Cass,^*  next  Friday  but 
decline  it  as  I  expect  to  be  at  home  that  afternoon.  There  will  probably 
be  a  recess  from  next  Thursday  to  the  3'*'^  of  January  :^^ — but  whether 
there  is  or  not  I  expect  to  leave  here  next  Thursday  Evening. 

I  have  seen  several  persons  who  know  Bro.  Jos's^^  wife.  They  all 
speak  in  very  high  terms  of  her — some  of  them  extravagantly.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  a  belle. 

Kiss  the  children.    Yours  affectionately 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  City  Tuesday 
21  December  1858 

The  two  Houses  passed  a  Joint  Resolution  today  to  take  a  recess  from 
Thursday  next  to  Tuesday  4th  of  January. 

I  will  probably  leave  on  Wednesday  Evening  so  as  to  be  at  home  on 
Thursday,  if  there  is  nothing  going  on  in  the  House  to  prevent : — ^I  will 
telegraph  you  on  Wednesday. 

I  have  just  reed,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Keerl  Judge  DonnelFs^'^  son  in  law 
offering  me  34  negroes.  I  have  written  to  him  that  I  will  be  in  ^N^ewbern 
on  Monday  27th  Deer,  to  look  at  the  negroes,  and  have  written  to  your 
father  to  meet  me  there.  I  want  you  to  go  to  I^ewbern  with  me,  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  separated  during  the  short  time  I  can  be  absent  from  here. 

Mr.  Keerl's  price  is  $20,000.  I  think  I  will  buy  if  he  does  not  sell 
them  before  I  reach  l^ewbern. 

IsTothing  new.    Kiss  the  children. 

To  Mrs.  Branch 

House  of  Reps. 

Thursday  6th- Jany.  [1859]. 

I  reed,  this  morning  yours  Tuesday  N^ight. 

I  find  my  bill  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,^®  has  created  a  great  deal 
of  Sensation  in  and  out  of  Congress.  This  imposes  on  me  the  necessity 
of  giving  to  the  subject  enough  attention  to  be  able  to  sustain  it. 

**  Senator  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency 
in  1848. 

^  The  recess  was  from  December  23  to  January  4. 

^  Joseph  Branch  who  rose  to  the  attorney-generalship  of  Florida. 

"  John  R.  Donnell  of  Craven  County,  a  judge  of  the  superior  court,  1819-37. 

^  On  December  23,  1858,  Branch  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  appropriating  money  to 
enable  the  president  to  settle  unadjusted   differences   with    the   government  of   Spain.      Con- 
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I  am  incessantly  engaged  in  writing  a  Report  from  tlie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  support  of  the  acquisition.  That  is  the  reason  I  have 
not  written  to  you  before  and  I  have  not  time  to  write  fully  now.  Will 
do  so  in  a  day  or  two. 

Kiss  the  children 

7'o  Mrs.  Branch. 

House  of  Representatives 
Saturday  8  January  1859 

I  have  been  constantly  employed  since  I  reached  here  preparing  a 
Report  on  the  Acquisition  of  Cuba.  The  President  in  his  Message  asked 
Congress  to  place  at  his  disposal  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used  at  his  discre- 
tion as  part  payment  in  advance  to  the  Spanish  government  for  the 
Island.  This  of  course  contemplates  the  getting  by  purchase  and  with 
the  consent  of  Spain.  I  approve  that  mode  and  my  bill  is  to  appropriate 
the  money  asked  for  by  the  President.  It  meets  with  opposition  from 
two  quarters  1^*  the  Blk.  Repub.  oppose  the  acquisition  of  the  Island  on 
any  terms  because  it  has  slaves,  and  therefore  they  will  oppose  my  bill. 
2°^  many  of  the  fire  eaters  whilst  anxious  to  get  it,  prefer  to  take  it  by 
force  and  robbery,  and  hence  oppose  my  bill  because  it  contemplates  get- 
ting it  honorably  and  by  purchase.  Between  the  two  classes,  my  bill  to 
carry  out  the  President'  recommendation  is  in  a  fair  way  to  fail.  It  is 
astonishing  how  frequently  the  abolitionists  and  fire  eaters  are  found 
acting  together,  it  has  got  to  be  so  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  almost 
every  question  of  sectional  character.    "Extremes  meet" 

I  have  been  so  busy  that  I  have  not  made  any  visits.  Indeed  the 
weather  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  if  I  had  wished  to  do  so.  I  had  an 
invitation  to  a  party  at  Secy.  Thompson's^^  on  Wednesday  night.  Did 
not  go,  but  learned  it  was  a  terrible  Jam 

Sunday  Morning. 

The  weather  has  become  clear  and  very  cold.  Every  thing  frozen  hard. 
If  it  continues  as  cold  for  a  few  days,  the  river  will  be  frozen.  I  have  an 
invitation  to  dine  at  the  President's  next  Friday,  which  I  shall  accept 
tomorrow.  I  do  not  know  who  is  to  be  there  except  Miles  of  S.  C.  and 
Garnett  of  Va. 

Yesterday  morning  Miss  Lane^^  had  her  first  Reception.  I  could  not 
go  as  the  House  was  in  session.  Tuesday  night  the  first  Levee  will  be 
held.     N'obody  seems  much  inclined  to  parties  and  gayety  this  winter 


gresgional  Olobe,  35  Cong.,  2  sess.,  195.  Many  Southerners  desired  the  acquisition  of  Cuba, 
particularly  since  it  might  enable  them  to  strengthen  the  slave  interest  in  Congress. 

*•  Jacob  Thompson,  born  in  Caswell  County,  N.  C,  was  a  representative  of  Mississippi, 
1839-51,  and  secretary  of  the  interior,  1857-61. 

*°  Harriet  Lane,  orphan  niece  of  President  Buchanan,  was  mistress  of  the  White  House. 
She  made  Buchanan's  administration  one  of  the  most  successful  in  American  history,  from 
the  social  point  of  view.  Its  height  was  marked  by  a  visit  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1860. 
The  tone  of  Washington  society  was  set  by  a  group  of  brilliant  womon  from  the  South,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Roger  Pryor  of  Virginia,  Mrs.  Chestnut  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mrs.  Clay  of 
Alabama.     See  the  sketch  of  "James  Buchanan"  in  Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 
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and  I  think  it  will  be  a  working  rather  than  a  frolicking  season.  I  will 
be  rejoiced  if  it  is  so,  as  it  is  entirely  too  cold  to  go  out  at  night. 

It  is  fine  weather  for  saving  meat  and  I  hope  you  succeeded  in  getting 
more.  If  you  find  your  money  running  low,  write  me,  and  I  can  send 
you  more  checks  on  the  Bank. 

I  send  you  a  letter  I  have  reed,  about  the  Iron  Railing.  I  have  replied 
to  it,  to  wait  until  they  hear  from  me  again.  What  do  you  think  of  it. 
I  think  the  stone  blocks  at  each  post  will  be  sufficient  and  much  cheaper. 
Send  their  letter  hack  with  your  reply. 

I  am  very  well.    Kiss  the  children 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  City  Wednesday 
12  January  1859 

For  about  three  days  we  have  had  such  weather  as  I  never  felt  before. 
Cold — ^bitter  cold.  Fortunately  it  has  been  clear  and  dry.  Every  drop 
of  water  out  of  doors  is  frozen  hard,  and  yesterday  morning  when  I  went 
to  wash  my  face,  the  water  in  the  pitcher  and  bowl,  which  had  been  all 
night  in  the  room,  was  frozen.  I  find  my  two  overcoats  and  the  scarf 
you  made  me,  necessary  whenever  I  go  out.  This  morning  it  is  more 
moderate  but  a  little  cloudy  as  though  it  might  snow.  Of  course  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  go  out  much  in  such  weather,  and  I  have  not  at- 
tended to  your  India  Rubber  Shoes,  nor  table  cloths.  I  ride  to  the 
Capitol  and  back  so  as  to  keep  out  of  the  cold  wind. 

Every  body  is  housed  and  I  have  heard  no  news  at  all.  I  saw  Mrs. 
Douglas^^  in  the  gallery  of  the  house  yesterday  but  did  not  speak  to  her. 
There  was  as  much  paint  on  her  face  as  on  your  father's  portrait  in  your 
parlor.  Her  husband  is  the  lion  of  the  United  States  now — too  strong 
for  all  the  other  politicians. 

The  President'  first  Levee  came  off  last  night.  I  have  seen  no  person 
who  attended.    Probably  the  attendance  was  slim  owing  to  the  cold. 

The  arrival  of  your  Brother  ^^  and  Mrs.  Blount  was  no  doubt  a  pleasant 
surprise.    Buy  why  did  they  remain  so  short  a  time  ? 

I  have  my  hands  full  trying  to  engineer  my  Cuba  bill.  Between  Black 
Repub.  and  Fire  Eaters  it  has  a  poor  chance  for  ultimate  success,  but 
I  think  I  will  carry  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  is  as  much  as  I  expect  to  accomplish  this  short  session. 

I  expect  to  dine  with  the  President  day  after  tomorrow,  and  will  give 
you  an  account  of  it.  I  hever  hear  from  your  father — do  not  know 
whether  he  went  to  Newbern  or  not.    I  have  given  up  all  hope  of  being 

*^  In  1856  Douplas  married  Adfele  Cutts,  grand-niece  of  Dolly  Madison,  "indisputably  the 
belle  of  Washington,  beautiful,  warm-hearted,  and  unusually  loved  and  admired."  Douglas's 
first  wife  was  Martha  Denny  Martin  of  Rockingham  County,  N.  0.  Allen  Johnson,  "Stephen 
A.  Douglas,"  in  Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 

*2  Major  W.  A.  Blount.  Jr.,  who  during  the  Civil  War  was  nn  nide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of 
his  brother-in-law,  General  Branch. 
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able  to  buy  negroes  at  present.  Perhaps  they  may  get  cheaper  after 
awhile.  At  present  prices,  my  means  would  get  too  few  to  be  of  much 
consequence. 

I  have  not  seen  any  of  our  lady  acquaintances  since  my  return. 

Kiss  the  children. 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

"Washington  City  Sunday 
16  Jany. 1859 

I  dined  at  the  President'  on  Friday.  There  were  34  guests — the  largest 
company  I  ever  met  there.  I  will  only  name  the  members  of  Congress, — 
the  outsiders  being  unknown  to  me. 

Lamar ;  English ;  Bonham ;  Bishop ;  Scott ;  Corning ;  Smith  of  V*  and 

12  3 

Smith  of  Tenn.  Stewart;  Pendleton;  Garnett;  Miles;   and  the  wives 

4  5 

of  those  marked  with  figures.*^ 

N^o  Senator  or  other  higher  official  being  present,  Miss  Lane  was  taken 
to  the  table  by  Gov.  Smith  of  Va.  the  oldest  Representative.  I  was  as- 
signed to  Mrs.  Scott  the  wife  of  the  California  Representative, — a  young 
and  rather  pretty,  Alabama  lady,  married  about  a  year,  and  I  Suspected 
from  the  expanse  of  hoop,  in  the  condition  ladies  are  apt  to  be  who 
"love  their  lords."  She  was  chatty  and  agreeable, — easily  entertained — 
and  I  passed  the  time  agreeably.  (I  called  on  my  partner  next  day)  At 
the  table  we  were  the  next  couple  to  Miss  Lane'  right. 

When  I  first  entered  the  dining  room,  I  stopped  to  converse  with  Miss 
Lane,  for  a  while,  and  whilst  standing  with  her,  I  heard  a  lady  approach 
and  speak  to  another  lady  near  by  as  Mrs.  Branch,  Explanations  were 
made  between  them,  and  lady  No.  1  moved  off  without  my  having  an  op- 
portunity to  see  who  she  was  without  leaving  Miss  Lane.  After  dinner 
whilst  we  were  all  assembled  in  the  drawing  room  for  Coifee,  I  asked 
Mr.  Pendleton  of  Ohio  to  introduce  me  to  his  wife, — which  he  did.  I 
remarked  to  her  that  I  had  so  often  heard  you  and  Mrs.  Pugh^^  speak  of 
her,  that  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  make  her  acquaintance.  She 
then  told  me  that  she  had  spoken  to  a  lady  by  mistake  for  you,  as  you 
had  several  times  visited  but  never  met.  She  is  very  much  of  a  lady, 
and  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  her. 

I  am  invited  to  a  party  at  Capt.  Wilkes'  Monday  (tomorrow)  night. 
You  will  see  by  the  invitation  which  I  send  that  it  is  in  Mrs.  Wilkes' 
name.  It  is  to  be  a  dancing  party  and  a  limited  number  are  invited, 
hence  an  answer  is  requested.    I  have  accepted. 


*■  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  of  Mississippi,  William  Hayden  English  of  Indiana,  Milledgo  Luke  Bon- 
ham of  South  Carolina,  William  Darius  Bisliop  of  Connecticvit,  Charles  Lewis  Scott  of  Cali- 
fornia, Erastus  C.  Corning  of  New  York,  William  S.  Smith  of  Virginia,  Samuel  Axley  Smith 
of  Tennessee,  James  Augustus  Stewart  of  Maryland,  George  H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio,  Muscoe 
Russell  Hunter  Garnett  of  Virginia,  William  Porcher  Miles  of  South  Carolina. 

*♦  Senator  George  Ellis  Pugh  of  Ohio. 
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Tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  liave  adopted  my  Cuba  bill.  I  have 
prepared  a  report  of  35  pages,  wbich.  has  not  been  adopted  by  tbe  Com- 
mittee yet.  One  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  tbe  House,  a  member  of  tbe 
Committee,  not  mucb  given  to  Compliments,  says  (I  understand)  tbat  it 
is  tbe  ablest  State  paper  be  bas  seen  since  be  bas  been  in  Congress. 

"We  are  baving  tbe  strangest  weatber  I  ever  saw.  Often  tbe  fog  is  so 
dense,  tbat  it  is  impossible  to  see  across  tbe  Street. 

I  will  not  forget  tbe  trees. 

I  bave  searched  tbe  City  over,  without  being  able  to  get  such  a  pair 
of  India  Rubber  shoes  as  you  want.  All  are  made  with  several  straps 
across  the  top  and  very  little  open  space. 

Mrs.  Reiss  promises  to  learn  the  price  of  Table  Cloths  and  let  me  know. 

Kiss  the  children 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  City 
25  January  1859 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  adopted  my  report  yesterday 
morning,  and  I  got  permission  from  the  House  immediately,  to  have  it 
printed.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  I  will  probably  be 
able  to  send  you  a  copy  of  it  tomorrow. 

I  struck  a  cord  which  has  vibrated  from  one  end  of  the  United  States 
to  the  other.  When  my  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee,  there  was 
not  a  member  of  it,  who  did  not  try  to  smother  it :  I  could  not  get  it  taken 
up  for  consideration  for  ten  days,  until  I  moved  to  proceed  to  its  con- 
sideration and  demanded  to  have  the  Ayes  and  Noes  entered  on  record 
(a  very  unusual  thing  in  Committee).  After  it  was  determined  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House,  the  passage  of  the  bill,  they  made  all  sorts  of  objec- 
tions to  the  Report  with  which  I  proposed  to  accompany  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  movement  was  showing  so  much  popularity,  that  Slidell*^ 
of  Louisiana  introduced  a  similar  bill  into  the  Senate,  hoping  by  means 
of  letter  writers  to  get  his  name  attached  to  it.  He  is  one  of  those  pub- 
lic men,  whose  reputation  is  made  and  kept  up,  by  keeping  the  news- 
paper correspondents  in  his  pay.  You  will  have  seen  that  the  Herald 
letter  writer,  (who  is  in  his  pay),  has  constantly  spoken  of  it,  as  tbe 
"Slidell  proposition"  The  same  correspondent  has  been  dogging  me  for 
a  week  to  get  a  copy  of  the  report  to  be  printed  in  the  Herald*^  simul- 
taneously with  its  being  presented  in  the  House, — but  I  would  not  give 
it  to  him. 

Wednesday  Evening.  I  reed  yesterday  the  inclosed  invitation  which 
explains  itself.    The  gentleman  is  a  I^ew  Yorker. 

I  went  to  the  Church  at  12 — found  a  large  company, — Ceremony  per- 
formed by  Bishop  Drane.     The  bridal  party  most  beautifully  dressed. 


^  Senator  John  Slidell  of  Louisiana  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  January  10  a  bill  to 
make  an  appropriation  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  negotiation.  It  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.     Congressional  Olobe,  35  Cong.,  2  sess.,  277. 

<•  New  York  Herald. 
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At  4  called  at  Brown's  found  a  table  with  refreshments  in  one  parlor, 
and  the  other  parlors  crowded  with  persons,  some  dancing  and  some  not, — 
Mrs.  Clay  doing  the  honors.  I  could  not  stay  long  as  I  had  to  dine  at 
Slidell's.  I  am  just  from  dinner,  it  being  now  10  o'clock.  Before  going 
to  the  wedding  this  morning,  I  had  to  go  to  the  printing  office,  two  miles 
ofF  to  examine  the  proof  sheets  of  my  report.  And  last  night  I  was  at 
the  President's  Levee.  That  I  take  it  is  good  work  for  one  24  hours. 
Mght  before  last  I  went  to  the  Theatre. 

I  saw  Slidell'  Report  on  his  Cuba  bill,  today.  If  I  am  a  judge,  I  will 
throw  him  into  the  shade.  I  will  probably  make  a  speech  on  mine  in 
addition  to  my  Report.*'^ 

Thursday  Morning.  From  having  been  very  cold,  though  not  so  much 
so  as  it  was  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  it  has  turned  warm,  and  this  morn- 
ing it  is  damp  wet  and  foggy.  The  House  is  very  much  in  arrears  with 
its  business,  and  we  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it  during  the  last  week  of 
the  Session.  There  will  be  no  Extra  Session.  If  one  should  be  necessary 
it  could  not  take  place  for  several  months,  as  all  the  Southern  States 
would  have  to  hold  Special  Elections  for  members.  You  see  the  35th 
Congress  ends  4  March,  and  the  36th  Congress  commences.  The  ISTorth- 
ern  States  elected  their  Representatives  in  the  86th  Congress,  last  Sum- 
mer— whilst  the  Southern  States  generally,  will  not  elect  theirs  until 
next  August.  If  an  extra  Session  is  called,  it  will  have  to  be  the  36tli 
Congress. 

I  have  written  to  your  father  but  have  reed,  no  letter  from  him.  You 
may  as  well  Send  him  the  letters  about  the  Iron  Railing. 

Your  answer  to  Judge  Saunders^^  was  a  very  proper  one — that  it  de- 
pended on  my  friends,  whether  I  would  be  a  Candidate  for  reelection. 
I  know  nothing  now  to  the  contrary  of  my  being  a  candidate. 

By  the  way  Sandidge  came  within  one  vote  of  getting  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  place  of  Benjamin.^^  He 
missed  it  however  and  Benjamin  has  been  reelected.  For  him  to  have 
beaten  Benjamin, — the  most  brilliant  orator  in  the  United  States — and 
of  the  same  party — would  have  been  ridiculous. 

Kiss  the  children. 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  City  Tuesday  night 
1  February  1859 

My  Report  has  been  printed  and  circulated  and  it  has  made  a  reputa- 
tion for  me  all  over  the  country.  From  every  quarter  of  the  country 
there  is  a  demand  for  it.     I  had  no  newspaper  machinery  to  puif  it,^ 

*'  The  reports  of  Slidell  and  Branch  are  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  Congressional 
Globe,  35  Cong.,  2  sess.,  90-100 

*8  Romulus  M.  Saunders  of  Raleigh,  a  former  representative  of  North  Carolina,  now  a  judg« 
of  superior  court,  and  a  persistent  office  seeker. 

**  Senator  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  later  the  most  famous  member  of  President  Davis'  Con- 
federate cabinet. 
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whilst  Slidell  liad  set  all  the  leading  newspapers  to  try  to  suppress  it 
The  Union, — the  Democratic  organ  here, — published  Slidell's  and  a 
Speech  of  Keitt  (a  weak  affair)  on  the  same  subject,  but  did  not  pub- 
lish mine.  Knowing  that  mine  was  able  to  work  its  own  way,  if  it  could 
only  be  seen,  I  sent  Joyner  to  the  Union  office,  to  tell  them  to  publish 
it  as  an  advertisement,  for  which  I  paid  them  $40.  They  could  not 
refuse  to  do  that.  I  was  determined  that  it  should  be  seen :  one  of  these 
days,  I  may  let  the  public  know  that  I  had  to  pay  $40.  to  get  that  Report 
printed  in  the  administration  organ.  But  for  the  jealousy  and  mean- 
ness displayed  by  members  of  the  Committee,  and  the  palpable  attempt 
of  the  newspapers  to  snuff  me  out,  perhaps  I  would  not  have  been  nigh 
strong  enough  for  the  magnitude  of  my  subject.  Certain  it  is  that  if  the 
report  had  not  been  a  remarkable  document  it  would  have  been  Com- 
pletely smothered.  But  I  had  a  great  subject,  and  I  was  equal  to  the 
occasion  : 

In  Holden'^^  last  paper  he  said  he  had  heard  that  I  had  made  a  report, 
hut  had  not  seen  it.  I  sent  him  a  copy  at  the  same  time  I  sent  you  one. 
The  three  first  copies  I  got  were  sent  to  you,  Holden  and  Walsh.^^  Per- 
haps he  will  see  it  after  awhile. 

Yesterday  I  dined  with  Sickles^-  of  ITew  York — a  party  of  about  20 
ladies  &  gentlemen — half  and  half.  At  the  request  of  Sickles  I  took  Mrs. 
Sickles  who  is  young  and  pretty  to  the  table.  Amongst  the  Company 
was  the  Chevalier  Wyhoff  who  courted  Miss  Gamble  and  wrote  the 
Book, — "My  Courtship  and  its  Consequences"  After  Dinner  went  to  a 
party  at  "Post  Master  General  and  Mrs.  Brown's."^^  A  great  squeeze, 
Clingman^*  was  there  dancing  and  waltzing — "the  Lancers" — in  every 
sett.  He  was  a  subject  of  general  ridicule.  He  goes  regularly  to  dancing 
school — So  does  Clay.  Mrs.  B.  &  ITarciss  Sanders,  and  Amanda  Pillow 
inquired  about  you  and  spoke  kindly.  By  the  way,  the  lady  alluded  to 
by  the  Herald  as  having  been  slandered  by  Clingman,  is  Mrs.  Ously  the 
wife  of  Sir  William  Gore. 

IsTewspaper  report  says  the  President  is  to  marry,  Mrs.  Craig  the 
widow  who  dined  there  with  us;  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  is  true. 
Miss  Lane  it  is  said  is  to  marry  a  Baltimore  gentleman.  Rumor  says 
also  that  the  Private  Secretary  is  to  marry  somebody, — I  dont  know 
whom. 

I  have  a  great  mind  to  write  Miss  Lane  to  come  out  with  the  President 
when  he  visits  Chapel  Hill,  and  stay  with  us. 

I  dined  last  Sunday  with  Lieut.  Maffit^^  Mrs.  M.  was  sick  and  I  did 


^  William  W.  Holden,  powerful  Democratic  leader  and  editor  of  the  North  Carolina 
Standard   (Raleigh). 

"  William  A.  Walsh,  editor  of  the  Warrenton  News. 

^  Representative  Daniel  Edgar  Sickles  of  New  York. 

™  Aaron  Venable  Brown  of  Tennessee. 

"  Thomas  Lanier  Clingman  of  Asheville,  a  senator  from  North  Carolina,  1858-61. 

"  Lieutenant  John  Newland  Maffitt,  naval  officer,  who  entered  the  Confederate  service  in 
1861  and  died  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  in  1886.     Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American,  Biography. 
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not  see  her.    He  spoke  of  you  and  made  me  promise  to  present  his  re- 
spects when  I  wrote. 

I  got  letters  from  all  tlie  children  this  morning,  and  the  Hyacinth 
from  Joe.^^  I  have  no  doubt  they  think  often  about  Pa.  They  are  im- 
proving in  their  writing.    ]^an  must  try  to  keep  head  until  I  get  home. 

There  is  to  be  a  Caucus  of  the  Democrats  at  the  Capitol  tonight,  on 
the  Tariff.  I  am  going  up  and  think  of  Calling  at  Brown's  to  see  our  lady 
friends. — I  have  not  been  there  but  once  this  winter. 

Kiss  the  Children 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  City  6  Feby.  1859 
Sunday. 

This  is  a  rainy  disagreeable  day  and  I  cannot  go  to  Church. 

I  read  the  Chapter  from  1  Kings  cited  by  Mrs  McPheeters*"^^  and  it 
is  very  apropos.  Tell  her  it  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  treat  Spain  as  Ahab 
treated  Naboth.  If  Spain  will  not  sell  Cuba  for  a  good  round  price,  I 
am  willing  for  her  to  keep  her  vineyard.  She  will  find  that  fully  stated 
in  my  Report.  One  of  the  principal  quarters  from  which  I  encounter 
opposition,  is,  from  certain  Southern  men,  who  are  not  willing  to  pay 
for  it,  but  insist  on  taking  it  by  force,  and  who  would  "Stone  him  (Spain) 
with  Stones  that  he  (Spain)  may  die" 

Call  Mrs.  McPheeters'  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  "Jezebel  his 
wife"  who  instigated  Ahab  to  the  wicked  Deed ;  and  her  woman  Cunning 
devised  the  feast  and  procured  the  witnesses.  Who  but  woman  could 
have  set  such  a  trap  as  she  set  for  poor  I^aboth  ? 

Having  determined  to  attend  no  more  evening  parties,  I  did  not  go  to 
Douglas's  nor  Mrs.  Merrick's.^^  Evening  parties  do  not  pay — the  crowd 
is  so  great  that  there  is  no  comfort,  and  one  is  not  missed. 

Gen.  Cass  told  Judge  Hopkins^^  of  Virginia  that  "he  had  read  all 
my  Report : — that  he  approved  every  word  of  it,  and  that  not  a  word 
could  be  added  to  it — and  that  I  had  made  an  indellible  mark  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country."  Holden  does  not  publish  it.  He  cannot 
keep  the  people  of  the  State  from  seeing  it,  for  I  am  Sending  it  into 
every  neighborhood  from  Currituck  to  Cherokee.  A  Cuban  gentleman 
now  here,  asked  me  for  some  Copies  to  send  to  Cuba;  and  I  have  just 
sent  him  50.  My  Cuba  opinions  are  the  ground  on  which  Holden  will 
try  to  get  up  opposition  to  me.  It  would  be  somewhat  singular,  if  the 
only  thing  emanating  from  a  North  Carolinian  for  years,  which  has 
attracted  any  attention  for  ability  should  be  the  means  of  turning  its 
author  out  of   Congress.     One  of  the  grounds  on  which  Holden  got 


*•  His  dftughter,  Josephine. 

"  Tlie  wife  of  Rev.  William  McPheeters,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Raleigh.     M.   N.  Amis, 
Eutoricai  Raleifjh,  102. 

^  Wife  of  William  Matthew  Merrick,   associate  justice  of  the  United   States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

*"  Representative  George  Washington  Hopkins  of  Virginia. 
6 
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Yenable^^  beaten  in  1853  was  that  lie  had  made  a  speech  against  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba. 

It  is  highly  probable  now,  that  we  will  have  an  Extra  Session  of  Con- 
gress.   If  we  do  it  will  not  take  place  until  summer. 

If  I  run  for  Congress  again  it  will  be  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  you  are  to  live  here  during  the  Sessions  and  keep  house.  ISTo  earthly 
honors  or  emoluments  could  reconcile  me  to  continue  to  come  here  with- 
out you:  For  four  successive  winters  I  have  been  separated  from  you 
all  the  winter,  and  I  will  not  be,  another. 

Gen.  Bonham  of  So.  Ca.  has  taken  the  rooms  opposite  to  mine.  There 
is  not  much  congeniality  personal  or  political,  between  us,  and  he  will 
not  add  much  to  my  enjoyments.  He  is  habitually  unfaithful  to  his  wife 
in  thought  and  conversation,  if  not  in  deed, — a  fire  eater  in  politics, — 
and  of  very  limited  intelligence. 

In  four  weeks  from  today  I  will  be  at  home.  I  begin  to  count  the 
days, — though  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  business  to  do  in  that  time. 

Kiss  the  children. 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

[Washington,  D.  C.,] 
Sunday  27th  Feby 
1859 

Mr.  Reiss  came  in  just  now  to  tell  me  that  about  5  minutes  before, 
Mr.  Sickles  a  member  of  Congress  from  J^ew  York  met  Mr  Key®^ 
(formerly  District  attorney  here,)  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  Square, 
and  remarking  to  him  ^'You  have  dishonored  my  bed  and  I  intend  to 
kill  you"  shot  him  three  times  killing  him  on  the  spot.  Sickles  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, — from  N^ew  York  City. 
He  lives  in  great  style  keeping  one  of  the  finest  carriages  &c  &c  in  the 
City.  I  dined  with  him  a  short  time  since,  and  escorted  his  Wife  to  the 
table.  She  is  young  pretty  and  very  stylish.  Mr.  Buchanan  stood  god- 
father for  her  child.    What  is  the  world  coming  to  ? 

I  went  last  night  with  Mrs.  McQueen  &  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  to  hear 
Fanny  Kemble^^  read  Shakespear. — Didnt  pay. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  the  House  continued  in  Session  from  11  in 
the  morning  to  9  at  night,  and  dispatched  a  great  deal  of  business.  This 
is  as  much  fatigue  as  one  can  well  bear,  but  we  will  have  [to]  do  at  least  as 
much  every  day  and  night  to  get  through  with  the  necessary  business, 
and  avoid  the  necessity  for  an  Extra  Session. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  promised  to  stay  with  us  when  in  Raleigh.^^     He 


•°  Abraham  Watkins  Venable,  a  representative  of  North  Carolina,    1847-53. 

•^  Philip  Barton  Key.  The  incident  received  wide  publicity.  Sickles  was  tried  and  ac- 
quitted in  April.     The  Raleigh  Register,  March  2,  9,  May  4,  1859. 

"'  Fanny  Kemble,  noted  Enelish  actress,  poet,  dramatist,  critic,  and  prose-writer,  who  came 
to  America  in  1832.  From  1856  to  1860  she  gave  Shakespearian  readings  in  many  American 
citi«s.     Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography. 

•^  Buchanan  attended  the  commencement  exercises  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1859. 
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says  Miss  Lane  will  not  go  to  N.  C.  with  him  but  I  intend  to  call  some 
evening  this  week  and  invite  her. 

I  am  arranging  to  get  off  Friday  Evening  and  stop  writing  now  to 
finish  assorting  and  packing  up  books  papers  &c  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
leave  as  soon  as  the  final  adjournment  takes  place^*  Yrs.  aifect.  Kiss 
the  children 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

"Washington  City 
[February,  1859.] 

I  have  just  finished  sending  off  Seeds  to  2500  persons  in  my  District. 
It  has  been  a  most  tedious  and  harassing  job, — but  it  is  concluded.  It 
is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous — from  Cuba  to  Turnip 
Seed. 

I  have  quitted  Willard' — fagged  out,  tired  of  the  Sameness — and  now 
eat  at  Gantur's.  Call  for  what  I  want  and  pay  for  it  as  I  come  out. 
What  a  life  for  a  man  accustomed  to  comfort  and  loving  home.  But  I 
am  doing  much  better  than  at  Willard's. 

In  one  of  your  late  letters  you  asked  (who  is  Mrs.  Conrad?)  and  I 
believe  I  did  not  answer  it.  She  is  a  young  and  fashionable  widow  from 
Louisiana,  with  whom  Lord  ITapier  is  supposed  to  be  on  terms  of  very 
special  intimacy.  There  is  some  scandal  about  it  in  the  newspapers  and 
much  more  in  private  circles. 

I  send  you  the  Herald  containing  an  account  of  the  Kapier  Ball.  I 
did  not  attend. 

I  intend  to  write  the  President  and  Miss  Lane  to  stay  with  us  when 
they  are  in  Raleigh  on  their  way  to  Chapel  Hill. 

There  is  at  the  Auction  Store  a  mirror  in  very  elaborate  Gilt  frame, 
which  belonged  to  a  foreign  minister  who  has  left  the  country.  It  is 
5  feet  7^  inches  wide  and  high  enough  to  reach  from  our  mantle  piece 
to  the  wall  or  nearly  so.  Cost  $125.  can  be  bought  for  $75.  Measure 
and  let  me  know  the  exact  width  of  our  chimney  in  the  parlor — Also  the 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  Mantle  Piece.  The  Glass  is  ^4 
inch  thick. 

For  the  balance  of  the  session  we  will  probably  have  a  very  hard  time 
of  it.  Business  in  the  House  is  very  much  behind  hand,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us  to  get  through. 

We  adjourn  next  Friday  week  at  12  oclock  in  the  day.  I  expect  to  leave 
the  same  evening  and  to  be  at  home  next  evening.  I  will  have  to  go  to 
Granville  Court  the  next  Monday  morning — it  is  hard  but  cant  be 
avoided,  as  that  will  be  the  last  Court  in  that  County  previous  to  the 
nomination  for  Congress. 

Tell  Sue  I  have  not  lost  my  franking  privilege,  but  I  have  no  right 
to  frank  any  thing  weighing  over  2  ounces  unless  it  is  a  book  or  Docu- 

•*  Congress  adjourned  on  Thursday,  March  3,   1859. 
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ment  printed  by  Congress.  Some  members  do  frank  other  things  but  it 
is  a  fraud  on  the  government.  Hence  I  paid  the  postage  on  the  "Life  in 
Wasliington." 

I  hear  nothing  from  Bro.  Jos.  or  Sister.  I  ordered  some  wine  from 
Boston,  to  care  of  McPheeters.  If  it  comes  before  my  arrival,  take  it 
in — A  Cask  of  Sherry  and  two  boxes  of  Madeira.  The  Sherry  far  better 
than  I  get  in  Baleigh  at  any  price,  Cost  me  $2.  a  gallon — Madeira  $1.  a 
bottle.    The  price  however  is  to  be  a  secret. 

Kiss  the  children. 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Kaleigh  Friday  13  May  /59 

I  reached  home  Wednesday  evening  and  found  all  well.  The  garden 
and  shrubbery  have  suffered  for  rain,  but  look  tolerably  well.  It  con- 
tinues very  dry  yet. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Trustees  to  invite  the  President  have 
not  heard  from  him  I  can  imagine  no  reason  for  his  not  having  responded 
except  that  he  may  be  doubting  whether  he  will  come.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  hope  he  will  not.  I  will  not  show  my  hand  until  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  certainty  that  he  will  come.  The  Committee  is  composed  of 
Governors  and  Ex  Governors  and  has  much  more  of  dignity  than  effi- 
ciency. The  whole  thing  promises  to  be  shockingly  bungled  In  what 
state  except  ]^.  C.  would  the  Governor  be  one  of  a  Committee  to  meet  and 
wait  on  the  President — instead  of  being  the  sovereign's  brother  and  host, 
to  be  his  lackey  and  waiting  man.  I  have  been  very  busy, — ^yesterday 
forgot  to  give  out  dinner  until  I  came  home  from  down  town  to  eat  it. 

Every  thing  is  in  good  order  about  the  house  and  lot. 

Tell  Mrs.  Blount  I  send  her  today  a  few  varieties  of  Turnip  Seed.  I 
expect  a  full  report  on  the  mode  of  culture  and  results,  which  will  an- 
swer for  my  next  Agricultural  address. 

Mrs.  McPheeters  &  Mrs.  Brown  came  to  see  me  the  evening  I  reached 
home.  Mrs.  McPheeters  says  tell  your  father  if  he  does  not  make  haste 
and  come  up  she  will  come  down  after  him.  The  old  lady  said  this  with 
a  peculiarly  coquettish  toss  of  the  head. 

Tucker  sent  up  by  Wiley  yesterday  Sundry  glass  and  crockery  which 
I  had  put  into  the  crockery  room  without  opening. 

A  friend  of  Holden  approached  me  yesterday  from  H.  Amongst  other 
things  he  insisted  I  should  go  to  H's  office  as  formerly.  I  told  him  I  had 
no  sort  of  objection  to  go  to  Holden's  office  but  I  would  not  go  to  Wil- 
son's.^^  He  told  me  (I  thought  by  authority)  that  there  was  a  contract 
between  them  which  does  not  expire  until  November,  and  that  conse- 


^  Frank  I.  Wilson,  formerly  editor  of  the  Salisbury  Banner  and  since  1854  associate  editor 
of  the  Standard.  He  attended  to  editorial  duties  in  the  absence  of  Holden,  and  his  activity 
in  politics  made  some  bitter  enemies.  According  to  his  letter  of  explanation  published  in  the 
Standard,  November  2,  1859,  his  resignation  was  given  "voluntarily  and  as  a  matter  of 
choice." 
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quently  H.  cannot  get  rid  of  him  before  that  time — but  when  the  con- 
tract expires  it  will  not  be  renewed. 

Respects  to  yr.  father  and  brother  and  Mrs.  Blount,  and  kiss  the  chil- 
dren. 

To  Mrs.  Branch, 

Raleigh  Sunday  15  May  59 

A  letter  has  been  reed,  from  the  President  accepting  the  invitation 
to  Chapel  Hill.  In  the  meantime  and  before  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
Ellis^^  went  off  to  Salisbury  and  will  not  be  back  until  Tuesday  so  that 
no  meeting  of  the  Committee  can  be  held  until  that  day,  and  nothing 
can  be  determined  as  to  the  entertainment  of  the  party.  In  consequence 
of  the  State  of  affairs  at  your  father's,  I  am  determined  to  shirk  it  if 
possible.  I  am  satisfied  your  father  prefers  you  should  not  leave  him, 
and  you  might  be  prevented  from  coming :  in  that  case  I  should  be  in  a 
bad  box.  I  had  better  forego  the  advantages  of  it,  than  take  the  risk  of 
disappointment  and  mortification.  I  am  told  Ellis  thinks  he  ought  not 
to  go  to  a  private  house  (dog  in  the  manger)  and  some  Democrats  think 
as  Ellis  does  not  entertain  him  it  would  reflect  on  him  (Ellis)  for  him 
to  go  elsewhere  than  to  the  hotel  I  would  like  to  defeat  such  a  mean  spirit 
of  jealousy,  but  as  I  am  in  a  dilemma  myself,  I  cannot.  It  will  probably 
however  ensure  to  me  an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  apparently 
against  my  will.    I  am  not  out  yet. 

It  will  be  any  thing  but  a  pleasant  task  to  me,  and  I  shall  rejoice  when 
it  has  passed. 

We  had  a  heavy  rain  last  night, — it  was  very  much  needed  and  will 
promote  vegetation  very  greatly.  It  caught  me  at  Judge  Saunders'  where 
I  took  tea. 

Corn  has  suddenly  gone  up  in  !N"ew  York  to  $1.  a  bushel  and  holders 
not  inclined  to  sell  at  that  price.  Cotton  has  as  suddenly  tumbled  away 
down — Cause,  War  in  Europe.®^  The  price  of  Cotton  regulates  the  price 
of  Negroes,  and  I  am  told  they  have  tumbled  away  down  in  Richmond.  In 
less  than  Six  Months  there  will  be  a  Million  of  men  in  arms  in  Europe  en- 
gaged in  killing  one  another  for  nothing  except  to  gratify  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  The  feeding  of  them,  and  the  withdrawal  of  so  much  labor 
from  production,  in  the  Corn  growing  portion  of  Europe  will  bring  about 
fabulous  prices  for  Corn  and  Wheat  probably.  I  wish  I  had  more  land 
in  Corn  and  negroes  to  work  it. 

Parson  Skinner^^  &  his  Brother  and  Gus  Lewis  have  bought  a  Swamp 
farm  near  Plymouth.  It  contains  6000  acres, — a  large  Canal  5  miles 
long  cut  to  bring  out  shingles,  and  25  miles  of  small  ditches, — only  SO 
acres  however  cleared.    They  gave  for  it  $24000  dollars. 


••  Governor  John  W.  Ellis. 

"  The  Austro-Sardinian  War,  April-July,  1859.     France  and  Sardinia  fought  and  defeated 
Austria. 

••  T.  E.  Skinner,   pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Raleigh.     M.  N.  Amis,  op.  ext.,  100. 
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I  am  taking  no  steps  politically.  An  opposition  meeting  is  to  be  held 
here  Tuesday  which  will  probably  bring  out  a  Candidate  against  me. 
I  am  waiting  to  see  what  they  do. 

I  have  bought  no  horse  yet.  On  further  inspection  I  did  not  like  so  well 
as  at  first,  the  grey  I  thought  of  getting  and  will  not  buy  him  if  I  can 
do  better. 

John  Williams  is  here  to  celebrate  Christmas  with  his  wife.  He  told 
me  he  planted  1750  acres  in  cotton  and  made  last  year  1100  bales.  Mor- 
decai^^  has  one  of  the  finest  family  Cariages  I  have  ever  seen  and  a  fine 
pair  of  horses. — all  new.  Raleigh  is  becoming  rather  remarkable  for 
fine  Carriages  and  horses.  Corn  is  selling  for  $6.  and  rising  and  prob- 
ably some  of  the  owners  wish  they  had  not  got  their  outfit  so  soon. 

Respects  to  all  &  kiss  the  children    Yrs.  affectionately 

L.  OB.  Branch 

After  writing  this  Gov.  &  Mrs.  Bragg''^^  came  by  and  asked  me  to 
go  and  take  tea  with  them,  and  I  accepted  the  invitation.  I  think  Mrs. 
B.  has  consented  not  to  go  to  Washington,  but  with  great  reluctance. 

I  could  not  do  any  thing  that  gave  you  as  much  distress.  But  I  sup- 
pose it  is  necessary  sometimes  with  some  persons. 

To  President  James  Buchanan. 

Raleigh  K  C  19th  May  1859 

I,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Branch  had  anticipated  great  pleasure  in  having 
you  for  our  guest  on  your  visit  to  Raleigh.  But  the  Committee  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  University,  having  indicated  to  me  a  wish  that  you  should 
be  quartered  in  such  manner  that  they  can  be  with  you,  I  have  said  to 
them  that  I  would  defer  entirely  to  your  and  their  wishes  in  the  premises. 
Much  as  I  would  feel  gratified  to  have  you  under  my  roof,  I  am  still  more 
desirous  that  every  facility  shall  be  afforded  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  regard  I  know  the  people  of  I^orth  Carolina  feel  for  you  personally. 

You  can  therefore  without  regard  to  the  promise  you  made  to  me, 
concur  in  any  arrangements  the  Committee  may  propose  which  shall 
meet  your  approval. 

I  expect  to  continue  near  you  whilst  you  are  in  the  State 


To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Raleigh  Sunday  Night 
22  May  /59 

I  have  just  reed  yours  written  in  Washington  on  Thursday. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  that  your  father  was  so  much  improved 
as  to  be  able  to  go  to  Washington."^^  I  hope  he  will  soon  be  able  to  come 
to  Raleigh.    Consult  him  as  to  whether  he  will  probably  be  able  to  come 


•"  G.  W.  Mordecai. 

'0  Thomas  Brage:,  Rovernor  of  North  Carolina,  1855-59,  and  senator,  1859-61. 

*i  Washington,  N.  0. 
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up  immediately  after  the  President  leaves  'N.  C. — say  in  about  two 
■weeks  from  tomorrow.  I  cannot  come  down  earlier  than  that  without 
leaving  before  the  President  returns. 

I  go  to  WaiTen  Court  tomorrow :  Will  speak  there  on  Tuesday  and 
return  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

I  understand  it  has  been  published  in  the  New  York  papers  that  the 
President  will  be  my  guest,  and  Mr.  Barringer*^^  who  saw  him  last  Wednes- 
day says  he  told  him  he  would  stay  with  me  in  Raleigh.  He  had  not 
reed,  my  letter  at  that  time.  I  have  not  heard  whether  Miss  Lane  will 
come : — indeed  I  have  been  afraid  to  write  to  Washington  on  the  Subject 
as  I  could  not  decently  do  so,  without  inviting  somebody  to  stay  with  me. 

The  arrangement  is  for  the  Prest.  to  reach  here  Tuesday  Evening  and 
leave  for  Chapel  Hill  Wednesday  morning — The  shorter  his  stay  the 
better  I  will  like  it.    I  expect  to  go  to  Chapel  Hill  with  him. 

Write  me  what  are  the  probabilities  about  your  father'  movements. 
It  is  important  for  me  to  be  able  to  make  some  calculations  about  it  in 
arranging  my  Canvass. 

Kiss  the  children. 

Respects  to  yr.  father  Brother  &  Mrs.  Blount. 

To  Mrs.  Branch, 

Raleigh  Wednesday  Evening 
May  25th,  1859 

I  returned  from  Warrenton  this  Evening. — Spoke  there  yesterday. 
I  made  one  of  the  best  speeches  I  have  ever  made  and  it  produced  a  de- 
cided impression.  I  have  besides  the  opposition,  Holden  and  probably 
the  whole  Demo,  delegation  from  the  State  in  Congress  to  fight  on  my 
Cuba  bill.  But  I  am  able  to  defend  it  against  them  all,  wherever  I  can 
speak.  Besides  my  regular  canvass  I  am  writing  a  great  deal  for  the 
newspapers  in  defence  of  it,  and  in  a  few  days  intend  to  have  printed  and 
circulated  10,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet  I  intend  to  write.  A  decided  im- 
pression has  been  made  against  the  bill  by  its  having  no  defender  amongst 
the  newspapers,  but  I  silence  every  doubter  where  I  go  and  explain  it. 

Col.  Edwards''^  of  Oxford  who  was  called  on  by  a  Whig  meeting  here, 
to  run  against  me,  and  who  I  thought  would  accept  the  nomination  was 
at  Warrenton  and  heard  my  speech.  He  did  not  reply,  and  immediately 
afterwards,  concluded  not  to  run.  I  think  he  found  I  was  not  so  vulner- 
able as  he  had  been  led  to  believe  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Reg- 
ister"^"*  that  I  would  be.  I  think  yet  I  will  have  an  opponent  perhaps 
Joe  Turner.'''^  In  Warren  I  will  get  a  larger  vote  than  I  have  ever  reed. 
Walsh  of  the  "News"  is  my  most  devoted  friend — Cuba  bill  and  all. 

"  Daniel  Moreau  Barringer  of  Cabarrus  County,  a  representative  of  North  CaroliDa,  1843- 
49,  and  United  States  minister  to  Spain,  1849-53. 

"  Col.  L.  C.  Edwards.     Raleigh  Register,  May  11,  1859. 

T*  Raleigh  Register. 

^*  Josinh  Turner,  Jr.,  of  Orange  County.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  III,    415-26. 
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I  have  just  reed,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Buchanan  wMcli  I  enclose. 
Time  hangs  heavily  though  I  have  so  much  to  do  and  I  am  constantly 
looking  forward  to  the  termination  of  the  President's  visit  when  I  can 
see  you. 

Kiss  the  children. 

Yours  affectionately 
L.  OB.  Branch 

Keitt  of  So.  Ca.  has  married  Miss  Sue  Sparks  and  gone  to  Europe 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Raleigh  Sunday  Evening 
29th.  May  1859 

I  leave  for  Norfolk  in  the  Morning  to  meet  the  President  there  on 
Tuesday  morning.  "Weldon  Edwards"^^  goes  with  me.  He  will  he  met 
at  Weldon  Tuesday  at  10  in  the  morning  by  the  Committees  from  here 
All  will  come  here  by  6  oclock  in  the  Evening  stopping  15  minutes  at 
each  Depot  on  the  Rail  Road 

He  will  stay  at  Yarborough'^'''  Tuesday  night  and  leave  for  Chapel 
Hill  Wednesday  Morning  at  9  oclock. 

There  will  be  several  Military  Companies  from  Wilmington  Salisbury 
Hillsboro  &c  and  a  procession  here  from  Rail  Road  Depot  to  Hotel, 
passing  down  Hillsboro  street    A  reception  at  Yarborough's  at  night. 

He  will  stay  part  of  the  day  Wednesday,  &  Thursday  at  Chapel  Hill, — 
leave  Friday  and  go  directly  through  here  to  Weldon  Edwards'  where  he 
will  stay  until  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Edwards  wishes  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  his  house,  but  I  shall  not  do  so  if  I  can  well  get  off.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  see  you  and  the  first  moment  I  can  get  off  from  Mr. 
Buchanan  will  start  down  the  country — probably  Saturday. 

There  is  no  candidate  against  me  yet,  but  there  will  be.  I  anticipate 
a  hard  canvass  and  a  reduction  of  my  vote.  The  popular  current  is  de- 
cidedly against  the  Democrats  every  where — the  belief  here  now  is  that 
we  have  been  beaten  in  Virginia  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Holden's  friends  are  secretly  doing  all  they  can  against  me — 
he  would  be  pleased  to  see  me  weakened.  I  have  as  much  as  I  can  do 
here  and  do  not  wish  to  stay  down  the  country  more  than_3  or  4  days. 

Mention  the  Subject  to  your  father  and  see  if  he  will  not  be  willing 
to  come  up  by  the  middle  of  next  week.  If  he  will,  let  your  preparations 
be  made  so  that  I  may  not  be  detained.  This  is  very  important  to  me, 
and  you  may  say  so  to  your  father    Kiss  the  children 


'"  Weldon  N.  Edwards  of  Warren  County,  a  former  representative  of  North  Carolina, 
1816-27. 

"  The  Yarhorough  Hoiiae,  Raleigh,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1852  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Edward  Yarhorough.     M.  N.  Amis,  op.  cit.,  121. 
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To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Raleigh  Wednesday 

12  oclock 
[June  1,  1859.] 

Every  thing  has  been  hurrah !  and  excitement  with  me  for  two  days, 
but  I  know  you  will  be  anxious  to  hear  from  me,  and  I  steal  a  minute  to 
write. 

Weldon  Edwards  and  myself  went  to  Portsmouth  on  Monday.  Mon- 
day Evening  spent  an  hour  with  Littleton  W.  Tazewell, "^^  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  age  passed — now  85  yrs  old. 

Mr  Buchanan,  Jacob  Thompson  Col.  Wheeler  and  Col.  McGraw  a 
beau  of  Miss  Lane — came  down  on  the  Balto.  boat  Tuesday  morning. 
Nothing  was  done  to  show  him  honor  at  Portsmouth,  or  any  where  in  Y*. 

At  Weldon  were  the  Governor  and  Committees  of  Trustees  and  Citi- 
zens of  Raleigh.    Speeches  were  made. 

We  had  a  Special  train  and  at  every  depot  crowds  had  assembled.  He 
got  out  and  shook  hands  every  where,  but  no  speaking  except  at  Frank- 
linton.  At  Raleigh  where  we  arrived  at  6i/^  P.  M.  the  Reception  excelled 
anything  ever  seen  before  in  the  State.  A  salute  of  Artillery,  Speeches 
&c  &c  9"^^  Military  Co^  were  present  from  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  Procession  from  the  Depot  to 
Hillsboro  Street,  then  down  Hillsboro  and  Eayetteville  Sts.  to  Yar- 
borough's 

At  8  to  9  Reception  at  Yarboro's. 

All  left  for  Chapel  Hill  at  9  this  morning.  The  President  will  return 
here  on  Friday  and  spend  the  day  with  me,  until  4  P.M.  when  he  will 
go  to  Weldon  Edwards's. 

I  staid  over  this  morning  to  arrange  about  dinner  Friday.  I  have 
asked  Mrs.  McPheeters  to  see  to  it  and  she  will  do  so.  I  go  up  to  Chapel 
Hill  this  Evening  to  return  with  Mr.  Buchanan  Friday  Morning.  It 
is  no  time  for  repining  and  I  will  say  nothing  about  your  absence.  I  am 
equal  to  my  position  always,  and  will  get  along  reputably.  It  is  a  sore 
trial  however  on  your  own  account  as  well  as  my  own. 

On  my  arrival  last  night,  I  brought  Whee[ler]  home  with  me.  About 
9  oclock  the  "inevita[ble"]  W™  Branch  arrived  with  his  two  daughters, 
and  his  bro.  in  law.  I  told  them  I  had  no  time  to  attend  to  them  nor  to 
talk  to  them  for  I  was  on  the  eve  of  going  to  the  Reception — but  here 
was  the  house  and  the  Servts.  I  believe  they  got  along  very  well  and  left 
this  morning  for  C.  H. 

Don't  be  uneasy  about  my  getting  on. 


™  A  former  Virsrlnia  representative,  senator  and  governor. 

"The  account  in  the  Register  states  that  11  military  companies  were  present.  The  presi- 
dent's visit  is  described  in  the  Raleigh  Register  and  the  North  Oarolina  Standard  of  lato  May 
and  early  June. 
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To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Raleigli  Saturday  Night 
4th.  June  1859 

The  President  and  party  came  down  from  Chapel  Hill  yesterday  about 
2  oclock, — took  dinner  with  me,  and  remained  until  this  morning  when 
they  left,  to  stop  until  Monday  morning  at  Weldon  Edwards's 

As  I  will  see  you  almost  as  soon  as  this  will  reach  you,  will  reserve 
all  particulars  until  then. 

I  think  they  fared  well  and  were  comfortable  both  in  eating  and  sleep- 
ing. The  party  staying  with  me  at  night  were, — the  President,  Jacob 
Thompson  Secy.  Interior,  Mr.  Magraw,  and  Col.  Wheeler. 

I  am  obliged  to  stay  here  until  Tuesday  morning — when  I  will  leave 
and  be  with  you  Wednesday. 

Send  the  buggy  out  if  you  get  this  in  time 

To  Galusha  A.  Grow.^^ 

Washington  City 
29th  December  1859 

Will  you  please  name  a  time  and  place  outside  the  District  of  Columbia, 
at  which  you  will  receive  from  me  a  communication  in  writing 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  City 
Sunday  8th  April  1860 

I  have  rented  and  will  move  tomorrow,  to  two  rooms  near  the  State 
Dept. — in  the  neighborhood  of  Reiss's.  It  is  convenient  and  pleasant  in 
some  respects  to  be  at  the  Hotel,  but  there  is  too  much  company,  and 
in  warm  weather  it  is  too  much  crowded.  Besides  it  is  more  healthy  in 
the  summer  in  the  upper  part  of  the  City. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  will  be  any  adjournment  for  the  Charles- 
ton Convention,^^  but  whether  there  is  or  not,  I  intend  to  leave.     That 


*•  Grow,  a  representative  from  Pennsylvania,  in  his  reply  on  the  29th  to  Branch's  speech 
impugning  his  motives  for  action  on  the  Post  Office  bill,  intimated  that  Branch  had  violated 
"all  parliamentary  and  gentlemanly  courtesies."  Branch  was  unable  to  obtain  from  Grow 
any  admission  or  denial  that  he  had  accused  Branch  of  ungentlemanly  conduct.  Congressional 
Olobe,  36  Cong.,  1  sess.,  279-280.  On  the  same  day  Branch  wrote  the  letter  here  printed, 
which  was  delivered  the  next  day  at  noon  by  Warren  Winslow.  At  7  p.m.  Grow  replied, 
refusing  to  name  a  time  and  place  outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  "If  your  note  is  to  be 
considered  of  a  hostile  character  then  I  have  this  to  reply.  Regarding  dueling  as  at  variance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  sentiments  of  a  Christian  people  and  it 
being  prohibited  and  declared  a  crime  by  the  laws  enacted  by  the  body  of  which  we  are  mem- 
bers, I  can  not  recognize  it  as  a  justifiable  mode  of  settling  difficulties  among  men  even  in 
cases  of  unwarranted  provocation.  But  my  personal  rights  and  the  freedom  of  debate  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  I  shall  defend  whenever  they  are  assailed."  Grow  to  Branch, 
December  30,  1859,  in  Mrs.  L.  O'B.  Branch  Papers.  Later  both  Branch  and  Grow  were 
arrested  and  placed  under  heavy  bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  J.  F.  Rhodes,  History  of  the 
United  States,  II,  424. 

^  The  convention  of  the  Democratic  party  assembled  in  Charleston  on  April  23.  Following 
their  defeat  as  to  the  platform,  some  of  the  Southern  delesrates  seceded.  The  convention, 
being  unable  to  make  a  nomination,  adjourned  to  meet  in  Baltimore  on  June  18.  The  seceders, 
after  a  brief  session  in  Charleston,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Richmond  on  June  11.  The  regular 
convention   met  at   Baltimore    and  there  was  further   secession   of    Southern   members,    after 
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will  be  the  only  time  at  which  I  can  properly  be  absent  before  the  final 
adjournment,  which  will  probably  be  by  the  1  of  July. 

My  object  is  to  take  you  to  Raleigh  that  the  Children  may  be  placed 
at  school.®^  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  your  father  will  accompany 
us.  If  he  will  not,  can  it  not  be  arranged  for  your  brother  to  stay  with 
him  until  he  is  willing  to  go  up  the  Country  ?  Our  children  ought  to  be 
at  school, — and  besides  if  I  cannot  have  you  with  me,  it  will  be  some 
mitigation  to  have  you  nearer.  I  know  your  father  will  be  better  oif  with 
you,  and  that  you  wish  to  be  with  him,  and  if  he  can  be  induced  to  go  to 
Raleigh  it  will  be  best  for  all :  If  he  will  not  take  this  view  of  it,  I  am 
sure  your  brother  will  very  cheerfully  discharge  his  duty  in  the  premises 
and  go  and  live  in  the  house  with  him  until  such  a  time  as  he  is  willing 
to  go  to  Raleigh  I  write  about  it  in  advance  because,  my  time  with  you 
will  be  very  limited,  and  it  will  be  too  late  after  I  come  out  to  make  plans 
and  execute  them. 

I  wish  you  to  read  this  letter  to  your  father  and  draw  his  thoughts  to 
the  subject.  I  am  sure  he  will  realize  the  trying  situation  we  are  in — 
either  separated  from  our  children  or  keeping  them  away  from  school, — 
and  separated  almost  constantly  from  one  another. 

Life  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  for  several  years  we  have  had  but 
little  of  each  other's  Society.  Others  what  owe  your  father  much,  both 
of  affection  and  gratitude,  might  occasionally  volunteer  to  render  him 
such  attention  as  will  enable  us  to  be  together  some  times.  This  allusion 
is  not  to  your  brother  only.  If  they  are  forgetful  I  will  remind  them 
when  I  come  out.  A  total  separation  between  me  and  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren, seems  to  be  considered  a  very  small  matter  by  some  who  attach 
great  importance  to  a  little  personal  inconvenience  to  themselves.  I 
would  willingly  give  up  office,  honors,  and  position  to  go  and  live  with 
him,  but  I  have  not  the  means  of  support  except  by  making  my  personal 
services  profitable. 

I  repeat,  I  wish  this  Subject  of  going  to  Raleigh  considered  and  talked 
over  before  I  come,  as  ten  days  or  two  weeks  will  probably  be  the  utmost 
time  I  can  be  absent  from  here. 

I  got  a  letter  from  Sue  a  few  days  ago.  She  wrote  cheerfully  and  said 
she  was  well.  She  begged  me  to  send  her,  her  report,  but  I  had  already 
sent  it  to  you.    If  you  have  not  destroyed  it,  send  it  to  her. 

The  Spring  is  advancing.  The  grass  in  the  public  grounds  is  beautiful 
and  the  trees,  are  putting  on  their  foliage. 

which  the  convention  nominated  Douglas  and  Johnson.  The  seceders  at  Baltimore  nominated 
John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  and  Joseph  Lane.  The  seceders  who  mot  at  Richmond 
adopted  the  nominations  of  Breckinridge  and  Lane.  Though  the  North  Carolina  delegation 
at  Charleston  was  divided  in  its  opinion  on  the  platform  plank  at  issue,  none  of  the  delegates 
seceded.  At  Baltimore  the  entire  North  Carolina  delegation  seceded  except  R.  P.  Dick,  W.  W. 
Holden,  and  J.  W.  B.  Watson.  The  North  Carolina  delegates  attending  the  Charleston  con- 
vention were:  W.  W.  Avery,  William  S.  Ashe,  W.  W.  Holden,  N.  M.  Long,  W.  A.  Moore, 
R.  R.  Bridgers,  L.  W.  Humphrey,  James  Fulton,  W.  L.  Steele,  J.  W,  B.  Watson,  T.  J.  Greene, 
R.  p.  Dick,  C  S.  Winstead,  Samuel  Hargrave,  W.  Lander,  H.  B.  Hammond.  D.  Cohinibua 
Mills,  and  H.  T.  Farmer.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Hvttory  of  North  Carolina,  II,  536-540;  Edward  Stan- 
wood,  A  History  of  the  Presidency,  I,  ch.  21;  The  North  Carolina  Standard,  May  9,  1860. 
"*  Mrs.  Branch  was   at  her  father's  home  in  Beaufort  County. 
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I  attended  churcli  this  morning  and  found  my  overcoat  oppressive  in 
tlie  Street. 

Eespects  to  Your  father 
Kiss  the  Children. 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  City 
"Wednesday  Wight 
11th  April  1860 

It  will  not  be  determined  until  next  Monday  whether  we  will  adjourn 
for  the  Convention — it  not  being  in  order  to  offer  a  resolution  except  on 
Monday. 

I  think  we  will  not,  but  so  many  members  will  be  absent  that  no  im- 
portant business  will  be  transacted  for  a  week  or  two  and  I  intend  to 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  leave. 

I  expect  to  start  on  Thursday  and  to  be  at  Washington  on  Saturday 
21st. 

I  want  you  to  send  over  for  me  as  I  would  have  difficulty  in  getting 
away  from  there  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  Myers's. 

The  House  passed  today  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kanzas  by  over  60 
majority — all  but  one  of  the  Southern  members  voting  against  it,  and 
all  but  two  or  three  of  the  ISTorthern  members  in  favor  of  it. 

I  am  in  my  new  quarters.  They  are  not  so  good  as  I  had  at  Reiss's  but 
I  find  it  much  more  convenient  than  my  single  room  at  Brown's.  It  is 
some  relief  to  be  out  of  reach  of  so  much  company. 

I  am  invited  to  a  party  at  Secy  Thompson's  tonight.  It  is  not  far 
from  my  present  quarters  and  I  will  probably  attend — unless  I  am 
fatigued  and  sleepy  at  10  oclock 

If  you  can  get  to  Raleigh  during  my  visit  next  week,  I  will  probably 
be  able  to  be  with  you  again  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  meets. 

I  have  been  invited  to  deliver  the  Address  before  the  Society  at  Prince- 
ton at  the  next  Commencement  in  June.    Think  I  will  decline. 

Respect  to  all.    Kiss  the  Children 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  City 
Thursday  7th  June  1860 

I  reached  here  Tuesday  Morning  and  went  to  my  old  quarters.  I  had 
authorized  my  land  lady  to  rent  them  if  She  Should  have  an  opportunity, 
but  She  had  not  done  so  and  I  will  probably  keep  them  to  the  close  of 
the  Session.  The  distance  from  the  Capitol  makes  it  inconvenient  when 
I  have  to  return  after  dinner,  but  perhaps  that  will  not  often  occur. 

I  am  writing  at  about  3  oclock.  The  House  has  just  adjourned  after 
a  continuous  session  from  Eleven  oclock  yesterday  to  2  oclock  today  (all 
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night).  I  left  at  7  oclock  last  night, — took  a  comfortable  night's  rest — 
and  returned  at  10  this  morning.  It  was  not  Sitting  on  business,  but  to 
test  the  Mulishness  of  Craige®^  on  one  Side  and  the  Black  Republicans 
on  the  other.  The  whole  night  was  spent  in  calling  the  House  and  send- 
ing for  absentees. 

The  Senate  this  morning  agreed  to  our  resolution  to  adjourn  on  the 
18  June — next  Monday  week.    I  will  be  rejoiced  when  that  day  arrives. 

I  inclose  a  Japanese  curiosity.  Take  one  of  the  sprigs  (wrapped  in 
white  paper)  and  throw  it  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  it  will  unfold 
itself  and  form  one  of  the  figures  stamped  on  the  sheet  of  paper  accom- 
panying it. 

I  have  sent  through  the  mail  several  packages,  (directed  to  you,)  of 
my  Letters,  I  want  them  put  in  the  office.  They  are  copies  I  wish  to 
preserve  for  my  own  use. 

I  intended  to  give  the  inclosed  Japanese  Coin  to  Sue,  but  forgot  it. 
Give  it  to  her. 

I  will  come  home  by  the  first  train  after  the  adjournment.  After  stay- 
ing there  a  week  or  ten  days,  I  want  to  go  to  the  plantation  and  stay  two 
or  three  days  at  least,  so  as  to  see  how  things  are  getting  on.  Say  so  to 
your  father  so  that  he  may  be  thinking  over  such  directions  as  he  will 
wish  to  give  about  his  affairs. 

The  probability  is  that  we  will  have  to  undergo  the  most  exhausting 
labors  to  get  through  with  the  business  by  the  18th,  but  I  am  willing  to 
undergo  almost  anything  for  the  Sake  of  getting  home. 

Respects  to  your  father. 

Kiss  the  Children. 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  City 
Sunday  10  June  1860 

Since  I  wrote  you  nothing  of  interest  [h]  as  occurred.  We  are  work- 
ing for  an  adjournment  tomorrow  week,  but  a  large  amount  of  business 
remains  to  be  acted  on,  and  to  accomplish  it,  involves  a  large  amount  of 
work,  and  deprivation  of  sleep  this  week.  I  can  undergo  anything  nec- 
essary to  enable  us  to  get  home  within  the  shortest  time.  I  am  worn  out, 
and  long  for  the  pleasures  of  home. 

I  think  the  present  prospect  is  that  the  Democratic  party  will  have  no 
Presidential  Candidate  nnd  Lincoln  will  be  elected.  I  think  the  Balti- 
more Convention  will  break  up  without  making  a  nomination  by  2/3 
vote.  In  that  event  I  will  take  no  part  in  the  Canvass,  and  do  not  know 
how  I  will  vote. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Col.  Williams  on  business  from  which  I  learn 
that  Sister  has  been  in  Florida  for  4  or  5  weeks.  He  says  nothing  about 
their  movements  this  summer. 


"  Burton  Craige  of  Rowan,  a  Democratic  representative  of  North  Carolina,  1853-61. 
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I  wrote  to  your  Brother  to  use  my  horse  and  buggy  if  he  wishes  in 
coming  up  to  Shocco,  I  will  want  them  in  Raleigh  and  can  get  them  from 
Shocco  more  conveniently  than  from  the  plantation.  I  suppose  he  will 
come  to  Shocco  before  I  go  down  the  country. 

My  respects  to  your  father 
Kiss  the  Children. 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  City 
Sunday  17  June  1860 

Finding  it  impossible  to.  get  through  with  the  business  by  Monday, 
the  two  Houses  agreed  yesterday  to  postpone  the  adjournment  to  Mon- 
day (tomorrow)  week.  I  telegraphed  you  immediately,  but  as  a  storm 
was  prevailing  at  the  time,  which  lasted  most  of  the  afternoon,  I  doubt 
whether  the  dispatch  reached  you.  We  can  get  through  by  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  but  those  who  wish  to  remain  here  whilst  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention is  in  Session  voted  against  fixing  Wednesday  and  defeated  it. 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  is  reconsidered  and  one  of  those  days  sub- 
stituted for  Monday  week.    If  so  I  will  telegraph  you. 

I  have  been  troubled  with  occasional  attacks  of  bowel  complaint  for 
several  days, — not  severe  but  troublesome.    I  have  none  of  it  today. 

The  City  has  been  full  of  delegates  on  their  way  to  Baltimore.  Most 
of  them  went  to  Baltimore  yesterday  evening  and  this  morning.  Several 
have  been  here  from  IN".  C.  The  probability  is  that  the  Convention  will 
break  up  without  making  a  nomination,  and  the  Democratic  party  will 
be  dissolved,  and  in  lieu  of  it  two  sectional  parties  will  each  have  a 
Candidate.     The  prospect  for  the  future  is  gloomy  enough  in  politics. 

I  am  disgusted  and  worn  out,  and  wish  to  get  home. 

We  have  been  having  long  and  exhausting  Sittings  in  the  House,  but 
adjourn  by  eleven  oclock  at  night  so  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  sleep. 
The  prospect  is  that  business  will  be  so  managed  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  sitting  all  night.  I  hope  so,  provided  it  does  not  postpone  the  time 
of  adjournment. 

Judge  Clay^*  is  in  very  bad  health — supposed  to  have  consumption. 

I  believe  I  have  written  to  you  that  Sister  is  at  Tallahassee. 
Kiss  the  Children 
Respects  to  yr.  father 


**  Clement  Comer  Clay  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court,  father  of  Representative  0.  C.  Clay, 
Jr.,  of  Alabama. 
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To 85 

Washington  City 
Friday  6  oclock 
[June  22,  I860?] 
My  Dear  Sir. 

I  reed,  your  dispatch  about  4  oclock  this  evening.  Ruffin®^  also  reed, 
one  from  you,  and  we  conferred  together  immediately.  By  a  dispatch 
just  reed,  by  me  from  Engelhard  I  learn  that  the  matter  of  the  Report 
on  Credentials  is  not  yet  finally  disposed  of,  and  I  think  will  not  be  be- 
fore tomorrow. 

My  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  by  which  you  are  sur- 
rounded is  very  imperfect  and  scarcely  justifies  me  in  advising  very 
confidently.    I  will  however  give  you  my  views  for  what  they  are  worth. 

If  the  Southern  States,  including  a  decided  majority  of  North  Caro- 
lina— secede  I  would  withdraw  from  the  Convention  as  being  no  longer 
a  National  Democratic  Convention.  I  would  not  however  go  into  any 
Meeting,  Convention,  Caucus,  or  other  assemblage  of  Seceders.  You  are 
accredited  to  the  it^ational  Democratic  Convention  and  have  no  right  to 
assume  to  represent  your  Constituents  in  any  other.  All  you  can  do  is 
to  report  to  them  that  the  National  Democratic  Convention  having  been 
dissolved  by  the  voluntary  action  of  a  portion  of  the  States,  you  have 
thought  it  your  duty  to  retire  from  it.  Thereby  they  would  be  left  free 
to  pursue  Such  Course  as  they  may  think  the  exigency  of  the  Country 
and  the  party  calls  for. 

I  would  not  think  the  rejection  of  Delegates  who  voluntarily  and  as 
I  think  without  sufficient  cause  seceded  at  Charleston,  a  good  reason  for 
breaking  up  this  Convention.  But  at  the  same  time  I  would  not  feel 
justified  in  remaining  in  the  Convention  and  assuming  to  bind  my  Con- 
stituents, after  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  strictly  Sectional  assemblage 
by  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  South  including  a  large  majority  of  my 
Colleagues.  I  would  not  assign  the  adoption  of  the  majority  report  as 
my  reason  for  withdrawing,  but  I  would  put  it  expressly  on  the  ground 
that  the  Convention  had  ceased  to  be  a  NationoX  Convention  Such  as  I 
had  been  accredited  to. 

The  advantage  of  this  Course  is  this, — The  states  remaining  in  the 
Convention  may  pursue  such  a  moderate  and  reasonable  course,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  adopt  and  support  their  nominee,  and  give  him  the  whole 
Southern  vote.  For  instance  they  may  nominate  Seymour^^  or  Brecken- 
ridge.88  In  that  case  you  could  return  into  the  Convention  and  give  in 


*  This  letter  was  evidently  written  to  one  of  tlie  North  Carolina  delegates  to  the  Baltimore 
convention.  The  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore  on  Monday,  June  18.  The  probable 
date  of  this  letter  is  June  22. 

••  Thomas  RuflRn  of  Wayne  County,  a  Democratic  representative  of  North  Carolina. 

"  Horatio  Seymour,  former  governor  of  New  York  and  the  Democratic  presidential  nominee 
in  1868. 

"  John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky,  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  received  the  presi- 
dential nomination  of  Southern  speeders  from  the  Baltimore  convention  and  later  of  the  •? 
ceders  from  the  Charleston  convention  who  met  in  Richmond. 
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your  adhesion  to  the  nomination  If  their  action  is  not  satisfactory  we 
can  go  home  and  determine  by  Concert  what  Course  is  best  Calculated 
to  defeat  Lincoln. 

Do  not  Commit  yourself  in  any  way  to  the  Richmond  Convention. 

I  hope  yet  that  affairs  will  take  such  a  turn  as  will  enable  you  to  keep 
the  Convention  together. 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

House  of  Rept 
Thursday  6*^  Deer.  1860 

I  reed,  this  morning  your  note  wi'itten  on  the  back  of  Brother  Joe's 
letter,  and  also  a  letter  from  IN'an  Brother  Joe's  letter  about  his  May- 
nard  Rifle  and  selling  his  life  dearly  &c  &c,  was  well  calculated  to  excite 
some  alarm.    But  you  are  in  no  danger, — less  than  ordinarily, 

I  wish  you  to  come  on  here  Christmas,  or  a  few  days  before  if  possible — 
Your  father  is  better,  but  even  if  he  was  not  that  would  be  no  reason 
for  your  remaining  in  Raleigh — 

I  wish  you  to  make  your  arrangements  to  come  on  Christmas. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Union  is  to  be  saved  from  dissolution.  Some  of 
the  Black  Republicans  are  anxious  to  conciliate  but  others  will  not  con- 
sent. On  the  other  hand  South  Carolina  will  not  be  conciliated — There 
are  many  ladies  at  Brown's  but  I  have  seen  little  of  them. 

I  have  bought  some  excellent  Flannels. 

"Will  look  at  the  Furs  as  you  request  but  you  had  better  not  buy  until 
you  come  on.  Probably  you  can  do  better  in  Baltimore  than  here  or  in 
Raleigh — 

I  have  ordered  the  Daily  Globe^^  to  be  sent  to  your  father,  so  that  he 
will  have  plenty  of  reading.  I  will  write  him  today  and  tell  him  I  wish 
you  to  come  here 

I  sent  a  copy  of  the  Brest's  Message  to  Mrs.  McPheeters  at  the  same 
time  I  sent  to  you — 

The  desks  have  been  replaced  in  the  Hall,  and  that  enables  me  to  write 
this  at  my  Seat — 

Kiss  the  children. 

To  Mrs.  Branch. 

Washington  City 
Tuesday  11th.  Deer.  1860 

I  have  just  declined  the  ofiice  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which  was 
tendered  to  me  by  the  President  yesterday — It  is  the  second  office  in  the 
Cabinet  in  dignity  and  first  in  importance  and  difficulty. 

The  President  sent  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secry.  of  Interior^^ 
to  me  yesterday  morning  to  offer  it  to  me — An  answer  to  be  given  at  once 

^  The  Daily  Globe  (Washington),  a  Democratic  newspaper. 

^  Jeremiah  Blacic  of  Pennsylvania  was  attorney  general  and  Jacob  Thompson  of  Mississippi, 
BBcretary  of  the  interior. 
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so  that  the  nomination  could  be  sent  in  to  the  Senate  before  it  adjourned 
I  declined  it  on  account  of  unwillingness  to  accept  a  position  of  such 
responsibility  and  difficulty  without  an  opportunity  to  consult  my  friends. 
The  President  told  me  then  to  hold  it  over  until  this  morning  and  con- 
sult them. 

I  consulted  with  Gov.  Bragg,  Gov.  Fitzpatrick  and  Senator  Hunter, 
and  this  morning  declined  it,  on  the  ground  that  I  ought  not  at  this  time 
to  vacate  my  seat  in  Congress. 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  talking  about  it.  The  honor  of  declining 
so  high  an  office,  is  at  least  as  great  as  any  possible  honor  to  be  acquired 
by  accepting — 

I  wish  you  to  come  on  Christmas.  Will  write  you  more  fully  about 
the  arrangements  within  a  day  or  two — 

I  write  in  haste 
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The  Ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  Noeth  Carolina.  By- 
Louise  Irby  Trenholme.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press.  1932. 
Pp.   282.     $4.25.) 

This  study  offers  a  detailed  account  of  the  two-year  struggle  over 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  IN^orth  Carolina  in  an  attempt  "to  present 
those  conditions  which  kept  l!^orth  Carolina  from  participating  in 
the  establishment  of  the  government  and  those  forces  which  in  time 
brought  the  state  into  the  union."  A  reading  of  this  book  will  con- 
vince one  that  Dr.  Trenholme  has  achieved  her  purpose.  A  great 
volume  of  material  within  and  outside  of  l^orth  Carolina  has  been 
carefully  examined.  The  author  has  refrained  from  broad  generaliza- 
tions, preferring  to  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  One  wishes, 
however,  that  she  had  added  her  own  conclusions  at  the  end  of  the 
various  chapters. 

The  book  contains  six  chapters  which  follow  a  chronological  order. 
The  first  one  presents  the  geographical,  social  and  economic  factors 
which,  among  other  things,  show  why  North  Carolina  "was  not  pri- 
marily a  commercial  state,"  and  why  she  was  in  a  "deranged  finan- 
cial situation,"  both  of  which  help  to  explain  her  opposition  to  any 
future  strong  central  government.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  val- 
uable survey  of  ]^orth  Carolina's  attitude  toward  the  central  govern- 
ment under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  with  which  North  Carolina 
"cooperated  ...  as  long  as  it  could  do  so  consistently  with  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  state."  An  examination  of  the  occasions  upon 
which  the  State  felt  justified  in  withholding  this  cooperation  furnishes 
an  excellent  prelude  for  the  particularism  of  the  next  few  years. 

The  second  chapter  is  concerned  mainly  with  North  Carolina's  five 
delegates  at  Philadelphia  in  1787.  A  sketch  of  the  life  and  services 
of  each  is  given  together  with  his  reaction  to  various  parts  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  North 
Carolina  voted  with  the  small  states  in  the  compromise  finally  deter- 
mining the  composition  of  the  United  States  Senate.  It  appears  that 
"the  North  Carolina  delegates  did  not  have  a  prominent  part  in  pro- 
posing the  main  features  of  the  new  government,  yet  they  played  a 
most  important  part  in  the  compromises,  without  which  the  whole 
attempt  to  improve  the  government  might  have  been  a  failure." 

[   80  ] 
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The  state  of  public  opinion  upon  the  Constitution  in  North  Carolina 
from  the  Assembly  elections  in  August,  1787  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Hillsborough  convention  in  July,  1788  is  presented  in  the  third  chap- 
ter. Contents  of  newspapers,  pamphlets  and  letters  are  summarized 
to  show  the  Federalists  dwelling  upon  the  advantages  of  a  stronger 
central  government  and  the  Antifederalists  contending  that  such  a 
government  would  ^'restrict  the  liberties  of  the  people,"  render  doubt- 
ful the  status  of  the  State's  paper  money,  aid  commercial  rather  than 
agricultural  interests,  and  would  be  wholly  unacceptable  until  it  was 
amended.  The  federal  judiciary  and  the  debts  owed  to  British  cred- 
itors also  caused  Antifederalist  concern.  Of  especial  interest  is  the 
author's  attempt  to  "trace  the  course  of  the  reports  that  North  Caro- 
lina would  follow  Virginia  leadership,"  a  leadership  which  Dr.  Tren- 
holme  tends  to  minimize. 

The  required  nine  states  had  already  ratified  the  Constitution  by 
the  time  the  Hillsborough  convention  met  in  July,  1788.  This  con- 
vention is  studied  in  detail  in  the  fourth  chapter.  An  interesting 
analysis  of  the  membership  as  to  social  status,  religion,  occupation 
and  land-owning  is  made  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the  "refusal  to 
ratify"  without  amendments.  The  sectional  alignment  is  studied  and 
the  debate  is  given  in  detail.  The  desire  of  the  Federalists  to  ratify 
before  seeking  amendments  is  contrasted  with  the  Antifederalist  aim 
of  deferring  ratification  in  order  to  secure  amendments  through  a 
second  federal  convention. 

The  fifth  chapter  covers  the  period  between  the  Hillsborough  and 
Fayetteville  conventions.  A  drift  toward  federalism  is  noted  at  the 
end  of  1788  but  the  Antifederalists  in  the  Assembly  were  able  to 
postpone  a  second  state  convention  until  November,  1789.  North 
Carolina's  relations  with  the  new  government  are  discussed  and  the 
author  believes  that  during  this  period  North  Carolina  was  "an  in- 
dependent state."  The  concluding  chapter,  "Ratification"  studies 
the  Fayetteville  convention  and,  comparing  its  membership  with  that 
of  the  Hillsborough  convention,  enumerates  the  forces  which  finally 
gave  victory  to  the  Federalists.  Among  these  were  "economic  pres- 
sure of  the  first  Congress,"  the  need  of  protection  against  Indian  up- 
risings, the  election  of  Washington  and  Madison's  activity  in  having 
Congress  propose  amendments,  this  last  having  been  done  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Fayetteville  convention.  The  last  few  pages  of  the 
book  deal  with  North  Carolina's  full  entrance  into  the  Union.     Two 
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maps  showing  the  sectional  alignment  at  Hillsborough  and  at  Fayette- 
ville  furnish  evidence  of  the  Federalist  drift. 

Despite  the  apparent  care  with  which  the  author  has  examined  a 
great  mass  of  material,  a  few  minor  errors  are  noticeable.  Halifax 
rather  than  Wilmington  or  Edenton  Districts  (pp.  17-18)  had  the 
largest  percentage  of  slaves  in  1790  and  the  population  of  the  Mor- 
gan District  (p.  19)  was  far  short  of  66,792.  The  account  of  the 
Moravians  (p.  23)  disregards  their  earlier  Georgia  settlement.  Con- 
temporary evidence  would  hardly  confirm  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight's 
support  of  Jeffersonian  measures  in  Congress  (p.  73).  Tarborough 
(p.  198)  might  more  aptly  be  called  the  ^'head  of  navigation^'  of  the 
Tar  than  of  the  Pamlico  River. 

In  view  of  the  detailed  background  of  the  first  chapter  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  the  Regulator  movement  ignored.  Bassett's  study  of 
this  movement  does  not  appear  in  the  bibliography  where  one  also 
notes  the  omission  of  Kevins,  The  American  States  During  and  After 
the  Revolution,  1775-1789.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  re- 
ligious element,  the  author  making  the  point  that,  as  far  as  evidence 
is  available,  members  of  the  Church  of  England  favored  the  Consti- 
tution while  those  of  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  faiths  opposed  it.  One 
wonders  if  this  was  not  due  to  economic  differences  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  churches  rather  than  to  religion  per  se.  In  the 
third  and  fifth  chapters  the  literature  regarding  the  Constitution  is 
described  in  so  much  detail  that  the  text  seems  at  times  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  calendar  of  material. 

Although  this  phase  of  North  Carolina  history  has  been  touched 
upon  in  various  works  there  was  need  of  a  full  length  study  of  this 
sort.  For  at  least  two  reasons  the  investigation  of  the  period  is  dif- 
ficult. First,  North  Carolina  had  comparatively  few  newspapers  in 
the  late  1780's  and  very  few  issues  of  these  have  survived.  The 
author  has,  however,  made  generous  use  of  papers  outside  the  State 
when  they  sought  to  explain  the  North  Carolina  attitude.  In  the 
second  place,  it  frequently  becomes  necessary  to  construct  the  story 
almost  exclusively  from  Federalist  sources.  That  the  author  has  not 
failed  to  keep  a  proper  perspective  on  this  account  is  evidenced  by 
either  text  or  notes  on  pages  129,  133  and  148.  On  the  whole.  Dr. 
Trenholme  has  given  us  an  excellent  picture  of  the  North  Carolina 
of  the  I780's. 

Furman  University.  D.  H.  Gilpatrick. 
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The  Populist  Revolt:  A  History  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  People's 
Party.  By  John  D.  Hicks.  (Minneapolis:  The  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  1931.    Pp.  vii,  473.    Illustrations.    $4.00.) 

During  the  past  decade  students  of  later  American  histoiy  have  been 
delving  into  the  causes,  accomplishments,  and  consequences  of  the 
farmers'  movements  which  took  place  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  For  the  most  part  these  investigators  have  either 
taken  a  single  phase  of  the  movement  or  have  written  a  full  length 
account  of  it  for  one  state.  Of  the  former  type  of  study  perhaps  the 
best  known  are  Solon  J.  Buck's  The  Granger  Movement  and  Fred  E. 
Haynes's  Third  Party  Movements  since  the  Civil  War.  Of  the  latter 
type  are  Alex  M.  Arnett's  The  Populist  Movement  in  Georgia,  and 
Francis  B.  Simkins's  The  Tillman  Movement  in  South  Carolina. 
In  the  present  work  we  have  a  definitive  and  authoritative  history  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  People's  Party  as  a  whole,  that  is  to  say, 
the  last  two  and  most  important  phases  of  later  nineteenth  century 
American  agrarianism.  From  two  points  of  view  the  time  for  such 
a  study  was  ripe.  In  the  first  place,  as  already  noted,  much  of  the 
spade  work  has  already  been  done  by  the  writers  mentioned  above  as 
well  as  by  numerous  others  to  whom  Professor  Hicks  makes  suitable 
and  grateful  acknowledgment.  In  the  second  place,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  depression  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  which  the  coun- 
try experienced  during  the  early  nineties,  the  precursor  of  both  de- 
pressions being  the  debased  condition  of  American  agriculture.  One 
might  go  further  in  the  analogy  and  hazard  the  prediction  that  just  as 
the  forerunner  of  prosperity  in  the  late  nineties  was  an  increase  in  agri- 
cultural and  other  commodity  prices  so  now  we  may  scarcely  expect 
an  upturn  in  general  conditions  until  a  similar  rise  takes  place  in  such 
commodities  again. 

But  in  other  respects  the  two  periods  are  fundamentally  different. 
Now  the  only  suggestions  for  betterment  (if  we  leave  out  of  account 
various  proposals  by  certain  intellectuals  for  some  sort  of  "planned 
economy")  which  are  being  made  are  coming  from  the  leaders  of  the 
old  parties,  who,  in  the  main,  take  their  cues  from  the  very  captains 
of  industry  and  finance  whom  many  regard  as  the  authors  of  the 
country's  present  plight.  The  depressed  farmers  appear  to  be  willing 
to  accept  whatever  remedies  for  the  situation  which  tlie  conservatives 
fabricate  and  there  are  no  indications  that  they  will  make  any  effort 
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to  take  the  initiative  in  planning  a  future  for  themselves.  Whatever 
is  to  be  done  it  seems  certain  that  the  agricultural  interest  will  have 
little  voice  in  the  ultimate  decision,  and  it  seems  content  to  take  such 
crumbs  as  may  fall  from  the  tables  of  financiers  and  industrialists. 
Such  a  passive  attitude  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  displayed  by 
their  fathers  of  a  half-century  ago.  Then  the  growers  of  cotton  and 
wheat,  corn  and  pork,  tobacco  and  sugar — in  short,  all  the  great  staples 
— girded  their  loins  and  prepared  to  do  battle  in  their  own  behalf. 
They  organized  themselves  into  Farmers'  Alliances  and  Agricultural 
Wheels,  Antimonopoly  Parties  and  Bimetallic  Leagues,  listened  to 
long  discussions  of  the  intricacies  of  finance  and  credit,  of  transporta- 
tion and  trade,  did  a  good  deal  of  cussin'  and,  in  the  happy  phrase  of 
Mrs.  Lease,  laid  off  raising  corn  for  a  spell  in  order  to  give  more  time 
to  raising  Hell.  Out  of  it  all  came  the  People's  Party  with  its  pic- 
turesque leaders — "Sockless"  Jerry  Simpson  and  Ignatius  Donnelly, 
"Bloody  Bridles"  Waite  and  "General"  Jacob  S.  Coxey,  E.  F.  Kolb 
and  Tom  Watson,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Lease  and  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Higgs — ^men 
and  women  who  were  unafraid  to  denounce  the  rapacious  young  capi- 
talism which,  in  the  name  of  "sound  money"  and  unrestricted  legiti- 
mate business  enterprise,  was  throttling  agrarian  America  and  turn- 
ing the  whole  country  into  the  gambler's  paradise  which  eventually  it 
was  destined  to  become. 

It  is  with  this  interesting  but  withal  tragic  chapter  in  our  history 
that  Prof.  Hicks  deals.  He  does  so  with  impartiality,  sympathy,  and 
understanding.  So  completely  and  thoroughly  has  Professor  Hicks 
told  the  story  that  it  would  seem  hardly  necessary  for  it  ever  to  be 
told  again  at  least  by  the  historian.  The  field  is  now  ripe  for  the 
novelist  and  dramatist,  for  there  is  drama  of  the  finest  sort  in  the 
situation.  Agriculture,  whose  surpluses  had  balanced  our  unfavor- 
able foreign  trade  and  brought  into  this  country  much  of  the  capital 
which  had  made  industrial  and  financial  America  possible,  was  being 
strangled  by  its  own  progeny.  It  was  nearing  the  completion  of  its 
cycle  of  growth  and  decay.  Henceforth,  as  has  been  indicated  above, 
it  was  to  have  no  voice  in  its  own  destiny.  What  could  be  more 
dramatic  ? 

Could  the  farmers  have  been  more  completely  united,  had  their 
leaders  been  possessed  of  half  as  much  wisdom  and  unselfishness  as 
of  courage  and  oratorical  ability,  had  it  not  been  for  the  lingering 
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animosities  of  fratricidal  strife,  the  "Bloody  Shirt"  and  the  everlast- 
ing bugbear  of  "Negro  Domination"  in  the  South,  had  not  the  flesh- 
pots  and  pottage  messes  of  public  office  and  patronage  beguiled  away 
from  principles  such  of  them  as  were  chosen  for  places  of  responsibility, 
had  not  they  been  led  away  from  their  fundamental  quest  by  the  false 
Messiah  of  "Free  Silver,"  had  not  the  old  party  politicians  outma- 
noeuvred the  inexperienced  Populists,  had  not  the  fortuitous  circum- 
stance of  an  increase  in  the  gold  supply  brought  some  temporary  relief 
and  lulled  them  into  a  renewed  quiescence,  the  farmers  might  have 
enjoyed  a  great  victory  and  American  history  of  the  past  three  decades 
might  have  been  fundamentally  altered.  But  these  "ifs"  are  a  part 
of  the  record.  How  each  played  its  particular  role  in  the  drama  and 
how  all  together  compassed  the  defeat  of  the  embattled  farmers  of 
what  to  them  were  the  "heai-tbreaking"  and  what  to  the  industrialists 
and  bankers  were  the  "gay"  nineties,  is  so  clearly  and  cogently  pre- 
sented in  The  Populist  Revolt  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  truly  significant 
books  of  the  year. 

Benjamin  B.  Kendkick. 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 


South  Carolina  During  Reconstruction.  By  Francis  Butler  Simklns  and 
Robert  Hilliard  Woody.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.    Pp.  xiv,  610.    $8.00.) 

When  William  A.  Schaper  published  his  Sectionalism  and  Repre- 
sentation in  South  Carolina,  the  difficulties  which  he  had  encountered 
led  him  to  observe  that  South  Carolina  was  "the  least  written  about 
and  the  least  understood  of  all  the  states  that  have  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  our  history. ''  In  the  thirty-odd  years  which  have  inter- 
vened much  has  been  done  to  alleviate  this  condition.  And  yet  one 
would  not  contend  that  the  history  of  the  State  has  been  either  written 
or  understood.  There  are  still  periods  and  problems  which  have  not 
been  studied  at  all  or  only  inadequately  so. 

To  occupy  one  of  these  relatively  vacant  places  in  South  Carolina 
historiography  now  comes  this  handsomely  printed  volume  from  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press  by  Messrs.  Simkins  and  Woody. 
Others  have  essayed  studies  of  the  same  subject,  but  none  so  exliaust- 
ively  and  with  so  broad  a  point  of  view  as  the  present  writers.  Their 
purpose,  they  state,  has  been  "within  practical  limitations,  to  re- 
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create  the  life  of  a  people  during  a  short  span  of  years."  In  this 
they  have  in  large  measure  succeeded. 

Resisting  what  must  have  been  a  temptation  to  dramatize  their 
story  the  authors  give  a  sober,  straightforward  narrative.  In  the  first 
five  chapters  (about  one-fourth  of  the  book)  they  deal  with  "The  Her- 
itage of  War,"  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  native  whites  to  "re- 
construct" the  State,  and  the  inauguration  and  character  of  the  Rad- 
ical government.  The  eleven  chapters  (approximately  one  half  of 
the  book)  which  follow  are  so  many  essays,  each  capable  of  standing 
by  itself,  on  the  various  aspects  of  government  and  society.  While 
these  in  general  are  even  in  quality,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer 
that  the  writers  are  at  their  best  in  the  chapter  on  "Public  Debt  and 
Taxation"  and  least  effective  in  the  two  which  treat  social  phenomena. 
The  four  concluding  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  growing  opposition 
to  the  Republican  party,  the  campaign  of  1876,  the  restoration  of  white 
supremacy,  and  "The  Heritage  of  Reconstruction."  An  appendix 
gives  the  text  of  Martin  W.  Gary's  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1876. 
Scholars  will  be  grateful  for  the  fullness  of  the  bibliography,  though 
they  may  wish  that  it  were  a  critical  one,  and  the  excellent  index.  This 
plan  of  presentation  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  yet  one  wonders  if  the 
brighter  and  the  darker  aspects  of  social  life  had  been  consolidated 
and  not  separated  whether  it  would  not  have  produced  a  more  balanced 
view  and  avoided  the  apparent,  if  not  real,  contradictions  which  con- 
fuse the  reader  and  by  which  at  times  the  writers  are  obviously  em- 
barrassed. Making  full  allowance  for  the  prefatory  warning  that 
"many  things  have  been  left  untold"  one  might  well  question  the 
wisdom  of  giving  so  little  attention  to  the  affairs  of  local  governments. 

No  one  is  more  aware  than  the  authors  themselves  of  the  inadequacy 
at  the  present  time  of  accessible  materials  for  a  definitive  study  of 
Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina.  To  use  their  own  words,  a  volum- 
inous literature  that  is  for  the  most  part  narrowly  political,  sparse 
memoir  material,  a  few  diaries,  letters,  and  travelers'  accounts,  news- 
papers which,  when  frank,  were  sensational  and  not  altogether  relia- 
ble, and  the  public  documents  were  all  that  were  at  their  command. 
They  had  little  in  the  way  of  monographic  studies  and  no  private 
manuscripts.  This  being  the  case  it  is  difiicult  not  to  feel  that  more 
diligence  might  have  been  exercised  in  the  search  for  private  papers. 
It  is  not  impossible  nowadays  to  gain  access  to  family  collections  of 
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considerable  importance.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  one  instance 
by  G.  G.  Johnson  whose  Social  History  of  the  Sea  Islands  for  some 
reason  is  omitted  from  the  authors'  bibliography.  An  examination  of 
the  records  of  social  and  educational  institutions  would  not  have  been 
without  profit.  Careful  analysis,  for  example,  of  the  minutes  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Grange,  in  the  possession  of  Clemson  College, 
would  have  shown  this  organization  to  have  had  a  greater  significance 
than  that  which  is  assigned  to  it.  Such  a  quest  for  material  would 
have  delayed  publication,  but  it  would  have  contributed  to  a  more 
definitive  result. 

Messrs.  Simkins  and  Woody,  both  young  Southerners  of  a  gener- 
ation which  has  heard  many  tales  of  the  horrors  of  Reconstruction 
from  grandparents  in  many  cases  still  living,  have  conceived  and 
executed  their  task  in  the  best  manner  of  a  disinterested  scholarship. 
It  is  a  matter  of  historical  importance  in  itself  that  these  two  young 
men  have  found  something  of  permanent  value  to  the  State  in  the 
Radical  regime.  One  wonders,  however,  if  in  their  desire  to  be  fair,  to 
discover  and  reveal  the  merits  of  the  hated  Republicans  they  have  not 
been  over-zealous.  It  is  certain  that  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  tow- 
ard and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  ante-bellum  regime  would  have 
enabled  them  to  see  these  merits  in  a  truer  perspective.  It  is  unfair 
to  speak  of  political  leaders  before  the  War  as  a  "parsimonious  oligar- 
chy'^  and  to  say  that  the  chief  concern  of  those  who  came  into  power 
with  the  restoration  of  white  supremacy  was  "to  secure  the  emolu- 
ments of  public  office  with  which  to  mend  their  fortunes." 

J.  H.  Easterby. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  iN'ortli  Carolina  Historical  Commission  receives  requests  for 
early  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Manual,  Proceedings  of  the  State 
Literary  and  Historical  Associatio7i,  The  North  Carolina  Booklet 
and  the  North  Carolina  Day  Program.  These  publications  are  out 
of  print.  Anyone  possessing  duplicates  is  requested  to  send  them  to 
A.  R.  ISTewsome,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion, Raleigh,  IST.  C.  The  supply  thus  accumulated  will  be  used  to 
serve  the  cause  of  ]^orth  Carolina  history  by  filling  gaps  in  the  col- 
lections of  libraries  and  students. 

Back  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may  be 
secured  from  the  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume  or  50  cents  per 
number. 

The  thirty-second  annual  session  of  the  State  Literary  and  Histori- 
cal Association  was  held  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  December  1-2,  1932. 

On  Thursday  evening,  after  the  invocation  by  Rev.  E.  McNeill 
Poteat,  of  Raleigh,  Dr.  George  W.  Paschal,  of  Wake  Forest,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  delivered  the  presidential  address,  "Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hooper";  and  Mr.  Struthers  Burt,  Southern  Pines  novelist, 
spoke  on  "The  Functions  of  a  Novelist."  The  president  appointed 
John  J.  Blair,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Harrison,  and  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon 
as  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  and  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Lingle,  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Whitehead,  and  Dr.  H.  T.  Lefler  as  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, to  report  at  the  business  meeting  on  Friday  morning.  A  re- 
ception to  members  and  guests  of  the  Association  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Art  and  North  Carolina  Folk-Lore  Societies  was  then  held. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session,  December  2,  the  following  papers 
were  presented:  "North  Carolina  Bibliography,  1931-1932,"  by 
Mary  L.  Thornton,  Chapel  Hill ;  "The  Restriction  of  Negro  Suffrage 
in  North  Carolina,"  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Mabry,  Duke  University;  "The 
Early  Conservation  Movement  in  North  Carolina,"  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Hyde  Pratt,  Chapel  Hill ;  and  "The  Temperance  Movement  in  North 
Carolina,"  by  Prof.  D.  J.  Whitener,  Appalachian  State  Teachers' 
College. 

[  88] 
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The  following  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
whose  report  was  made  by  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon :  president.  Dr. 
J.  Fred  Rippy,  Durham ;  first  vice-president,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Lingle, 
Davidson;  second  vice-president,  Struthers  Burt,  Southern  Pines; 
third  vice-president,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Cannon,  Concord ;  and  secretary, 
Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome,  Raleigh. 

The  closing  session  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  Hugh  Morson 
Auditorium,  Friday  evening.  Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat,  of  Wake  Forest, 
announced  the  Mayflower  Society  Cup  award  for  1932  and  presented 
a  replica  to  the  winner.  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson,  of  Chapel  Hill, 
whose  book  Bernard  Shaw,  Playboy  and  Prophet  was  adjudged  the 
best  published  original  work  by  a  resident  of  North  Carolina  during 
the  year  ending  November  1.  Following  the  presentation,  Mr. 
Josephus  Daniels  introduced  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield  whose  address, 
^^The  Challenge  to  America,"  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Folk-Lore 
Society  was  held  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  Raleigh,  December  2. 
Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels  presided  at  the  meeting.  Papers  were  pre- 
sented on  *Tolk-Lore  in  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  P. 
Harrison,  Raleigh;  "Dialect  and  Proverbs  of  the  Mountains,"  by 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Sutton,  Lenoir;  and  "The  Rabbit  in  Myth  and  Legend," 
by  Miss  Maybelle  Poovey,  Mt.  Airy.  At  the  business  meeting  the 
Society  decided  to  establish  a  folk-lore  collection  in  the  archives  of 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  and  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  as  follows :  president,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Sutton,  Lenoir ; 
vice-presidents.  Dr.  T.  P.  Harrison,  Raleigh,  W.  J.  Andrews,  Raleigh, 
and  I.  G.  Greer,  Thomasville;  and  secretary-treasurer.  Dr.  Frank  C. 
Brown,  Durham. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  November  30  and  December  1.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  November  30,  in  the  Virginia  Dare  Ballroom,  ^frs.  Katherine 
Pendleton  Arrington  delivered  the  presidential  report  and  address; 
Mr.  Thornton  Oakley  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Hlustration"; 
and  a  ten-day  exhibition  was  opened  of  two  collections  of  oil  paintings 
— the  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  a 
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collection  by  California  painters.  The  exhibit  will  be  on  view  during 
the  winter  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  State.  At  the  business  meeting 
on  the  morning  of  December  1,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
honorary  president,  Governor-elect  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus;  president, 
Mrs.  Katherine  Pendleton  Arrington,  Warrenton;  vice-presidents, 
Clem  Strudwick,  Hillsboro,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Dunn,  Charlotte,  and  John 
J .  Blair,  High  Point ;  treasurer,  Elizabeth  Dortch,  Raleigh ;  secretary. 
Dr.  M.  C.  S.  !Noble,  Jr.,  Raleigh;  and  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  Raleigh. 

McBride  &  Co.,  'New  York,  has  issued  The  Laughing  Pioneer,  the 
first  novel  of  !N^orth  Carolina's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  playwright, 
Paul  Green,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

On  l^ovember  19  the  Wright  Memorial,  a  massive  triangular 
granite  monument  sixty  feet  high  and  surmounted  by  a  beacon,  erected 
by  the  United  States  government  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  quarter-million 
dollars,  was  unveiled  atop  Kill  Devil  Hill  in  Dare  County,  where 
Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  on  December  lY,  1903,  flew  the  first 
power-driven,  heavier-than-air  machine.  Orville  Wright,  Secretary 
of  War  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  Governor-elect  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Con- 
gressman Lindsay  Warren,  Senator  Simeon  D.  Eess,  and  Ruth 
Nichols,  aviatrix,  participated  in  the  exercises. 

Kiffin  Rockwell  Post  No.  2,  American  Legion,  dedicated  in  River- 
side cemetery,  Asheville,  on  November  20  a  monument  to  eighteen 
German  sailors  who  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  United  States  Hos- 
pital at  Kenilworth  while  interned  as  alien  enemies  during  the  World 
War.  Former  Commander  Thomas  B.  Black  presented  the  moiiu- 
ment  which  was  accepted  by  Dr.  E.  W.  von  Prittwitz,  German  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

Articles  by  Stewart  Atkins,  "The  House  Built  by  Henry  Howser" ; 
Harry  Z.  Tucker,  "The  Famous  Old  Madison  Academy" ;  Annette 
Sloan  Tinsley,  "James  Brown,  Guilford  Patriot";  and  Katherine 
Hoskins,  "A  Famous  Boundary  Line  Dispute,"  were  published  in 
the  October  9,  16,  30  and  November  13  issues,  respectively,  of  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News. 
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On  September  2  at  the  old  family  graveyard  in  Catawba  County 
a  massive  granite  boulder  was  unveiled  over  the  graves  of  Major 
Francis  McCorkle  (1741-1801),  revolutionary  hero  of  Eowan  County, 
and  his  wife,  Betsy  Brandon  McCorkle.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  George  McCorkle,  Washington,  D.  C,  Kev.  W.  L.  Shcrrill, 
historian  of  the  North  Carolina  Society,  S.  A.  R.,  and  Judge  Wilson 
Warlick,  of  Newton. 

The  historic  pre-revolutionary  McLean  house,  eight  miles  east 
of  Greensboro,  was  memorialized  on  October  29  by  the  unveiling  of 
a  bronze  tablet  and  boulder,  erected  by  the  Guilford  Battle  chap- 
ter, D.  A.  R. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1932,  the  Duke  University 
Libraries  added  60,642  volumes  at  a  cost  of  $242,004.18.  The  total 
number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  was  306,922.  The  newspaper 
collection  was  increased  by  879  volumes  and  "A  Checklist  of  United 
States  Newspapers"  was  issued  in  two  volumes  listing  all  the  news- 
papers from  Alabama  through  Massachusetts  in  the  Duke  Library. 
Over  15,000  pieces  of  manuscripts  from  various  southern  states  were 
added.  These  include  a  portion  of  the  correspondence  of  Associate 
Justice  James  Iredell,  a  large  collection  of  letters  of  the  Person  family 
of  Franklin  County,  letters  of  the  Emerson  and  Chesson  and  Ross 
families  of  Martin  County,  and  a  collection  of  letters  written  to  Asa 
Biggs.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  Duke  libraries  for  the  year 
was  $345,101.29.     The  staff  numbered  110. 

A  memorial  to  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  was  unveiled  at  Calvary 
Episcopal  church  at  Fletcher  on  October  9.  Mrs.  Glenn  Long  of 
Newton,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  division,  U.  D.  C,  presided 
at  the  exercises ;  Mrs.  W.  E.  R.  Byrne,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  presi- 
dent-general of  the  U.  D.  C,  made  the  presentation  address;  and 
Judge  Wilson  Warlick,  of  Newton,  delivered  the  principal  address. 

The  October  issue  of  North  Carolina  Hi^iorical  and  Genealogical 
Record,  published  quarterly  by  Clarence  Griffin,  of  Forest  City,  con- 
tains a  poem,  "Heritage,''  by  Barbara  Bowen ;  "Early  Methodism  in 
Davie  County,  North  Carolina,"  by  Mary  J.  Heitnian ;  "^fars  Hill 
College  in  the  War  Between  the  States,"  by  I.  N.  Carr ;  "Harding 
Bible  Records";  "  The  Tx)st  Joseph'  of  the  McDowell  Family,"  by 
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Julia  Angeline  Drake;  "Genealogical  Queries";  "Late  News  of 
Interest";  "Book  ITotes";  and  "Anson  County  Wills,  1748-1830," 
abstracted  by  Clarence  Griffin.  Announcement  is  made  of  an  en- 
larged publication  in  1933,  featuring  genealogy  and  genealogical 
source  material,  and  of  an  advance  in  subscription  to  $2.00  per  year. 

On  October  7  a  marker  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Asbury  Coward, 
chairman  of  the  King's  Mountain  centennial  of  1880,  was  unveiled 
on  the  battle  ground. 

Tablets  in  Memorial  Hall  at  tbe  University  of  iN'orth  Carolina 
were  unveiled  on  October  12  to  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman,  '82 ; 
Marvin  Hendrix  Stacy,  '02 ;  Richard  Henry  Lewis,  '76 ;  Kerr  Craige, 
'11;  Henry  Ravenscroft  Bryan,  '56;  John  Washington  Graham, 
'57;  George  McNeill  Rose,  '67;  and  Charles  Manly,  '14.  Professor 
M.  C.  S.  Noble  and  Walter  Murphy  delivered  memorial  addresses  on 
Presidents  Alderman  and  Winston,  respectively. 

The  following  articles  in  periodicals  are  noteworthy  and  of  special 
interest  to  North  Carolina:  Paul  H.  Giddens,  Maryland  and  the 
Stamp  Act  Controversy  (Maryland  Historical  Magazine,  June)  ; 
Henry  J.  Berkley,  Colonel  Isaac  Shelby  and  other  Maryland  Heroes 
of  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain  (ibid.) ;  Clifford  Millard,  The 
Acadians  in  Virginia  (Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography, 
July)  ;  W.  H.  Siebert,  Spanish  and  French  Privateering  in  Southern 
WaterSj  July,  1762,  to  March,  1763  (Georgia  Historical  Quarterly, 
June)  ;  Ralph  Y.  Harlow,  Gerrit  Smith  and  the  John  Brown  Raid 
(The  American  Historical  Review,  October)  ;  Samuel  F.  Hildebrand, 
On  a  Collection  of  Fishes  from  the  Tuchaseegee  and  Upper  Catawba 
River  Basins,  N.  C,  with  a  Description  of  a  New  Darter  (Journal 
of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  October)  ;  Julian  J.  Petty, 
Pedestal  Rocks  of  Granite  in  the  Southern  Piedmont  {ibid.)  ;  Earl 
H.  Hall,  Some  Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Ecology  of  the  Upland 
Communities  in  the  Yicinity  of  Greensboro  {ibid.)  ;  W.  C.  Coker 
and  H.  R.  Totten,  Notes  on  Extended  Ranges  of  Plants  in  North 
Carolina  {ibid.) ;  W.  Norwood  Brigance,  Jeremiah  Black  and  An- 
dreiv  Johnson  (The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  Septem- 
ber) ;  and  Phillips  Russell,  The  Playboy  from  Edgefield  (The  Vir- 
ginia Quarterly  Review,  October). 
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The  Wachovia  Historical  Society,  of  which  Eev.  Douglas  L. 
Eights  is  president,  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Winston-Salem  on 
October  18.  Eleven  Indians  from  the  Catawba  Reservation  gave 
an  interesting  exhibition  of  pottery  making.  The  president  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  Catawba  Indians,  reports  were  made  on  member- 
ships and  finances,  and  the  following  were  chosen  as  directors:  H. 
E.  Fries,  Thurmond  Chatham,  C.  T.  Leinbach,  Mrs.  James  A.  Gray, 
Dr.  Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  F.  F.  Bahnson,  Bishop  J.  Kenneth 
Pfohl,  Miss  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  Burton  Craige,  B.  J.  Pfohl,  Fred  A. 
Fogle,  and  Rev.  Douglas  L.  Rights. 

Dr.  A.  R.  ]J^ewsome,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission  has  been  reappointed  chairman  of  the  Public  Archives 
Commission  of  the  American  Historical  Association  by  the  Council 
of  the  Association.  During  the  past  year  the  Public  Archives  Com- 
mission prepared  and  distributed  to  all  county  clerks,  historical  com- 
missions and  historical  societies  in  the  United  States  a  16-page  pam- 
phlet, The  Preservation  of  Land  Archives.  The  pamphlet  discusses  the 
definition,  present  condition,  importance,  and  problems  of  preserving 
local  archives  and  outlines  the  content  of  model  public  records  legis- 
lation. 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company  recently  issued  a  juvenile  story, 
Gray  Caps,  by  Miss  Rose  B.  Knox,  of  Asheville,  author  of  The  Boys 
and  Sally  and  Miss  Jimmy  Deane.  Gray  Caps  is  a  Civil  War  story 
with  a  North  Carolina  locale  and  has  been  favorably  received  by 
reviewers  and  the  public. 

Recent  accessions  to  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission  include  Johnston  County  Court  Minutes, 
1762-83,  and  Will  Book,  1760-62;  the  W.  R.,  Jr.,  and  Marion  A. 
Parrott  collection  of  nine  documents;  three  volumes  of  Currituck 
County  administrators'  and  guardians'  bonds,  1827-46;  a  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway  scrap  book  presented  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Anderson, 
Raleigh;  and  a  letterbook  of  Asa  Biggs,  1832-49,  presented  by  Mr. 
Asa  T.  Crawford  of  Williamston. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  receipt  of  the  following  Iwoks: 
Archibald  Henderson,  Playboy  and  Prophet  (New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Co.  1932.  Pp.  xxii,  872.  $7.50) ;  J.  Fred  Rippy,  Historical 
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Evolution  of  Hispanic  America  (New  York:  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.  1932. 
Pp.  xvii,  680.  $5.00) ;  Mary  Wescott  and  AUene  Eamage,  A  Chech- 
list  of  United  States  Newspapers  (And  Weeklies  Before  1900)  In 
the  General  Library,  Part  II.  Idaho — Massachusetts.  (Durham: 
Duke  University  Press,  1932.  Pp.  137-332) ;  Malcolm  Rogers  Eiselen, 
The  Rise  of  Pennsylvania  Protectionism  (Philadelphia :  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1932.  Pp.  287) ;  and  Carl  S.  Driver,  John  Sevier, 
Pioneer  of  the  Old  Southwest  (Chapel  Hill :  University  of  IsTorth  Car- 
olina Press,  1932.  Pp.  viii,  240.  $2.50). 
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THE  CAMP  MEETING  IN  ANTE-BELLUM 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  Guion  Griffis  Johnson 

In  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  camp  meeting 
dominated  the  religious  life  of  North  Carolina.  During  the  first 
twelve  years  of  the  century,  a  tremendous  religious  upheaval  known 
as  the  Great  Revival  swept  the  country  from  Maine  to  Georgia.^  Be- 
ginning in  1802,  the  opening  of  the  Great  Revival  in  North  Carolina, 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  attempted  to  evangelize  the 
State  by  a  succession  of  camp  meetings.  Until  about  1805,  the  people 
gave  themselves  up  to  a  round  of  religous  encampments  in  season  and 
out ;  thereafter  they  usually  waited  until  the  crops  had  been  harvested. 

Camp  meetings,  however,  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Great  Revival 
or  original  with  any  particular  denomination.  Thirty-five  years  prior 
to  the  Great  Revival,  hundreds  had  encamped  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  at  the  "great  meetings"  held  by  the  Separate  Baptists.^ 
Methodists  were  forced  to  encamp  on  the  ground  at  their  quarterly 
meetings  if  they  wished  to  attend  all  the  services.^  It  was  the  Great 
Revival,  however,  which  developed  the  idea  of  annual  camp  meetings. 

Encampments  during  the  Great  Revival,  as  at  conference  and 
quarterly  meetings  prior  to  it,  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  the 
case.*  No  rural  community  was  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  all 
who  attended  a  four-  or  five-day  meeting.  "All  who  wish  to  make  any 
progress  in  Religion,  ...  are  requested  to  come  with  Tents,  pre- 


^^  1  For  a  brief  account  of  the  Great  Revival  in  North  dirolina  see  Guion  Griffis  Johnson, 
'  Revival  Movements  in  Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina,"  North  Carolina  Historical  Review 
January,  1933.  Vol.  X,  No.  1,  pp.  21-43.  ' 

*  Robert  B.  Sample,  A  Ilistory  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Baptists  in  Virninia  (1894  ed.), 
pp.  23-24;  David  Benedict,  General  Ilistory  of  the  Baptist  Denomination   (New  York    1848) 
pp.  648-649.  '  " 

«  W.    L.    Orissom,    A   History    of   Methodism   in   North    Carolina    (Nashville     Tenn      1905) 
pp.  328-330.  .  •.  /. 

*  Benedict,  General  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomination,  p.   687;  Nathaniel  Bangs,  History 
of   the    Methodist    Episcopal    Church    (New    York,    1839),    II,    103;    MS,    Kli    W.    c'aruthers, 
"Richard   Hugg   King,"    p.   26    (in   possession   of   the    North   Carolina    Historical    Commission,' 
Raleigh)  ;  Paul  Neff  Garber,  The  Romance  of  American  Methodism   (Greensboro.   N    C     1931) 
pp.  170-177. 
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pared  to  stay  on  the  Ground  during  the  Meeting,  and  not  be  de- 
pendent on  their  friends,  so  as  to  perplex  them  with  secular  matters, 
when  they  should  be  employed  in  the  worship  of  God,"^  warned  the 
preachers  in  announcing  a  camp  meeting.  Rarely  did  the  managers 
undertake  to  furnish  lodgings  other  than  rudely  constructed  tents. 
In  1808,  however.  Elder  Phillip  Bruce  and  Enoch  Jones  obtained 
the  use  of  Gates  County  courthouse  for  the  accommodation  "on  rea- 
sonable terms''  of  those  who  came  unprovided.^ 

The  tents  which  the  people  provided  for  themselves  at  the  first 
camp  meetings  were  mere  makeshifts,  for,  as  the  Rev.  James  Jenkins 
pointed  out,  "In  those  days  we  understood  very  little  about  the  proper 
method  of  constructing  tents.  Some  of  them  were  of  common  cloth ; 
others  mere  shelters  covered  with  pine  bark — none  of  which  would 
keep  out  the  rain,  .  .  ."^  After  a  few  years  the  people  within  the 
vicinity  of  a  camp  ground  began  erecting  rude  log  or  plank  shelters 
for  the  encampment.  In  1882  those  at  Ebenezer  Church  in  Randolph 
County  were  made  of  poles  arranged  in  wigwam  style.  The  doors 
were  so  small  and  low  that  the  occupants  had  almost  to  crawl  into 
the  tent.^ 

In  New  York  City  camp  meetings  were  managed  with  an  order 
and  efficiency  which  could  be  equalled  no  where  in  North  Carolina. 
In  New  York  "the  entire  arrangement  and  preparation  of  the  meet- 
ing, providing  tents,  putting  them  up  and  taking  them  down,  is  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  a  committee,''  wrote  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Bangs  in  1839,  "and  each  person  who  chooses  to  go  pays  a  certain 
amount,  commonly  about  one  dollar,  for  passage,  use  of  tent,  fuel, 
straw,  &c."^  The  committee  arranged  the  tents  in  a  semi-circle  about 
the  stand  in  rows  from  three  to  six  feet  deep,  each  tent  being  num- 
bered and  labelled.  The  fires  for  cooking  were  built  behind  the  tents 
so  that  the  smoke  would  not  annoy  the  congregation.  Lamps  were 
suspended  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  on  the  preachers'  stand,  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  illuminate  the  entire  encampment,  and  each 
tent  was  required  to  have  a  light  burning  in  it  through  the  night. ^® 

On  the  first  day  of  a  camp  meeting  in  North  Carolina^ ^  all  roads 


»  Raleigh  Register,  Sept.  18,  1818. 

•  Edenton  Gazette,  May  26,  1808, 

'  James  Jenkins,  Experience,  Ldboura,  and  Sufferings  (n.  p.,  1842),  p.  121. 
"Brantley  York,  Autobiography,  (Durham,  N,  0.,  1910),  p.  21. 

•  Bangs,  op.  cit.,  II,  267-268. 

"  Ibid.,  II,  266.     A  Camp-meeting  Scene. 

*^  The  following  camp  meeting  scene  is  based  upon  Joseph  Thomas,  The  Life  of  the  Pilgrim 
Joseph  Thomas  (Winchester,  Va.,  1817),  pp.  13-22;  Marion  Harland,  Alone  in  Mary  Forrest, 
Women  of  the  South  Distinguished  in  Literature    (New  York,   1861),  pp.   199-208;    William 
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leading  to  the  grounds  were  clotted  with  people  hurrying  to  the  meet- 
ing, some  on  foot  carrying  their  shoes  in  their  hands ;  others  on  horse- 
back with  a  child  in  front  and  a  bundle  of  provisions  behind ;  still 
others  in  wagons  and  carts,  some  drawn  by  horses,  others  by  oxen, 
vehicles  crowded  with  women  and  children  and  piled  high  with  equip- 
age. The  camp  ground  was  heavily  wooded ;  nearby  was  a  creek  and 
springs  of  water.  Men  and  women  were  hurrying  about  tethering 
horses,  erecting  tents,  cooking  meals  for  the  day.  Children  were 
frolicking  about,  in  and  out  among  the  wagons,  frightfully  near  the 
horses'  heels. 

Not  far  off  women  were  already  beginning  to  find  their  places  on 
the  rude  plank  seats  in  front  of  the  "stage."  They  were  leaving 
vacant  a  few  seats  in  front.  Those  were  the  "anxious  benches." 
Here  the  "convicted"  would  come  to  be  prayed  for  when  the  preacher 
issued  the  invitation  for  "mourners"  to  come  forward.  The  only 
covering  over  the  arbor  sheltered  the  pulpit.  On  the  stage  was  a  knot 
of  men  solemnly  shaking  hands  and  conversing.  On  all  sides  of  the 
arbor,  row  after  row  of  vehicles  crowded  one  another.  Men  were 
standing  everywhere.  The  music  struck  up,  quavering ;  mostly  female 
voices  singing  two  lines  at  a  time  as  the  deacon  read  them  off.  After 
another  hymn,  a  preacher  arose  and  the  men  came  filing  in,  taking 
their  seats  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  arbor  if  the  women  had  not  filled 
them  all ;  or  crowding  into  the  aisles  and  back  of  the  seats  occupied 
by  their  women  folk.  The  minister,  an  ordinary  looking  man,  dragged 
out  an  ordinary  address  while  whispered  conversations  hummed  louder 
and  louder.  Infants  wailed  fretfully.  A  dog  fight  started  somewhere 
among  the  wagons. 

At  length  another  preacher  arose.  At  once  the  congregation  was 
electrified.  "And  what  come  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see  ?" 
he  asked,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  congregation.  His  voice  rose 
powerfully,  "Aye!  ye  are  come  as  to  a  holiday  pageant,  bedecked  in 
tinsel  and  costly  raiment.  I  see  before  me  the  pride  of  b<\auty  and 
youth;  the  middle-aged,  .  .  .  the  hoary  hairs  and  decrepit  limbs  of 
age; — all  trampling — hustling  each  other  in  your  haste — on  one 
beaten  road — the  way  to  death  and  judgment!  Oh !  fools  and  blind! 
slow-worms,  battening  upon  the  damps  and  filth  of  this  vile  earth ! 


Henry  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Oarolina  (New  York,  1846).  pp.  882-409;  Jenkinn.  Expe- 
rience and  Labourg,  pp.  111-150;  Joseph  Biggs,  A  Concise  History  of  the  Kehukee  Astoriation 
(Tarboro,  N.  0.,  1838),  111-122;  Lorenzo  Dow,  Life  and  Writings  (1859  ed.),  pp.  173-179; 
Bangs,  History  of  the  Methodist  Church,  II,  265-280;  Lorenzo  Dow,  Extracts  From  Orieinal 
Letters,  .  .  .   With  a  Sketch  of  the  Camp  Meeting   (Liverpool,  X806). 
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hugging  vour  muck  rakes  while  the  Glorious  One  proffers  you  the 
Crown  of  Life!"^^  Women  were  in  tears.  "That^s  preaching!" 
shouted  a  gray-haired  man.  "Lord,  have  mercy  !*'  another  besought. 
With  words  of  doom  yet  upon  his  lips,  the  preacher  suddenly 
stopped.    A  female  voice  began  a  spiritual : 

This  is  the  field,  the  world  below, — 
Where  wheat  and  tares  together  grow; 
Jesus,  ere  long,  will  weed  the  crop. 
And  pluck  the  tares  in  anger  up. 

With  a  mighty  roar  the  congregation  burst  into  the  chorus : 

For  soon  the  reaping  time  will  come, 
And  angels  shout  the  harvest  home  !^^ 

The  preachers  had  come  down  from  the  stage.  "Sinners  come 
home !"  they  shouted  above  the  surge  of  the  song.  They  went  through 
the  congregation  shaking  hands,  singing  as  they  went : 

For  soon  the  reaping  time  will  come, 
And  angels  shout  the  harvest  home ! 

!N'erves  were  taut.  The  tumult  rose.  Shouts  of  thanksgiving  and 
wails  of  despair  joined  with  the  ever  recurring  pulse  of  the  song. 
Now  a  minister  was  praying;  now  he  was  shouting,  "Washed  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb!"  One  after  another  weeping  mourners  arose  and 
flung  themselves  in  front  of  the  anxious  seats. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock.  After  a  brief  intermission,  while  the 
ministers  and  their  helpers  continued  to  labor  with  the  seekers,  there 
would  be  prayer  and  exhortation.  At  candle-light  pine  torches  would 
be  lighted,  and  there  would  be  preaching  again.  So  far,  no  one  had 
"come  through."  The  ministers  had  hardly  expected  it.  That  would 
not  come  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  meeting.^* 

Camp  Meeting  Methods 

Throughout  the  ante-bellum  period,  camp  meetings  were  always 
largely  attended,  especially  on  Sundays  and  on  the  closing  day.  In 
1825  the  Fayettevilh  Observer,  in  reporting  a  camp  meeting  held 


"  Harland,  Alone  in  Forrest,  Women  of  the  South  Distinguished  in  Literature,  pp.  201-202. 

i«  Ibid.,  p.  202. 

^*  Bdenton  Qazette,  Aug.  25,  1808.  "As  we  haye  always  found  that  the  latter  part  of 
these  meetings  is  more  Glorious  than  the  beginning,  we  recommend  you  to  be  at  the  conclusion, 
if  you  misB  all  the  forepart;  for  the  Lord  often  keeps  the  greatest  blessing  until  the  last  of 
the  feast.  .  .  .  Phillip  Bruce,  Presiding  Elder." 
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at  Evans'  Spring,  said:  "The  congregations  were  very  large,  par- 
ticularly on  Sunday,  when  this  town  was  nearly  depopulated ;  almost 
every  person  who  could  procure  a  horse  or  carriage  of  any  descrip- 
tion, having  gone,  besides  hundreds  went  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  ground  in  the  steamboat  North  Carolina,  and  hundreds  of  others 
walked,  the  distance  being  about  8  miles.  A  gentleman,  who  took 
some  pains  to  make  a  correct  estimate,  supposed  the  number  present 
on  Sunday  to  be  about  6000."^^ 

A  camp  meeting  was  a  time  of  tremendous  excitement.  Here  one 
met  friends  that  he  probably  had  not  seen  in  several  years.  Here 
the  ministers  spoke  of  the  equality  of  man  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
The  poorest  Christian  was  as  gTeat  as  the  richest  planter.  The  preach- 
ers loudly  attacked  the  evils  of  the  day;  they  preached  against  the 
things  which  were  peculiar  to  the  gentry ;  dancing,  card  playing,  fine 
clothes.  They  dwelt  upon  the  scenes  of  death  and  painted  hell  in 
such  awful  terms  that  one  could  see  it  yawning  at  his  feet.  McGready, 
in  his  famous  sermon,  "The  Character,  History  and  End  of  the  Fool," 
declared  that  when  a  sinner  died  "his  soul  was  separated  from  his 
body  and  the  black  flaming  vultures  of  hell  began  to  encircle  him  on 
every  side.  .  .  .  When  the  fiends  of  hell  dragged  him  into  the  eternal 
gulf,  he  roared  and  screamed  and  yelled  like  a  devil."  He  fell, 
"sinking  into  the  liquid,  boiling  waves  of  hell,  down  even  to  the  deep- 
est cavern  in  the  flaming  abyss. "^^  Hell,  he  said,  is  the  place  where 
is  heaped  "all  the  rubbish  and  off-scouring,  the  filth  and  refuse  of  the 
moral  world,  which  a  holy  God  deems  unfit  for  any  other  place."^' 

Such  fearful  preaching  made  even  the  stoutest  tremble,  but,  if  the 
sermon  did  not  stir  the  congregation,  the  singing  probably  would. 
Camp  meeting  leaders  abandoned  the  usual  church  hymns  and  com- 
posed, sometimes  extemporaneously,  songs  which  more  nearly  suited 
the  spirit  of  the  meeting.  These  songs  they  called  spirituals.  The 
camp  meeting  songs  survive  today  in  the  form  of  the  Negro  spirituals. 
The  slaves  so  readily  took  over  the  camp  meeting  spirituals  and 
adapted  them  so  well  to  their  own  use  that  many,  unfamiliar  with 
the  camp  meeting  movement,  think  that  they  are  wholly  original  with 
the  Negro  race.^^ 


"  Fayetteville  Observer,  July  21,  1825. 

"James  McGready,  Posthumous  Works  (Louisville.  Ky.,  1831).  I,  228  See  also  H  T 
Hudson,  The  Methodist  Armor  (Nashville,  Tenn.,   1884),  pp.  236-242. 

"Ibid.,  II,  240-241. 

^'  See  Guy  B.  Johnson,  Folk  Culture  on  St.  Helena  Island,  South  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill 
N.  0.,  1930),  Pt  II,  pp.  fl8-130;  N.  I.  White,  American  Negro  FolkSons/s  (Cambridge,  Mass.,' 
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Elder  Burkitt,  writing  in  1803,  declared  tliat  camp  meeting  sing- 
ing greatly  aided  the  work  of  converting  sinners.  ^^We  might  truly 
say/'  he  wrote,  ^^the  time  of  singing  of  birds  had  come,  and  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  was  heard  in  our  land.  At  every  meeting,  before  the 
minister  began  to  preach,  the  congregation  was  melodiously  enter- 
tained with  numbers  singing  delightfully,  while  all  the  congregation 
seemed  in  lively  exercises.  N^othing  seemed  to  engage  the  attention, 
of  the  people  more;  and  the  children  and  servants  at  every  house  were 
singing  these  melodious  songs. "^®  Often  at  the  opening  of  a  service 
the  people  would  sing  a  spiritual  and  go  through  the  congregation 
shaking  hands  with  one  another.  The  ministers  also  used  frequently 
at  the  close  of  worship  to  sing  a  spiritual  and  go  through  the  con- 
gregation shaking  hands.  "Several,  when  relating  their  experience, 
at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  church  fellowship,"  says  Burkitt, 
"declared  that  this  was  the  first  means  of  their  conviction.  The  act 
seemed  so  friendly,  the  ministers  appeared  so  loving,  that  the  party 
with  whom  the  minister  shook  hands,  would  often  be  melted  in  tears. 
The  hymn  ' 

.  .  .  Take  your  companion  by  the  hand ; 

And  all  your  children  in  the  band, 

— many  times  had  a  powerful  effect.^^ 

The  baptismal  and  sacramental  occasions,  the  relating  of  "experi- 
ences," and  the  mourners  bench  also  were  "greatly  blessed  in  this 
revival"  movement.  The  anxious  seat,  seekers'  bench,  or  mourners 
bench,  as  it  was  variously  called,  came  into  use  as  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  Great  Revival.  At  first  those  who  were  moved  by  the 
preaching  invited  themselves  to  the  front.  For  instance,  in  1796 
when  James  Jenkins  was  preaching  at  Jeffrey's  Creek  meeting  house 
in  the  Great  Pee  Dee  Circuit  in  South  Carolina,  a  young  woman  who 
had  been  sitting  near  the  door  came  down  the  aisle  weeping  and  beg- 
ging him  to  pray  for  her.^^  Others,  too  shy  to  cOme  to  the  front, 
might  fall  where  they  were,  and  the  preachers  would  have  to  push 
their  way  through  the  congregation  to  get  to  them.  To  avoid  this  con- 
fusion, the  preachers  began  inviting  those  who  felt  the  need  of  re- 

1928),  pp.  3-4  and  ch.  II;  George  Pullen  Jackson,  White  Spirituals  in  the  Southern  Uplands 
(Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  1933). 

"Lemuel  Burkitt  and  Jesse  Read,  A  Concise  History  of  the  KehuJcee  Association  (Halifax, 
N.  C,  1803),  p.  144;  Biggs,  Kehukee  Association,  p.  114.  "Elder  Burkitt  published  two 
or  three  different  pamphlets,  which  contained  a  small  collection  of  spiritual  songs,  some  of 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  western  countries.  They  were  in  very  great  demand.  As 
many  as  about  6,000  books  were  disposed  of  in  two  years." 

»  Burkitt  and  Read,  p.  145;  Biggs,   pp.  114-115. 

^  Jenkins,  Experience  and  Labours,  pp.  79-80. 
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ligion  to  approach  the  altar  that  prayer  might  be  offered  up  in  their 
behalf. ^2 

The  Exercises 

The  excitement  of  the  Great  Revival,  as  of  the  Great  Awakening 
in  New  England  which  preceded^^  it,  aroused  emotions  which  were 
in  many  instances  accompanied  by  peculiar  physical  manifestations, 
commonly  known  as  the  "exercises. "^^  The  sinner  "under  convic- 
tion" often  trembled  violently,  suddenly  fell  prostrate,  remained  in 
a  state  of  coma  for  varying  lengths  of  time,  and  finally  arose  shout- 
ing praises  to  God.  Those  who  had  already  been  converted  were  also 
similarly  affected.  Other  "exercises"  frequently  seen  during  the 
Great  Revival  were  involuntary  jerking,  dancing,  wheeling,  laughing, 
and  barking.  A  person  might  be  affected  with  several  of  the  different 
exercises,  but  ordinarily  he  was  subject  to  only  one  of  them.  The 
Rev.  Jesse  Lee  mentions  in  his  Memoir  "the  wild  enthusiasm  dis- 
played by  a  certain  female"  at  a  camp  meeting  which  he  attended  in 
1806.  "Her  exercises  were  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
present,  and  were  of  a  character  novel  enough  to  be  sure;  for  she 
exhibited  at  some  times  the  jerking  exercise,  at  other  times  the  danc- 
ing exercise,  and  not  unfrequently  the  barking^^  exercise;  and  tak- 
ing them  all  together,  made  as  ridiculous  a  set  of  exercises  as  ever 
attracted  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  "^^  These  exercises  were  fre- 
quently violent  enough  to  bruise  and  injure  the  victim  and,  in  some 
instances,  even  to  cause  death.^^ 

As  in  previous  revivals  in  the  United  States,  the  most  common 
phenomenon  of  the  Great  Revival  in  North  Carolina  and  of  the  re- 
vivals which  followed  it  during  the  ante-bellum  period  was  that  of 
"falling  down."  Sometimes  only  a  few  persons  fell;  at  others  a 
whole  section  of  a  congregation  or,  indeed,  the  entire  congregation 
might  be  swept  down.  When  a  person  fell,  he  might  either  become 
unconscious  at  once  or  he  might  lie  where  he  fell  groaning  and  pray- 
ing until  he  was  exhausted.    Ebenezer  H.  Cummins,  after  attending 


"  Ibid.,  p.  80. 

"■  See,  for  example,  Jonathan  Edwards,  A  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  Surpri»ing  Work  of 
Ood  in  the  Oonvergion  of  Many  Hundred  Souls  (Boston,  1743),  and  his  The  Dittinguishinff 
Marks  of  a  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  (Edinburgh,  1742). 

•*  For  McGready's  defense  of  the  camp  meeting  "exercises"  see  McGready,  Posthumous 
Works,  II,  341-356.  See  Guion  Griffis  Johnson,  "Revival  Movements  in  Ant^-bellum  North 
Carolina,"  North  OaroUna  Historical  Review,  for  a  brief  explanation  of  the  "exercises." 

"  Printed  in  the  1823  edition  as  "basking,"  evidently  a  misprint. 

»  Minton  Thrift,  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Lee  (New  York,  1823),  pp.  294-295. 

"  York,  Autobiography,  p.  37. 
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a  Presbyterian  encampment  near  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  in 
1802  gave  the  following  account  of  the  exercises: 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  an  intelligible  representa- 
tion of  the  effects  of  this  work  upon  the  human  body.  Some  are  more 
easily  and  gently  wrought  than  others ;  some  appear  wholly  wrapped  in 
solitude ;  while  others  cannot  refrain  from  pouring  out  their  whole  souls 
in  exhortations  to  those  standing  round;  different  stages,  from  mild 
swoons  to  convulsive  spasms,  may  be  seen ;  the  nerves  are  not  infrequently 
severely  cramped;  the  subjects  generally  exhibit  appearances  as  though 
their  very  hearts  would  burst  out  of  their  mouths :  the  lungs  are  violently 
agitated,  and  all  [are?]  accompanied  with  an  exhalation;  they  univer- 
sally declare  that  they  feel  no  bodily  pain  at  the  moment  of  exercise, 
although  some  complain  of  a  sore  breast  and  the  effects  of  cramping, 
after  the  work  is  over;  the  pulse  of  all  whom  I  observed  beat  quick  and 
regular,  the  extremities  of  the  body  are  sometimes  perceptibly  cold.^^ 

A  man  who  was  taken  with  the  falling  exercise  at  a  camp  meeting 
in  Cabarrus  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1802  says  that  his  first  im- 
pression was  that  he  had  been  "struck  in  the  forehead,  as  if  by  the 
end  of  a  person's  finger."  Fearing  that  he  had  apoplexy,  he  desired 
to  have  blood  drawn,  crying  out,  "I  cannot  live.'*  Gradually  he  lost 
his  fear  of  death  and  spent  the  night  quietly.  Toward  morning, 
however,  he  awakened  the  camp  with  his  bitter  and  piercing  cries. 
"O  God,  what  a  night  I  have  spent  in  struggling  against  thy  spirit," 
he  called  out.  He  continued  to  cry  aloud,  revealing,  so  thought  the 
Rev.  Samuel  McCorkle  who  attended  him,  the  exercises  of  his  soul 
"under  the  convictive  operations  of  God's  spirit.  "^^ 

While  the  heart-beat  of  some  remained  regular  when  they  were 
exercised,  that  of  others  was  so  slow  as  to  make  the  victim  seem  scarce- 
ly to  be  alive.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Travis,  a  Methodist  minister  at 
various  times  pastor  of  churches  in  the  Cape  Fear  region,  saw  per- 
sons "stricken  to  the  floor,  as  if  shot  by  a  deadly  arrow,"  who  "for 
an  hour  or  so  remained  speechless,  breathless,  pulseless,  and,  to  all 
appearances,  perfectly  dead."  Then  "with  a  heavenly  smile,"  they 
would  "look  up,  stand  up,  and  shout  aloud,  ^Glory,  glory  to  God! 
my  soul  is  converted,  and  I  am  happy'.  "^^  Some  reported  that  they 
were  conscious  of  what  was  going  on  about  them  while  they  were 
lying  stricken  but  that  they  were  unable  to  speak.     Others  declared 

«•  Poote,  Sketches,  p.  409. 
»  Ibid.,  pp.  399-400. 

"•Thomas  O.   Summers    (ed.),  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Travis,   AM.    (Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1856),  p.  24.     Hereafter  cited  as  Travis,  Autobiography. 
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that  they  were  having  visions.  The  Kev.  Jesse  Lee  noted  in  his 
journal  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  fell  in  a  nine-day  trance  at 
a  camp  meeting  in  Brunswick  Circuit  in  Virginia  in  1806.*^ 

The  most  common  form  of  the  "falling-down"  exercise  was  that 
described  by  the  Kev.  John  McGhee  as  having  taken  place  at  Shiloh 
sacrament  in  Tennessee  in  1800 :  "Sinners  were  cut  to  the  heart, 
and  falling  to  the  groimd,  cried  for  mercy  as  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
or  from  the  brink  of  hell,  till  God  spoke  peace  to  their  souls;  then 
rising  from  the  earth  with  angelic  countenances,  and  raptures  of  joy, 
gave  glory  to  God  with  a  loud  voice."^^  So  usual  was  this  exercise 
that  preachers  and  congregations  alike  came  to  estimate  the  success 
of  a  meeting  by  the  number  who  fell. 

The  jerking  exercise,^^  or  the  jerks,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  to- 
gether with  the  dancing  and  barking  exercises,  did  not  appear  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Great  Revival.  The  Rev.  Eli  W.  Caruthers 
refers  to  these  phenomena  as  ''fungi  which  grew  out  of  the  revival  in 
its  state  of  decay."^*  At  the  first,  jerks  were  manifested  by  an  in- 
voluntary twitching  of  the  arms ;  later  this  twitching  spread  over  all 
the  body.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  contagious  of  the  exercises. 
Sometimes  the  mere  mention  of  it  was  enough  to  set  most  of  a  con- 
gregation to  jerking.  A  young  lady,  in  describing  the  jerks  to 
Caruthers,  told  him  that  she  had  been  jerked  so  that  the  combs  and 
pins  flew  from  her  head  and  her  hair  cracked  like  a  whip.  The  next 
day  her  neck  would  be  so  sore  that  she  could  scarcely  move  it.^'^ 

A  Presbyterian  minister  who  was  subject  to  the  jerks  described  to 
his  friends  the  manner  in  which  he  was  first  affected.     He  had  at- 


"  Lee,  Memoir,  p.  296.  "On  Sunday  night,  she  fell  down,  and  lay  helpless;  they  took 
her  into  a  tent,  and  set  up  with  her  all  night  she  continued  helpless  and  speechless,  all  the 
time.  Next  morning  I  had  a  tea  spoon  full  of  water  given  her.  About  9  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon she  revived  and  said.  Love,  love,  love  I  Glory,  glory,  glory!  and  then  died  away  again, 
and  appeared  like  a  person  in  a  sweet  sleep.  In  the  afternoon  she  was  taken  home  in  a 
wagon,  but  she  remained  as  she  had  been  before.  Her  parents,  .  .  .  sent  for  a  physician, 
who  came,  and  then  sent  for  another.  The  physicians  both  agreed,  that  they  could  not  per- 
ceive that  she  had  any  bodily  complaint,  believing  it  to  be  a  supernatural  power.  Tliey  did 
not  attempt  to  do  much  for  her,  only  took  a  little  blood,  gave  a  few  reviving  drops,  and  put 
a  small  blister  on  the  back  part  of  her  neck,  but  took  it  off  in  a  little  time.  One  of  the 
physicians  continued  with  her  until  the  following  Sunday,  but  saw  very  little  alteration.  She 
continued  thus  until  Tuesday  night,  at  which  time  she  revived,  and  spoke  freely  and  sensibly, 
though  apparently  in  a  weak  and  feeble  state.  The  next  day  she  went  about  the  house,  and 
out  of  doors,  just  as  she  pleased,  and  was  quite  well  and  happy  in  God.  She  had  been  in 
that  state  from  Sunday  night,  until  the  next  Tuesday  night  week,  which  was  nine  days  and 
nights.  I  understood  that  during  that  time  she  ate  nothing  except  such  things  as  were 
poured  into  her  mouth,  and  she  took  but  very  little  of  that.  She  was,  for  the  most  part  of 
the  time,  sensible  of  every  thing  that  was  said  or  done  in  her  presence." 

"Jenkins,  Experience  and  Labours,  p.  113. 

"  C.  W.  janson.  The  Stranger  in  America  (London.  1807),  p.  107n,  compares  this  exer- 
cise to  that  of  the  Jump3r8  in  North  Wales;  A.  M.  Shipp,  History  of  Methodism  in  South 
Carolina  (Nashville,  Tenn.,  1883),  p.  274  gives  a  good  description  of  the  jerks. 

•*  MS,  Caruthers,  "Richard  Hugg  King  and  His  Times,"  p.  37.  Lorenzo  Dow  said  that 
"the  most  pious"  were  seldom  "touched"  with  jerking.     Dow,  Life  and  Writinff,  pp.  133-185. 

"  Caruthers,  op.  eit.,  p.  87. 
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tended  a  communion  season  at  Bethany  Church  with  much  enjoy- 
ment" and  on  his  return  home  stopped  overnight  at  the  home  of  a 
friend.  As  the  hour  for  evening  worship  drew  near,  he  felt  over- 
whelmed with  the  presence  of  God.  "He  walked  out  to  get  by  him- 
self, and  started  to  go  across  a  little  piece  of  com  to  a  small  retired 
valley.  Before  he  could  reach  the  retirement  he  was  seized  in  a  most 
surprising  maimer.  Suddenly  he  began  leaping  about,  first  forward, 
then  sideways,  and  sometimes,  standing  still,  would  swing  backward 
and  forward  ^see-saw  fashion'."  He  declared  that  this  motion  of  his 
body  was  involuntary;  he  had  no  desire  to  resist  it,  and  the  motion 
itself  was  neither  painful  nor  unpleasant.  The  people  in  the  house 
heard  the  noise  and  came  running  to  him,  carrying  him  back  to  the 
house  in  their  arms.  "The  fit  lasted  for  about  an  hour,  during  which 
time,  if  the  attendants  let  go  their  hold,  he  would  jerk  about  the 
room  as  he  had  done  in  the  field.  Gradually  it  passed  away  and  he 
retired  to  rest,  humbled  at  the  exhibition  he  had  made."®^ 

Whenever  a  woman  was  taken  with  the  jerks  at  a  camp  meeting, 
her  friends  formed  a  circle  about  her,  for  the  exercise  was  so  violent 
that  she  could  scarcely  maintain  a  posture  of  decency.  Men  would 
go  bumping  about  over  benches,  into  trees,  bruising  and  cutting  them- 
selves, if  friends  did  not  catch  and  hold  them.  Some  were  ashamed 
of  having  the  jerks,  but  most  persons  agreed  that  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  them.  "The  jerks  often  seized  upon  the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad,"  Eli  W.  Caruthers  explained,  "but  I  believe,  no  one  ever  said 
or  thought  or  dreamed  that  he  was  saved  or  even  made  any  better 
by  them.  I  have  heard  of  men  who  would  be  swearing  very  profanely 
just  before  they  began  to  jerk  and  swearing  again  as  soon  as  the  fit 
was  over."^^ 

Involuntary  dancing  was  considered  by  some  as  a  phase  of  the 
jerks  and  it  was  often  encouraged  as  a  means  of  warding  off  a  more 
violent  form  of  bodily  agitation.  "At  a  prayer  meeting  one  Sunday 
afternoon,"  says  Caruthers,  "I  saw  a  young  lady  whom  I  had  seen 
not  very  long  before  at  a  ball  dancing  till  midnight,  dancing  over  the 
floor  of  the  large  room  in  wh[ich]  the  prayer  meeting  was  held  until 
she  became  apparently  exhausted  and  sunk  down  helpless  as  in  a 
swoon. "^®  This  involuntary  dancing  consisted  chiefly  of  skipping 
and  leaping  movements  as  if  the  person  were  in  such  an  ecstasy  that 


*•  Foote,  Sketches,  p.  410. 
"  Caruthers,  op.  cU.,  p.  87. 
» Ibid.,  p.  89. 
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he  could  not  keep  still.  Closely  akin  to  involuntary  dancing  was 
the  'Wheeling  exercise"  in  which  the  victim  spun  around  like  a  top 
or  rolled  over  and  over  or  sometimes  turned  handsprings.^^ 

Newly  made  converts  were  frequently  so  at  peace  with  the  world 
that  they  smiled  constantly  at  all  who  looked  their  way,  but  when 
they  laughed  openly,  involuntarily,  and  for  long  periods  at  a  time, 
they  were  said  to  have  the  laughing  exercise.  Barking  like  a  dog  and 
mewing  like  a  cat  were  less  frequent  phenomena  of  the  Great  Revival. 
The  person  so  affected  would  get  down  on  all  fours  and  go  about  the 
congregation  barking  or  mewing  as  the  case  might  be. 

In  a  few  instances,  congregations  in  North  Carolina  were  subject 
to  extreme  exercises,  such  as  the  marrying  exercise,  and  the  ^'impres- 
sion" exercise.  One  afflicted  with  the  marrying  exercise  professed 
to  have  a  revelation  that  the  Lord  wished  him  to  marry  a  certain 
person,  and  the  person  thus  designated  felt  compelled  to  consent  to 
the  marriage  for  fear  of  being  damned.  "Thus,"  wrote  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Moore  to  the  Rev.  Jesse  Lee  in  1806,  "many  got  married, 
and  it  .was  said  some  old  maids,  who  had  nearly  gotten  antiquated, 
managed  in  this  way  to  get  husbands."^^  The  "impression"  exercise 
was  similar  to  the  marrying  exercise  in  that  the  person  under  the 
influence  of  this  exercise  had  an  impression  that  the  Lord  wished  a 
certain  thing  to  be  done.  The  congregation  at  Knobb  Creek,  a  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Rutherford  County,  was  the  only  congregation  in 
North  Carolina  which  seems  to  have  been  especially  subject  to  this 
exercise."*^  On  one  occasion  an  old  woman  in  the  congregation  had 
an  impression  that  one  of  her  neighbors  should  break  her  crop  of  flax, 
and  he  accordingly  broke  the  flax  as  the  Lord  directed.  At  the  evening 
meetings  the  congregation  might  assemble  at  two  or  three  different 
places  in  one  night  because  one  of  their  members  might  suddenly  have 
an  impression  that  they  ought  to  go  elsewhere. 

While  most  persons  who  were  subject  to  the  revival  phenomena 
were  exercised  at  a  meeting,  many  were  seized  while  at  home  or  at 
work."*^  The  Rev.  Samuel  McCorkle  tells  in  1802  of  a  young  bride 
who  was  struck  soon  after  the  wedding  ceremony.  She  said  that  when 
she  was  taken  she  was  not  thinking  seriously  about  anything."*'  There 
are  also  many   instances  of  persons  being  exercised   when   alone. 


"This  exercise  somewhat  resembles  the  exercises  of  various  sects  known  today. 

**  Shipp,  History  of  Methodism  in  South  Carolina,  p.  276. 

*^  Ibid.,  pp.  274-275. 

**  Benedict,  History  of  the  Baptists,  p.  687. 

*=  Foote,  op.  cit.,  pp.  403-404. 
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Joseph  Thomas,  the  white  pilgrim,  was  frequently  exercised  when- 
ever he  prayed  in  secret.  McCorkle  cites  the  instance  of  a  middle- 
aged  man  in  Rowan  County  who  was  struck  while  asleep  in  his 
bed.***  Once  having  been  exercised,  a  person  might  continue  to  be 
exercised  the  remainder  of  his  life  or  he  might  never  again  be  affected. 
The  Rev.  James  Hall  reported  to  the  ]^orth  Carolina  Synod  in  1810 
the  case  of  a  prominent  woman  in  the  Cape  Fear  region,  intelligent 
and  well  instructed  in  Christian  doctrines,  who  was  almost  constantly 
under  bodily  agitation  every  time  she  went  to  church.*^ 

The  exercises  were  not  confined  to  those  interested  in  religion. 
Frequently  those  who  had  come  to  ridicule  the  meeting  were  seized, 
some  while  looking  on,  others  while  attempting  to  get  away  from  the 
scene.  At  a  meeting  in  1801  in  Piedmont  North  Carolina  three  young 
men  were  struck  down  in  the  act  of  cutting  whips  to  punish  some 
Negroes  who  were  crying  for  mercy. '*^  "We  had  three  persecutors 
struck  with  the  power  of  God,"  said  the  Rev.  James  Jenkins  in  de- 
scribing a  camp  meeting  held  in  Wilmington  in  1804,  "two  fell, 
and  never  rose  until  God  spoke  peace  to  their  souls. ''*^  At  a  revival 
which  the  Rev.  Joseph  Travis  attended  in  1802,  many  became  afraid 
to  enter  the  church  because  of  the  contagion.  "Profane  sinners, 
downright  skeptics,  and  God-defying  wretches,  would  enter  the  church 
with  their  sarcastic  grins,''  said  Travis,  "and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  very  vilest  of  all  such  would  be  stricken  to  the  floor."  One  day 
the  men  sitting  in  the  tavern  drinking  and  gossiping  about  the  revival 
asked  if  any  one  present  would  venture  to  the  church  and  bring  back 
the  news  of  what  was  going  on.  A  certain  Mackey,  amiable  but  "wild 
and  heedless  about  religion,"  offered  to  go,  declaring  he  was  afraid 
of  nothing.  Entering  the  door,  he  began  counting  the  number  of 
those  fallen.  Suddenly  he  came  down  and  remained  prostrate  for 
an  hour.'** 

The  exercises  affected  the  religious  attitude  of  the  victims  in  various 
ways.  By  no  means  all  who  were  struck  were  converted.  A  man  at 
a  camp  meeting  at  Waxhaw  in  1802  was  urged  to  pray  when  he  was 
struck  down.  He  peremptorily  refused  to  do  so  and  when  urged 
again  to  pray  swore  that  he  had  rather  be  damned  than  to  pray.    After 


"  Ibid.,  p.  404. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  471. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  391. 

*'  .Jenkins,  Experience  and  Labours,  p.  146. 

**  Travis,  Autobiography,  pp.  24-25. 
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lying  prostrate  all  night,  he  crept  away  in  the  early  morning. *' 
While  many  declared  that  their  exercise  greatly  increased  their  piety, 
others  said  that  it  did  them  no  good.'^^ 

As  the  Great  Revival  progressed,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Meth- 
odist preachers  alike  came  to  frown  upon  all  phases  of  camp  meeting 
phenomena  except  those  accompanying  falling  down.  They  preached 
against  "the  extravagancies''  until  the  people  themselves  came  to  be 
ashamed  of  being  exercised  except  by  falling  down  or  shouting.  In 
1809  the  North  Carolina  Synod  sent  a  missionary  to  Knobb  Creek 
congregation  in  Rutherford  County  to  investigate  the  exercises  which 
had  prevailed  so  extensively  among  them.  One  member  of  the  con- 
gregation reported  as  follows  to  the  missionary :  "When  I  fell  into 
those  extraordinary  exercises  I  found  such  pleasure  in  them  that  I 
could  not  think  of  parting  with  them ;  yet  when  they  were  off,  I  found 
the  power  of  religion  so  declining  in  my  heart,  that  I  was  conscious 
that  in  that  state  I  never  need  expect  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
and  they  have  cost  me  many  sleepless  hours  in  prayer  and  wrestling 
with  my  own  wretched  heart,  before  I  could  give  them  up."^^ 

Camp  Meeting  Disorders 

Many  educated  ministers  and  laymen  were  from  the  first  opposed 
to  the  camp-meeting  movement.  Many,  of  course,  condoned  it  be- 
cause they  thought  that  it  was  a  means  of  bringing  the  masses  rapidly 
under  the  restraining  influence  of  religion,  but  they  did  not  approve 
of  the  emotional  excitement  which  a  revival  produced.  Captain 
Alexander  Brevard  of  Lincoln  County  referred  to  a  revival  as  a 
"religious  distemper.^'^^  John  Forbis,  a  ruling  elder  in  Alamance 
Presbyterian  Church,  made  it  a  rule  not  to  attend  a  night  meeting  of 
a  revival  or  to  permit  his  family  to  attend.  One  Sunday  night,  how- 
ever, he  took  his  family.  He  kept  them  by  him  and  took  them  all 
home  at  11  o'clock.  His  house  was  scarcely  a  mile  from  the  camp 
ground.  As  they  walked  homo,  they  found  the  road  lined  on  each 
side  nearly  the  whole  way  with  people  in  exercise,  "some  shouting 
praise  to  God  for  their  deliverances,  but  most  of  them  praying  and 
crying  most  earnestly  for  mercy. ''''^^ 


«  Foote.   Sketrhfi.'i,  p.  401. 

"^  Caruthers,  "Richard  Ilugi?  King,"  p.  38;  Dow,  Life  and  Writinga,  p.   134. 
"  P'oote,  op.  cit.,  p.  464. 

^-  MS.  in  Brevard  Papers      .Toaeph  Brevard  to  Alexander  Brevard,  Camden,  8.  0.,    Dec.  14, 
1802.     In   possession  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,   Raleigh. 
*•  Cauthera,  op.  cit..  pp.  28-29. 
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Although  most  revival  leaders  who  have  left  accounts  of  their  work 
mention  the  fact  that  "many  of  the  first  quality  in  the  country'' 
wallowed  "in  the  dust  with  their  silks  and  broadcloths,  powdered 
heads,  rings  and  ruffles,"^^  the  gentry,  as  a  rule,  held  aloof  from  camp 
meetings.  In  1806  Ebenezer  Pettigrew,  son  of  an  Episcopal  minister 
and  planter,  wrote  to  his  friend,  James  Iredell,  of  a  camp  meeting 
as  though  it  were  a  thing  of  curiosity :  "On  the  14th  ult.  I  was  at 
what  is  called  a  Methodist  camp  meeting  about  20  miles  up  the 
country.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a  particular 
description  of  it.  While  preaching  they  are  tolerable  orderly  but 
immediately  after,  they  get  together  as  they  call  it  to  pray  and  be 
prayed  for ;  There  will  be  a  half  dozen  praying  at  a  time,  some  sing- 
ing, some  slapping  hands,  some  laughing,  some  crying,  some  falling 
dead,  with  what  they  call  the  spirit  of  conviction.  They  lay  an  entire 
state  of  insensibility,  and  sometimes  with  their  limbs  so  stiff  that 
it  is  believed  they  would  break  rather  than  bend,  for  12,  24  and  some 
48  hours^ — They  will  have  no  medical  aid  used  to  recover  them.  They 
say  he  that  struck  them  down  will  raise  them  again.  "^^ 

A  camp  meeting  usually  met  with  some  active  opposition.  "Scof- 
fers" were  always  present  to  heckle  the  preacher  or  to  steal  among 
the  fallen,  feeling  their  pulse  or,  in  some  cases,  if  there  were  any 
Negroes  among  the  fallen,  applying  coals  of  fire  to  their  feet.  James 
Jenkins  tells  of  the  attempt  of  a  "clan  of  wicked  fellows,  headed  by 
a  sea  captain"  who  came  to  one  of  his  camp  meetings  "to  have  their 
sport."  "While  I  was  preaching,"  he  said,  "Some  of  them  commenced 
hallooing  back  of  the  tents ;  when  I  remarked  ^I  thought  those  fellows 
from  town  had  come  on  purpose  to  disturb  us.'  This  nettled  the 
captain  and  some  of  his  company  who  were  present;  so  after  preach- 
ing they  surrounded  me.  The  captain  said,  ^If  it  were  not  for  the 
law,  I  would  give  you  this' ;  shaking  his  stick  over  my  head.  A  while 
after  this  one  of  his  gang  commenced  feeling  the  pulse  of  some  of  the 
mourners ;  when  old  brother  Wayne,  .  .  .  caught  his  hand,  gave  him 
a  jerk  toward  the  ground,  exclaiming,  ^here's  a  man  to  be  prayed  for!' 
upon  which  he  dashed,  and  as  he  jumped  the  benches  his  head  might 
be  seen  above  the  congregation,  like  a  deer  leaping  over  the  bushes. "^^ 

The  Kev.  Samuel  McCorkle,  after  attending  the  great  Randolph 


"*  JesBe  Lee,  A  Short  History  of  the  Methoditts  in  the  United  States  of  America  (Baltimore, 
1810),  p.  131;  Travis,  Autobiography,  p.  25. 

"  MS,  in  Pettigrew  Papers.     Ebenezer  Pettigrew  to  James  Iredell,  Aug.  6,  1806. 
^  JenkiDs,  Experience  and  Labours,  p.  132. 
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meeting  in  the  winter  of  1801-1802  wrote,  "I  see  criminal  disorder 
[here]  through  roving  eyes,  and  vacant  features.  I  see  it  in  the  giddy 
crowd  running  from  camp  to  camp,  without  a  fixed  object,  and  I  see 
it  in  the  conduct  of  those  profane  persons  who  have  overturned  the 
sacramental  tables,  and  trampled  them  under  their  unhallowed 
feet."^''  Camp  meeting  officials  always  had  trouble  with  drunkenness. 
Lorenzo  Dow  writes  of  a  few  drunkards  at  a  camp  meeting  in  Franklin 
County  who  "strove  to  make  a  rumpus."^^  McCorkle  frequently 
mentions  the  presence  of  drunkards  at  camp  meetings  and  especially 
mentions  one  man  at  the  Waxhaws  meeting  in  1802  who  had  drunk 
80  freely  that  it  was  doubtful  when  he  fell  whether  it  was  from  in- 
toxication or  the  spirit  of  the  Lord.^^ 

Enterprising  persons  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
the  enormous  crowds  attending  camp  meetings,  erected  stands  on  the 
camp  grounds  to  sell  liquor  and  produce,  or  sold  wares  from  their 
wagons.  These  stands  were  so  great  a  source  of  disorder  that  religious 
leaders  as  early  as  1800  obtained  the  passage  of  a  law  to  prevent 
their  erection. ^^  It  was  almost  impossible,  however,  to  enforce  the 
law,  for  those  who  wished  to  sell  their  wares  found  means  of  doing 
80.  In  1807  Elder  Phillip  Bruce  plead  for  good  order  at  a  Hertford 
County  meeting  which  he  advertised  in  the  E dent  on  Gazette. ^^  In 
1808  when  advertising  a  meeting  in  Northampton  County  he  wrote, 
*^We  trust  that  every  gentleman  and  lady  who  may  be  at  this  appoint- 
ment for  worship,  will  endeavor  to  set  good  examples,  and  promote 
decorum;  and  if  any  are  accustomed  to  behave  bad  at  other  places 
of  worship,  we  pray  them  not  to  attend  here."^^  Frequently  a  notice 
of  a  camp  meeting  read  as  follows:  ".  .  .  all  persons  are  strictly 
forbidden  bringing  spiritous  liquors,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  to 
sell  or  give  away,  during  the  meeting.  "^^ 

It  was,  therefore,  with  much  pride  that  a  cori*espondent  of  the 
Raleigh  Register  in  1818  announced  that  there  was  very  little  dis- 
order on  the  camp  ground  at  a  meeting  held  in  Greene  County  in 
1818.    "The  Peace  Officers  deserve  great  credit  for  their  vigilance," 


"  Foote,  SketehM,  p.  894. 

"Lorenzo  Dow,  History  of  Cosmopolite;  or  Lorenzo's  Journal  (1816  od.),   p.  242. 

»  Poote,  op.  cit.,  p.  401. 

«>  N.  O.  Laws,  1800,  ch.  XXIV;  Ibid.,  1808,  ch.  XXVIII ;  1809.  ch.  XXI.  The  preamble 
of  the  act  of  1800  states  that  "a  custom  prevails  in  some  parts  of  this  state  of  selling  spiritous 
liquors  and  other  articles  at  places  where  people  are  assembled  for  divine  worship." 

"  Edenton  Gazette,  Sept.  24,  1807 

«/6id.,  Aug.  25,  1808. 

«'  Raleiph  Register,  Sept.  7,  1809. 
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wrote  the  correspondent.  However,  "there  was  some  rabble  from 
about  Greenville  in  Pitt  County,  and  out  of  Contentney  neck  in 
Lenoir  County,  who  made  up  a  Ball  at  a  house  a  few  miles  from  the 
Camp-ground,  on  Saturday  night,  where  considerable  disorders  took 
place."^^ 

While  the  revival  leaders  regretted  the  disorders  which  grew  out 
of  the  work  of  the  "opposers,''  they  did  not  fear  it  so  much  as  they 
did  laxity  within  their  own  ranks.  As  early  as  1804  James  Jenkins 
lamented  the  turn  for  the  worse  which  the  movement  was  taking. 
"Preachers  generally  do  not  pray  so  much  as  formerly,"  he  pointed 
out,  "they  are  not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  work.  There  is  too 
much  company  in  the  'preachers'  temt;  too  much  smoking  of  tobacco, 
and  light,  frothy,  and  trifling  conversation."  He  thought  there  was 
not  enough  of  singing  and  praying  in  the  tents  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween preaching.  "I  am  grieved  to  see  so  much  labour  and  parade 
about  eatable,  and  such  extravagance  in  dress,"  he  continued.  "I 
think  we  might  do  without  pound-cake,  preserves,  and  many  other 
notions.  .  .  .  Many,  I  have  no  doubt,  live  much  better,  and  dress 
much  finer  at  camp  meetings  than  they  do  at  home ;  and  this  is  one 
great  reason  why  more  good  is  not  done ;  for  while  they  come  to  serve 
tables,  to  eat,  drink,  and  dress,  the  poor  soul  is  little  regarded,  whereas 
it  ought  to  be  the  all-engrossing  care."^^ 

Camp  meetings  had  always  been  times  of  recreation,  and,  as  Jenkins 
pointed  out,  the  people  came  to  lay  almost  as  much  stress  upon  that 
feature  of  the  meeting  as  they  did  upon  its  spiritual  phase.  Surely 
the  young  woman  who  wrote  as  follows  to  her  mother  in  1819  was 
thinking  of  her  personal  appearance  as  well  as  the  improvement  of 
her  soul :  "I  feel  myself  a  candidate  for  the  camp  meeting  if  fortune 
will  favor  me  with  the  opportunity  of  getting  thare[^c].  I  am 
making  very  little  preparation  for  it[.]  them  that  don't  like  to  see 
me  in  my  old  clothes  will  have  to  let  me  be."^^ 

^Ibid.,  Nov.  20,  1818. 

"  Jenkins,  Experience  and  Labours,  pp.  149,   150. 

"•MS,  Gash  Papers.     Aug  9,   1819,     In  possession  of   the  North  Carolina  Historical   Com- 
mission, Raleigh. 


FRANKLIN  J.  MOSES,  Jr.,  SCALAWAG  GOVERNOR 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  1872-74 

By  R.  H.  Woody 

The  prominent  white  South  Carolinians  who  became  Republicans, 
or  Radicals  as  they  were  commonly  called  during  the  Reconstruction 
period,  might  easily  be  numbered  on  one's  ten  fingers.  And  of  this 
group  not  more  than  half  were  real  leaders  in  their  party.  Than  a 
scalawag,  or  native  Radical,  there  was  nothing  more  despised  by  a 
native  Carolinian.  To  associate  in  a  political  way  with  the  despoilers 
of  the  fair  Southland  was  to  sunder  the  ties  of  kinship,  break  the 
bonds  of  patriotism,  and  to  fit  oneself  in  every  way  to  be  cast  out  into 
utter  darkness.  The  term  "carpetbagger''  was  opprobrious  enough, 
and  the  bearer  of  it  was  whole-heartedly  despised,  but  toward  the 
scalawag  there  existed  a  perfect  antipathy.  The  scalawag  being  ob- 
viously void  of  self-respect  merited  no  respect  from  others.  His 
actions  were  not  those  of  a  patriot  but  of  a  traitor.  He  was  a  Judas 
and  could  do  no  better  than  hang  himself.  Not  all  scalawags  were 
as  black  as  they  were  painted ;  neither  were  all  Democrats,  or  Con- 
servatives, guileless  and  free  from  selfish  ambitions.  But  the  few, 
the  very  few.  South  Carolinians  who  became  Radicals  for  patriotic 
reasons  were  as  powerless  as  they  were  unselfish.  They  believed 
that  only  by  entering  the  Radical  party  and  helping  direct  its  pro- 
gram could  they  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  South.  The  Radical 
party  was  the  dominant  one.  In  South  Carolina  it  had  a  political 
majority  of  30,000,  and  the  Conservative  could  do  no  more  than  voice 
his  disgust  of  the  corruption,  incompetency,  and  extravagance  of  the 
Negro-supported  Radical  government.  This  he  did  with  real  vigor 
and  old-time  Southern  eloquence,  but  without  appreciable  results.  He 
did  succeed  in  making  the  lot  of  the  scalawag  a  hard  one,  and  his 
place  in  history  an  unenviable  one. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch,  Franklin  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  is  true  in  almost 
every  detail  to  the  conventional  conception  of  a  scalawag.  Among 
his  many  claims  to  remembrance,  the  chiefest  should  be  that  he  was 
the  most  perfect  scalawag,  perhaps,  in  all  the  South.  Suave,  polite, 
elegant  in  manners,  impressive  in  appearance,  and  bearing  many 
of  the  ear-marks,  externally  at  least,  of  the  ideal  Southern  gentleman, 
he  was  a  shrewd,  unscrupulous  scoundrel,  untrue  to  his  friends,  un- 
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faithful  in  his  public  trusts,  and  devoid  of  fine  moral  instincts.  But 
because  of  the  peculiar  situation  in  the  South  after  the  Civil  War, 
when  "de  bottom  rail  was  on  de  top,"  Moses  was  able  to  command 
important  public  offices,  and,  finally,  to  sit  in  the  executive  chair  of 
his  State.  From  that  position  his  descent  was  as  rapid  as  it  was 
certain,  and  his  subsequent  career  only  proved  that  the  arch-critics 
of  scalawags,  in  this  instance  at  least,  were  eminently  correct. 

The  early  life  of  Moses,  his  training,  and  his  background,  did  not 
indicate  the  path  which  he  was  later  to  follow.  He  was  born  in  1838 
in  Sumter  District,  South  Carolina,  the  son  of  Franklin  J.  Moses 
and  Jane  McLellan.  His  father  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family  which 
had  served  the  State  with  distinction.  The  elder  Moses  was  an  able 
and  successful  lawyer,  a  former  student  in  the  office  of  James  L. 
Petigru,  a  secretary  of  a  Union  convention  in  1832,  a  Cooperationist 
in  1852,  a  member  of  the  state  senate  from  1842  to  1862,  and  in 
1860  a  commissioner  of  South  Carolina  to  the  I^orth  Carolina  seces- 
sion convention.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1865  and  also  a  state  senator  until  he  was  elected  circuit  judge. 
He  assumed  the  latter  office  in  December,  1865.  On  the  accession 
of  the  Radicals  to  power  in  1868  he  was  elected  Chief  Justice,  and 
served  with  great  distinction  until  his  death  in  1877.^ 

The  younger  Moses  entered  South  Carolina  College  in  1853  but 
withdrew  in  1855.  On  December  20, 1859,  he  married  Emma  Buford 
Richardson,  a  native  of  Sumter  and  the  daughter  of  James  S.  G.  Rich- 
ardson, a  distinguished  lawyer  and  state  court  reporter  for  twenty-five 
years.^  He  began  his  public  career  in  December,  1860,  as  private 
secretary  to  Governor  Francis  W.  Pickens,  and  naturally  he  was  in 
full  accord  with  the  secession  furore.  Moses  afterwards  claimed  that 
it  was  he  who  raised  the  Confederate  and  Palmetto  flags  over  Fort 
Sumter  when  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Federals  in  April,  1861  f  and  it 
was  said  that  he  retained  as  a  memento  of  the  times  the  desk  on  which 


*  Charleston  News  and  Oourier,  Mar.  7,  1877,  hereafter  cited  as  News  and  Courier;  U.  R. 
Brooks,  South  Carolina  Bench  and  Bar  (Columbia,  1908),  I,  33;  John  8.  Reynolds,  Recon- 
struction in  South  Carolina,  1865-1877  (Columbia,  1905),  112;  Reports  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  South  Carolina  (Minneapolis,  1916). 

"  For  the  facts  of  Moses'  marriage  I  am  indebted  to  Rev.  J.  Bentham  Walker,  Sumter,  S.  0. 

^  On  Dec.  15,  1906,  R.  B.  Johnson,  cf  Kosciusko,  Miss.,  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Columbia 
State  that  Moses  was  not  present  on  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Sumter  when  the  Confederate  and 
Palmetto  flacjs  were  raised.  He  states  that  Gov.  Pickens  requested  Col.  Dearin?  and  himself 
to  take  charge  of  the  Palmetto  flag,  and  that  Lieut.  Ferguson,  of  Beauregard's  staff,  raised 
the  Confederate  flag.  Johnson  said  that  Moses  later  wrote  to  him  urging  him  to  "put  him 
[Moses]  right"  and  saying,  "you  know,  colonel,  that  you  and  I  raised  the  Palmetto  flag." 
Moses  was  so  earnest  that  he  requested  an  answer  by  telegraph.  Undated  clipping  from  the 
State.  Cf.  S.  W.  Crawford,  The  Genesis  of  the  Civil  War,  447.  The  Charleston  DaUy  Courier, 
April  15,  1861  said:  "The  first  Palmetto  Flag  was  raised  on  Fort  Sumter  yesterday  by 
Cols.  P.  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  and  J.  L.  Doaring  of  Governor  Pickens*  Staff." 
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he  wrote  the  order  to  fire  on  the  Star  of  the  West.^    During  the  War 
he  was  an  enrolling  officer  in  the  Williamsburg  and  Edgefield  districts. 

For  two  years  after  the  War  Moses  was  locally  prominent  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Conservative  party.  Moreover,  he  appeared  to  be  one 
of  the  coming  young  men  of  the  State.  His  evident  ability,  combined 
with  his  previous  experience,  made  his  ambition  seem  not  too  vaunt- 
ing. In  July,  1866,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  from  Sumter  to  the 
convention  called  by  Governor  James  L.  Orr  to  endorse  the  recon- 
struction policy  of  President  Johnson,  and  when  the  convention  met 
in  Columbia,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  secretaries. **  As  if  anxious  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  father,  Moses  was  admitted 
to  practice  law  in  the  courts  of  South  Carolina.'  He  was  fast  becom- 
ing not  only  a  respectable  but  a  substantial  citizen  of  the  community. 
In  the  spring  of  1867  he  became  a  vestryman  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Comforter,  where  eight  years  before  he  had  taken  the  vows  of 
matrimony.  He  was  likewise  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  a  church  con- 
vention. Moses  was  in  no  sense  an  orthodox  Jew.  Religion  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  his  lesser  worries. 

On  June  1,  1866,  he  became  editor  of  the  Sumter  News,  a  Con- 
servative newspaper  of  Sumter.  With  a  pen  as  facile  as  his  tongue, 
Moses  managed  to  conduct  the  paper  and  fill  its  editorial  columns 
until  September  21,  1867,  when  his  change  in  political  opinions  re- 
quired that  his  connection  with  the  paper  cease.  In  his  prospectus 
to  the  newspaper  he  stated  his  intentions  to  discuss  all  matters  in 
an  honest  and  straightforward  way.  He  would  be  influenced  by  no 
considerations  (however  powerful  they  might  be)  of  fear,  favor,  or 
affection.  He  worked  and  wrote  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  alone 
and  from  them  only  would  he  receive  thanks.  His  political  course  . 
would  be  true  to  the  interests  of  the  South,  "as  we  have  loved  and 
honored  her  in  prosperity  so  will  we  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her 
in  her  hour  of  danger  and  trouble."^ 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  Moses'  way  of  cherishing,  protect- 
ing, and  defending  the  South  was  seen  to  be  not  the  way  of  the  true 
Southerner.  Moses  became  a  Radical,  and  one  of  the  most  odious 
sort,  for  he  was  a  "scalawag,"  or  good  southerner  gone  wrong  politic- 
ally.    The  explanation  of  this  change  is  not  easy.     We  must  judge 


*  Charleston  Mercury,  Jan.  15,  1868. 

"Sumter   Newa,   Aug.    9,    1866;    Charleston   DaUy   Courier,   July    2.5,    30,    1866.      Hereafter 
cited  as  Courier. 

«  Sumter  Newit,  Dec.  6,  1866. 
^  Ibid.,  May  31,  1866. 
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his  actions  without  reading  his  mind  and  without  being  able  to  fathom 
his  intentions.  Undoubtedly  he  was  possessed  of  an  unsatisfied  am- 
bition. Undoubtedly  too  his  moral  strength  was  not  sufficient  for  his 
needs.  He  was  elastic  and  pliable,  his  ambition  was  greater  than 
his  scruples.  The  same  circumstances  which  gave  him  his  great  op- 
portunity brought  his  defeat. 

We  can  trace  in  the  columns  of  his  newspaper  evidence  of  a  growing 
sympathy  with  the  Negro.     He  soon  stood  forth  as  the  black  man^s 
defender ;  the  loyal  Negro  took  him  as  a  friend,  and  his  native  ability 
made  him  a  leader.    The  Negro  was  easily  led  astray  by  freedom,  a 
thing  which  he  did  not  understand.     Northern  emissaries  mingled 
with  the  freedmen  as  teachers,  preachers,  and  agents  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau.     They  brought  with  them  the  New  England  concep- 
tion of  the  southern   slave-holder;  they  antagonized  the   southern 
white  who  felt  that  his  country  needed  no  missionaries ;  they  entered 
politics  and  lifted  themselves  to  power  with  the  black  man's  vote. 
Through  the  Union  League  they  trained  him  in  Radicalism.     This 
missionary  crowd  Moses  denounced.     It  had  come  to  be  an  intoler- 
able nuisance,  he  said,  that  these  people  were  allowed  to  call  together 
large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  of  freedmen  and  to  address  them  in 
language  warlike  and  incendiary.    Throughout  the  South  one  found 
"these  wicked,  mischievous,  malignant  and  prying  wretches  wander- 
ing about  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  Contribution  Box  in 
the  other,"  planning  ways  to  impose  on  the  blacks  and  get  their  hard- 
earned  wages.    At  every  garrisoned  town  one  met  these  wretches  with 
"their  high  crowned  hats,  their  closely  buttoned,  semi-military  coat, 
their  Uriah-Heepish  hands  and  their  saturine  smiles  prowling  through 
the  country  with  the  keen  scented  rapacity  of  wild  beasts  and  every- 
where ^seeking  whom  they  may  devour'."^    In  short,  he  described  the 
carpetbaggers  as  "poor,  wretched  fanatics — ^miserable  deluded  mad- 
men, lost  to  shame,  lost  to  remorse,  lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  reason,  lost 
to  God — ^they  stand  alone  in  the  amazing  enormity  of  their  guilt,  and 
will  perish  alone  in  their  horrible  certainty  of  that  dreadful  future 
which  they  have  created  for  themselves."^ 

At  what  precise  point  his  sympathy  with  the  poor  deluded 
Negroes  ended  and  his  desire  for  their  votes  began  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.     Certainly  Moses  could  see  that  just  as  surely  as  Con- 

•  Sumter  Newt,  July  19,  1866. 

•  Ibid.,  Oct.  18,  1866. 
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gress  carried  out  its  policy  of  Reconstruction,  just  so  essential  would 
be  the  vote  of  the  black  man  to  the  white  politician.  Moses  later 
stated  that  it  was  his  political  ambition  which  caused  him  to  cater  to 
the  Negro.  In  August,  1866,  the  Rev.  Richard  Harvey  Cain,  colored, 
missionary  to  South  Carolina,  editor  of  the  South  Carolina  Leader, 
later  editor  of  the  Missionary  Record,  member  of  Congress,  and  finally 
Bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Church,  was  in  Sumter.  Moses  stated 
in  his  editorial  columns  that  ^W  three  several  occasions  during  his 
visit  we  cheerfully  and  with  pleasure  sat  under  his  ministration  and 
listened  to  his  teachings."^*^ 

One  year  hence  Moses  clearly  saw  that  "The  destiny  of  the  State 
was  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  by  education  and  intelligence,  could 
lead  all  others  who  had  not  the  wisdom  to  judge  for  themselves." 
Hereafter  each  man  must  be  in  himself  a  sovereign,  thinking  for 
himself. ^^  True,  honesty  required  courage  in  such  perilous  times, 
and  experience  demonstrated  that  this  was  not  the  most  agreeable 
way  of  dealing  with  people.  Truth  was  concealed  by  those  in  x)osi- 
tions  of  authority.  In  1860,  for  example,  not  a  single  newspaper 
in  South  Carolina  dared  speak  out  against  the  prevailing  insanity. 
Now  another  crisis  was  at  hand:  "It  requires  moral  courage  to 
breast  the  storm,  which  a  thorough  enunciation  of  our  principles  may 
evolve,  but  if  virtue  be  cowardly,  it  is  robbed  at  once  of  every  in- 
gredient with  which  it  is  said  to  dignify  and  adorn  the  human  char- 
acter."^^ One  week  later  the  editor  of  the  News  retired,  for  his 
political  sentiments  were  not  in  accord  with  a  majority  of  his  patrons ; 
but  he  could  not  change  his  honest  convictions  to  please  public  feel- 
ing. However,  he  said,  "I  am  not  and  never  have  been  a  Radical  in 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term."^^ 

We  next  find  this  rising  Radical  in  the  famous  Ringed-streaked 
and  Striped  Convention  which  met  in  Charleston,  January,  1868,  to 
frame  a  state  constitution  acceptable  to  Congress.  In  that  convention 
he  was  remembered  as  "the  indefatigable  Moses  .  .  .  whose  eloquent 
tones,  classic  sentences,  and  fidelity  to  the  colored  race  and  the  Re- 
publican party  will  ever  be  remembered  by  the  loyal  citizens  of  this 
State."^^    Moses  wanted  his  position  in  the  convention  plainly  under- 


go Ibid.,  Aug.  30,  1866. 
^  Ibid.,  Aug.  31,  1867. 
^'Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1867. 
^  Ibid.,  Sept.  21,  1867. 

^*  Jonathan  Jasper  Wright,   colored ;  later  an8ooiate  justice  of  the    Supreme  Court  of  South 
Carolina,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Charleston,  May  31,  1872. 
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stood.  He  was  a  candidate  for  no  office,  he  came  there  to  do  his  duty 
for  his  people,  and  he  intended  to  do  it,  "undeterred  alike  by  the 
frowns  of  open  enemies,  or  the  inuendoes  of  pretended  friends." 
There  were  three  classes  of  politicians  in  the  convention:  practical, 
impractical,  and  "those  who  come  here  to  stick  to  their  principles.  .  .  . 
To  that  class  I  claim  to  have  the  honor  of  belonging."  Moses  gained 
some  notoriety  for  himself  by  opposing  the  services  of  a  chaplain  in 
the  convention,  "for  that  practice  so  sacred  in  the  past  has  been  so 
prostituted  lately  in  all  legislative  bodies  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
it  will  be  prostituted  here,  and  instead  of  prayers  we  shall  have  polit- 
ical protestations."  Besides,  there  was  no  necessity  for  pulling  money 
from  the  treasury  to  pay  chaplains,  for  doubtless  there  were  gentle- 
men present  who  were  "willing  to  give  their  services  free  of  charge." 
As  one  would  expect,  this  former  editor  was  a  staunch  defender  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  famous  Charleston  Mercury  had 
caricatured  the  members  of  the  convention  mercilessly  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  exclude  its  reporters  from  the  hall  was  offered.  Moses  op- 
posed. "Great  Grod,  Mr.  President,  shall  we  abuse  a  newspaper  on 
account  of  its  mere  opposition  or  burlesque  of  our  course  ?"^^  Through- 
out the  convention  Moses'  purpose  was  to  advocate  just  such  measures 
as  would  win  the  favor  of  the  Negro  and  insure  the  success  of  the 
Republican  party.  It  was  essential,  he  said,  to  elect  all  officers  for 
as  long  terms  as  possible.  "If  we  can  ensure  the  success  of  the  Re- 
publican party  here  for  four  years,  there  is  no  power  under  Heaven 
that  can  keep  us  from  advancing  hereafter."^^ 

The  constitution  which  Moses  had  helped  frame  was  duly  ratified 
by  the  Radical  majority  in  the  State,  and  the  new  government  was 
inaugurated  in  July,  1868.  It  was  an  out-and-out  Radical  regime, 
controlled  by  the  carpetbaggers  and  scalawags  with  the  aid  of  their 
Negro  allies.  As  his  reward,  Moses  was  sent  to  the  state  legislature 
where  he  contrived  to  be  elected  speaker  of  the  House ;  at  the  same 
time  he  drew  a  salary  as  adjutant  and  inspector-general  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  State.  His  duties  began  with  the  special  session  of  the 
legislature  which  met  immediately  after  Governor  Robert  K.  Scott 
was  inaugurated.  In  his  opening  address  Speaker  Moses  very  modest- 
ly referred  to  his  youth  and  inexperience  but  promised  to  add  to  them 
an  honest  intention  to  promote  and  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  peo- 

^*  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  (Charleston,  1868),  19,  29,  427. 
"  Ibid.,  766. 
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pie,  and  "to  create  in  the  stead  of  that  aristocratic,  landed  oligarchy 
which  formerly  controlled  the  destinies  of  South  Carolina"  a  gov- 
ernment which  would  "respect  and  maintain  the  rights  of  all  men 
before  the  law.  .  .  ." 

The  Speaker  regretted  that  in  the  assembled  body  there  was  "so 
little  legislative  experience."  Despite  the  absence  of  able  and  expe- 
rienced legislators,  nearly  all  such  persons  having  refused  to  participate 
in  the  restoration  of  the  government,  it  behooved  the  legislators  to 
imitate,  "in  all  that  pertains  to  personal  worth  and  dignity,  and  in- 
tegrity of  character,  the  bright  and  shining  example  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us."  They  were  under  a  new  dispensation.  "We  have 
no  lights  to  guide  us — no  charts  to  sail  by.  .  .  .  Cool  minds  and 
steady  hands  must  take  the  helm  and  manage  the  vessel."^^ 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  in  any  detail  the 
government  of  which  Franklin  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  found  himself  a  part. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  had  occurred  in  South  Carolina  a  bloodless 
revolution  between  Appomattox  and  1868.  The  disfranchised  whites 
and  the  enfranchised  blacks  had  exchanged  places,  politically  if  not 
socially  and  economically.  Inexperienced  men,  many  of  them  with 
little  native  ability  and  less  moral  stamina,  were  called  to  fill  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  offices  of  the  State.  Even  under  normal 
conditions  such  men  would  have  made  niany,  if  not  tragic,  errors. 
As  it  was,  they  found  themselves  confronted  with  extremely  perplex- 
ing considerations,  socially,  economically,  and  politically.  They  were 
anxious  to  make  their  political  situation  secure;  they  were  intent 
upon  effecting  advanced  reforms  which  the  people  of  the  State  were 
not  accustomed  to  nor  suited  for;  and  they  were  without  experience 
in  financial  matters.  The  carpetbag-scalawag-Negro  government  was 
weakened  by  corruption  and  ignorance  within  and  by  attacks  and  abuse 
without.  To  say  that  it  failed  miserably  is  not  to  say  that  it  did  not 
do  the  best  it  could  under  the  circumstances.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
Legislature  met  than  there  were  rumors  of  bribery;  state  officials 
were  accused  of  corruption;  the  finances  of  the  State  were  chaotic; 
economic  development  was  retarded  because  of  graft  and  swindling; 
taxes  were  high;  property  values  were  low;  emigration  set  in;  the 
white  people  were  crushed  and  the  Negroes  were  jubilant. 

The  policies  and  character  of  this  government  were  decidedly  in- 
fluenced by  Moses.     He  fitted  into  the  scheme  of  things  easily  and 

^''  JoumcUs,  R«porU  and  Rtsolutions  of  the  Special  Session  (Columbia,  1868),   8-10. 
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readily,  if  a  bit  ostentatiously.  Here  was  a  man  from  the  aristocratic 
fringe  who  had  cast  his  lot  with  the  oppressed ;  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
vide leadership  for  the  leaderless;  and  he  hobnobbed  with  the  low 
as  well  as  the  high.  Whatever  fine  instincts  of  service  to  a  needy 
and  desperate  people  may  have  prompted  his  entry  into  the  Radical 
party,  he  soon  forsook  them  for  the  more  tangible  rewards  of  office. 
The  extent  of  his  corruption  will  never  be  known;  it  was  partly  re- 
vealed, however,  by  the  investigations  of  a  legislative  committee  es- 
tablished by  the  Democrats  when  they  returned  to  power  in  1877. 
Moses  turned  states'  evidence,  and  we  have  his  and  other  sworn 
testimony  as  to  his  nefarious  doings.  Let  us  only  glance  at  some  of 
his  flirtings  with  Mammon. 

Certain  of  the  state  officials  including  the  treasurer,  comptroller- 
general,  governor,  and  attorney-general,  were  anxious  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  the  House  committees  and  also  to  get  certain  bills  through 
the  House.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  control  of  the  Green- 
ville and  Columbia  Railroad  Company.  When  they  went  to  Speaker 
Moses  for  aid,  they  found  that  he  must  have  more  than  oral  induce- 
ments. "Finally,"  testified  Moses,  "they  offered  me  $25,000  if  I 
would  assist  them  as  Speaker  in  passing  their  Bills,  and  also  give 
them  the  roll  of  the  House  and  let  them  make  up  the  Committees 
just  as  they  desired.  ...  I  announced  the  Committees  as  they  made 
them  up,  and  I  also  assisted  them  in  passing  their  Bills. ^^  On  an- 
other occasion  the  legislature  was  about  to  impeach  Governor  Scott 
and  Treasurer  Niles  G.  Parker.  Those  two  worthies  were  sufficiently 
frightened  and  were  prepared  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  pre- 
vent the  impeachment.  If  a  vote  could  be  secured  at  once,  before 
the  Christmas  recess,  which  would  give  their  opponents  time  to  rally, 
they  would  be  safe.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  a  filibuster 
led  by  W.  J.  Whipper,  colored.  Moses  was  begged  to  devise  a  plan 
to  get  Whipper  off  the  floor.  "After  searching  the  authorities," 
Moses  said,  "I  resolved  on  a  plan.  ...  I  sent  for  S.  J.  Lee,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and  gave  him  a  memorandum  on  paper  of  the  con- 
secutive points  I  wished  him  to  make,  on  which  I  was  to  rule  as 
Speaker,  and  told  him  how  to  meet  any  objections  that  were  made. 
The  points  were  made  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Whipper  was  forced  to  yield 


i«  Report  of  the  joint  investigating  committee  on  public  frauds  and  election  of  John  J.  Pat' 
terson  to  the  U.  8.  Senate  (Columbia,  1877),  The  Swindle  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia 
Railroads  12.     Hereafter  cited  as  Fratid  Report. 
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the  floor  .  .  .  and  the  scheme  for  impeachment  was  defeated."    For 
his  trouble  Moses  was  to  receive  $15,000.^® 

At  another  time  Moses  got  $3,000  for  appointing  a  commission 
to  make  certain  awards  arising  out  of  Ku  Klux  Klan  claims.  Again, 
he  received  $1,000  as  his  fee  for  assisting  in  the  passage  of  a  phos- 
phate bill  (which  granted  a  monopoly  on  the  phosphate  deposits  of 
the  State)  over  the  veto  of  the  governor. ^^  Perhaps  the  largest  single 
amount  made  by  Moses  from  any  one  deal  arose  out  of  his  position 
as  adjutant  and  inspector-general  of  the  militia.  He  was  commis- 
sioned to  get  several  thousand  Springfield  muskets  changed  to  breech- 
loaders, also  certain  accoutrements  such  as  cartridge  boxes.  At  about 
the  same  time  he  was  commissioned  to  buy  1,000  Winchester  rifles 
and  100,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  The  people  with  whom  he  con- 
tracted paid  him  handsome  commissions  for  doing  his  duty,  which 
commissions  were  simply  added  to  the  bill  presented  the  State.  Hear 
the  report  of  the  investigating  committee:  "Although  the  contracts 
for  the  purchase  and  change  of  arms  and  ammunition  amounted  only 
to  $180,750,  yet  the  records  .  .  .  show  payments  for  this  purpose 
to  the  amount,  within  a  fraction,  of  $250,000.  Where  the  difference 
went  can  only  be  conjectured.''^^  The  "difference"  went  to  Moses 
and  one  or  two  of  his  friends. 

During  Moses'  two  terms  as  Speaker,  1868-1872,  he  was  paving  the 
way  for  his  election  as  governor.  His  principal  opponents  were  A.  J. 
Willard,  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Daniel  H.  Cham- 
berlain, attorney-general  of  the  State  and  reputed  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  so-called  Financial  Ring;  and  John  J.  Patterson,  a  carpetbagger 
from  Pennsylvania  who  went  to  South  Carolina  as  a  railroad  spec- 
ulator. As  many  said,  Willard  was  an  honest  man  (although  a 
carpetbagger),  and  therefore  had  slight  chance;  Chamberlain  was 
conceded  to  be  the  ablest,  but  for  that  very  reason  was  thought  by 
the  Conservatives  to  be  the  most  dangerous ;  and  it  was  rumored  that 
Patterson  had  been  bought  off  by  Moses  who  promised  him  the  United 
States  senatorship  and  that  Patterson  was  aiding  Moses  financially. 
The  one  thing  certain  was  that  the  next  governor  would  be  the  man 
nominated  by  the  Radical  convention.  The  Conservatives  had  been 
hopelessly  beaten  in  1870,  and  the  Negroes  had  been  brought  solidly 
behind  their  would-be  protectors  on  account  of  Ku-Klux  disturbances. 

*•  Ibid.,  The  Impeachment  Swindle,  19,  20. 
'^Ibid.,  Ku  Klux  Rewards,  etc.,  10,  17. 
«  Ibid.,  28,  24,  30,  81. 
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In  fact  the  Conservatives  made  no  state  nominations,  althougli  they 
had  local  and  Congressional  candidates  in  the  field. 

Even  before  the  Radical  convention  met  in  Columbia  in  August, 
1872,  there  were  rumors  of  a  split  in  the  party.  It  was  said  that  if 
Moses  were  nominated  certain  of  the  Radical  leaders  would  nominate 
an  independent  ticket.  By  excluding  certain  delegates  without  proper 
credentials,  Moses  secured  control  of  the  convention.  The  Union 
League  was  meeting  in  Columbia  at  the  same  time,  and  since  its 
president,  Francis  L.  Cardoso,  was  nominated  for  secretary  of  state 
on  the  Moses  ticket,  the  League  evidently  supported  the  Moses  can- 
didacy. The  convention  met  on  August  21  and  Moses,  S.  W.  Melton, 
another  scalawag,  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  and  Reuben  Tomlinson 
were  nominated.  Moses  was  put  forward  by  Maxwell,  colored,  as  "a 
native  Carolinian  of  high  family,  character,  education  and  culture, 
who,  upon  reconstruction,  had  come  forw£ird  to  lead  the  poor  colored 
men  to  self-government,  while  the  Hamptons,  Butlers,  and  DeSaus- 
Bures  held  aloof.  His  record  since  had  been  honest,  consistent  and 
brilliant."^^  R.  H.  Cain  also  arose  to  defend  Moses.  This  was  a 
fight,  he  said,  of  the  rich  man  against  the  poor;  the  bondholders  and 
speculators  against  the  laboring  man.  Bribes  were  being  freely  used 
by  the  other  side ;  his  candidate  had  never  bargained  to  pay  a  dollar. 
Moses  had  never  coquetted  with  the  Democracy,  had  never  published 
love-letters  bidding  for  their  support.  In  his  plea  to  the  convention, 
described  by  the  reporter  of  the  Charleston  Courier  as  "a  telling  and 
really  eloquent  speech,"  Moses  declared  that  "so  long  as  God  gave  him 
strength  he  would  make  his  duty  to  the  State  the  guiding  star  of  his 
political  and  personal  life."^^  He  was  nominated  by  a  safe  majority, 
and  Richard  H.  Gleaves,  colored,  was  nominated  for  lieutenant- 
governor. 

Meanwhile  the  threatened  bolt  had  occurred.  Upon  the  nomina- 
tion of  Moses,  James  L.  Orr,  former  governor  and  Confederate  sen- 
ator, addressed  the  president  of  the  convention  and  asked  leave  to 
withdraw,  for  in  view  of  Moses'  record,  and  as  an  honest  and  con- 
scientious man,  he  could  not  support  him.^*  Possibly  one-third  of 
the  delegates  withdrew  with  Orr.  They  met  at  the  Court  House  and 
Reuben  Tomlinson,  who  had  come  to  South  Carolina  during  the  war 


^News  and  Courier,  Aug.   23,   24,    1872. 

»  Courier,  Aug.  24,  1872. 

»^Jbid. 
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as  a  representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  Missionary  Society,  was 
nominated,  along  with  a  full  ticket  of  state  officials. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  campaign.  Moses 
and  his  entire  ticket,  including  three  Negro  Congressmen  and  a  Rad- 
ical legislature,  was  elected  by  nearly  30,000  majority.  It  was  large- 
ly a  mud-slinging  contest — corruption  in  the  government  was  fully 
exposed  by  both  Radical  factions  as  well  as  the  Conservatives  who 
dominated  the  newspaper  press  of  the  State.  The  few  Conservatives 
who  voted  cast  their  ballots  for  Moses'  opponent. 

The  election  was  held  on  October  16,  and  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 27,  the  General  Assembly  adjourned  until  Monday  when  Moses 
was  to  be  inaugurated.  On  December  2,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon Moses,  arm  in  arm  with  his  predecessor,  Scott,  and  followed  by 
his  father.  Chief  Justice,  and  the  associate  justices,  Willard  and 
Wright,  the  latter  colored,  walked  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  delivered  his  inaugural  address.^®  It  consisted  of  platitudes.  He 
would  endeavor  to  discharge  his  whole  duty  to  all  the  people  of  the 
State.  He  wanted  to  prove  to  the  world,  "by  the  enactment  of  just 
laws  and  their  impartial  administration,''  that  in  South  Carolina 
"the  highest  private  liberty"  was  "consonant  with  the  greatest  public 
good."2« 

The  Conservative  press,  in  general,  took  a  favorable  view  of  Moses' 
election  and  found  the  tone  of  his  inaugural  address  commendable. 
It  is  probable  that  the  fact  that  Moses  was  a  native  of  the  State  and 
connected  with  prominent  families  softened  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 
servatives. The  Marion  Star  expressed  the  opinion  that  Moses  had 
the  ability  and  perhaps  the  willingness  to  make  a  good  governor. 
"At  any  rate  we  should  not  cry  Wolf!  until  that  ferocious  animal 
actually  threatens  to  gratify  his  taste  at  the  expense  of  our  flocks.  .  .  . 
The  plan  of  giving  a  man  a  bad  name,  and  gibbeting  him,  has  not 
worked  well  in  South  Carolina."^^  The  Darlington  Southerner  hoped 
that  he  might  "fulfill  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  friends,  and 
disappoint  the  evil  prognostics  of  his  enemies."^®  The  Fairfield 
Herald  believed  that  Moses  was  possessed  of  considerable  ability  but 
that  the  State  was  no  more  likely  to  prosper  under  Moses  than  Scott. 
"The  latter  made  just  such  promises  as  the  former,  and  behold  the 

«  Ibid.,  Nov.  28,  Dec.  4,  1872. 
'^Senats  Journal,  1872-73,  pp.  39-48. 
«"  Quoted  in  the  Newa,  Dec.  26,  1872. 
»  Ibid. 
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result."     As  between  the  two,   it  was  certainly  "pull  Dick,   pull 
Devil."29 

The  subsequent  administration  of  Moses,  far  from  justifying  the 
hopes  of  his  friends,  was  in  every  respect  a  calamity.  It  marked  the 
nadir  of  political  corruption  in  South  Carolina;  Moses  went  down 
in  history  as  the  "Kobber  Governor"  and  his  infamy  was  heralded 
throughout  the  Union  by  the  public  press,  nowhere  more  effectively 
than  by  the  Thomas  'Nasi  cartoons  in  Harper  s  Weekly.  Moses  stole, 
plundered,  associated  with  the  lowest  society,  committed  criminal 
acts,  and  in  a  hundred  different  ways  abused  his  power  as  governor. 

One  explanation  of  Moses'  conduct  is  that  his  personal  extravagance 
forced  him  into  crime.  Shortly  after  his  inauguration  he  gave  up  his 
rooms  at  the  Columbia  Hotel,  with  the  intention,  so  it  was  said,  of 
establishing  himself  in  the  executive  mansion  on  Arsenal  Hill  after 
the  Christmas  holiday s.^^  Early  in  1873  he  purchased  for  $40,000 
the  Preston  Mansion,  including  the  famous  Hampton  Gardens,  situ- 
ated in  Columbia  on  Blanding  Street  near  where  the  Charlotte  Rail- 
road was  then  located. ^^  Moses  admitted  that  he  lived  on  too  lavish 
a  scale.  Writing  to  the  Union-Herald,  a  Radical  newspaper  in  Colum- 
bia, and  to  the  News  and  Courier,  Moses  attempted  to  refute  certain 
attacks  on  his  public  and  private  character  made  by  a  South  Caro- 
linian and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  21  and  22, 
1873.  He  denied  that  he  had  admitted  to  the  Times*  correspondent 
that  his  "private  character  was  ^bad,  very  bad.'  What  I  did  admit 
was  this:  That  of  all  the  mass  of  accusations  against  me,  the  only 
one  which  is  true  is  that  which  charges  upon  me  personal  extravagance, 
and  an  incautious  expenditure  of  my  private  means,  which  had  in- 
volved me  in  financial  difficulties.  .  .  .  Whilst  I  myself  have  been 
woefully  lacking  in  that  memorable  ability  and  intellect  which  have 
won  for  South  Carolina  such  an  enviable  place.  ...  I  still  claim  for 
myself  that  same  heartfelt  devotion  to  her  practical  and  material  in- 
terests and  earnest  care  for  her  people.  .  .  ."^^ 

In  May,  1874,  a  petition  for  involuntary  bankruptcy  was  filed 
against  Moses  in  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Charleston  by 
Messrs.  Monteith  and  Bauskett,  merchants  of  Columbia.  At  the  same 
time  an  injunction  was  granted,  restraining  the  National  Bank  of 


»  Dec.   11,  1872. 

'o  News,  Dec.  27,  1872. 

31  Sumter  Watchman,  Jan.  22,  1873. 

^  Keowee  Courier,  July  3,  1874;  News  and  Courier,  June  26,  1874. 
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Columbia  and  the  Sheriff  of  Richland  County  from  levying  upon 
and  selling  the  property  of  Moses  and  his  wife.  The  petition  was 
dismissed  shortly  thereafter.^^  Less  than  a  year  later,  however,  Moses 
filed  a  voluntary  petition  of  bankruptcy  listing  his  liabilities  at  $92,- 
451.50.  His  carriage  and  horses  were  bought  in  by  the  mortgagor 
at  $780,  and  the  Preston  property  was  sold  by  the  Sheriff  to  the  South 
Carolina  Bank  and  Trust  Company  for  $24,000,  subject  to  mortgages 
amounting  to  $16,000.^* 

Meanwhile,  as  governor,  Moses  was  engaged  in  various  sub  rosa 
transactions.  He  borrowed  $2,500  from  his  erstwhile  friend  John  J. 
Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  engaged  in  exploiting  the  Blue 
Ridge  Railroad  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Moses  gave  Patterson 
a  paper  agreeing  to  repay  him  with  orders  on  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  State  to  the  amount  of  about  $12,000.  Moses  failed  to  carry  out 
the  agreement  and  Patterson  threatened  to  use  the  paper  against  him. 
To  pacify  Patterson,  Moses  agreed  that  for  the  sum  of  $50,000  in 
Blue  Ridge  Scrip  and  $25,000  in  money  and  the  return  of  the  paper 
in  question,  he  would  use  his  influence  with  the  Supreme  Court  to 
secure  from  it  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  Scrip,  which 
validity  was  being  contested  and  if  successful  would  result  in  disaster 
to  Patterson.  Moses  alleged  that  after  he  secured  the  return  of  the 
paper  he  refused  to  go  through  with  the  agreement.^^  On  another 
occasion  Patterson  was  under  indictment  for  bribery  in  securing  his 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Moses,  at  the  request  of  Pat- 
terson appointed  a  mutual  friend,  John  B.  Dennis,  as  jury  commis- 
sioner, with  a  request  that  he  protect  Patterson  so  far  as  he  could  do 
so  legally.^^ 

A  favorite  way  of  diverting  state  money  was  through  warrants  on 
the  contingent  fund  which  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor.  A 
legislative  committee  ap}X)inted  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the 
contingent  fund  had  been  disbursed  was  paid  $1,500  from  that  fund 
to  bring  in  a  favorable  report  and  recommend  a  large  appropriation 


««  News  and  Courier,  May  9,  20,  1874.  A  letter  from  Columbia  published  in  the  Au?rii«ti» 
Constitutionalist  listed  the  debts  of  Moses  as  follows:  Due  Gen.  Preston  on  Mansion,  $20,000; 
Hardy  Solomon,  $30,000;  General  Dennis,  $30,000;  General  Gurney,  $45,000;  Butcher's 
bills,  $2,000;  Shiver  &  Co.,  $4,000;  Indian  Girl  Cigar  Store,  $1,000;  R.  D.  Senn  k  Son,  $98; 
Geiger  and  McGregor,  druggists,  $56;  Cardarelli  &  Co.,  tailors,  $1,500;  Columbia  Hotel.  $500; 
sundry  county  treasurers,  $60,000;  restaurant  keepers,  shoemakers,  shysters,  $3,000;  Balti- 
more furniture  dealers,  $30,000;  making  a  total  of  $227,150.  His  assets  included:  Preston 
Mansion,  valued  at  $30,000  less  the  mortgage.  $30,000;  horses,  carriages,  etc..  $30,000; 
house  and  lot  in  Sumter,  $4,000;  plantation  in  Sumter,  $3,000.  The  Nexva  and  Courier, 
June  26,  1874,  stated  he  owed  the  Bank  of  the  State,  then  in  receivership,  more  than  $19,000. 

•^  News  and  Courier,  Feb.  25.  May  28,  Oct.  5.   1875. 

»  Fraud  Report,  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Scrip.  36. 

"  Ibid.,  Election  of  John  J.  Patterson,  68.  69. 
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for  the  following  year.  For  the  same  reason  Moses  paid  James  A. 
Bowley,  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  $2,600 ;  a  senate 
committee  likewise  got  $1,500.  A  friend  of  Moses,  H.  G.  Worthing- 
ton,  collector  of  the  Port  of  Charleston,  got  behind  in  his  accoiints 
and  was  given  $1,000  from  the  contingent  fund.^*^  At  another  time 
Moses  came  into  possession  of  three  warrants  on  the  state  treasury. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  warrants  were  worthless  since  the 
appropriation  that  had  been  made  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they 
were  issued  was  exhausted,  Moses  secured  a  loan  of  $7,000  on  them 
from  the  receiver  of  the  Bank  of  the  State. ^® 

Moses  was  guilty  of  gross  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power.  In  less 
than  two  years  he  granted  421  pardons,  twenty-one  going  to  murder- 
ers and  twelve  to  persons  convicted  of  misconduct  and  malfeasance 
in  office.^^  When  the  county  treasurer  of  Greenville  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  a  year  in  prison  and  a  fine  of  $2,000,  he  was  pardoned 
and  left  the  State  while  an  appeal  was  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court. ^^  Judges  passed  sentences  knowing  that  pardons  would  surely 
follow.  Judge  T.  J.  Mackey  of  the  circuit  court,  a  Radical  but  a 
bitter  enemy  of  Moses,  said  in  sentencing  a  defaulting  treasurer  of 
Fairfield  County  that  he  was  performing  a  duty  purely  technical  and 
formal,  and  that  the  judgment  itself  was  but  the  precursor  of  a  par- 
don."*^ A  few  months  later,  Mackey,  in  passing  a  sentence  said: 
"I  do,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  violated  law,  protest  against  executive 
clemency  being  extended  in  this  case  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  F.  J. 
Moses,  Jr.,  who  has  so  prostituted  the  pardoning  power  as  to  make 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  a  mockery  of  justice  and  con- 
vert the  broad  seal  of  this  State  into  a  symbol  of  approved  crime.  "*^ 

One  of  the  interesting  episodes  in  this  scalawag's  eventful  career 
was  when  Moses  called  out  the  state  militia  to  secure  himself  against 
arrest  and  thus  defied  the  courts  of  the  State.  The  affair  arose  in  this 
fashion.  Less  than  a  year  after  his  election,  Moses,  knowing  the 
political  influence  of  a  strong  newspaper,  determined  to  secure  for 
himself,  as  governor,  the  political  control  of  the  Columbia  Union' 
Herald,  the  leading  daily  Republican  newspaper  in  the  State.     This 


"  Ibid.,  Kn  Klux  Reward,  etc.,  91-93. 

•^Jbid.,  108. 

*•  News  and  Courier,  July  29,  1874. 

*^  Report  of  the  attorney-general,  in  Reports  and  Resolutions,  1873-74,  p.  783. 

*'  New  York  Nation,  May  28,  1874. 

*2  U,  R.  Brooks,  Bench  and  Bar  of  South  Carolina  (Columbia,  1908),  I,  202.  Mackey  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  as  a  result  of  his  genealogical  explorations  he  had  discovered  that 
Moses  was  "the  lineal  descendant  and  natural  heir  of  the  impenitent  thief  at  the  Orucifixion." 
A.  B.  Williams,  in  the  Columbia  State,  Aug.  29,  1926. 
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was  to  be  done,  as  he  afterwards  alleged,  in  the  interests  of  the  State. 
"The  strongest  motive  that  urged  me  to  this  action  was  that  having 
heard  from  reliable  sources  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  obtain 
control  of  the  paper  by  those  whose  views  did  not  coincide  with  mine 
as  to  the  financial  policy  to  be  pursued,  and  the  adoption  of  which 
views  would,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  injurious  and  hurt- 
ful." In  September,  1873,  he  agreed  with  Thaddeus  C.  Andrews, 
owner  of  the  paper  and  a  politician  of  some  parts,  to  pay  $12,000 
"for  the  political  control  of  the  paper,  (until  after  the  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly)  and  also  (to  protect  me,  [Moses]  as  I  thought, 
in  the  enforcement  of  that  control)  for  one-half  interest  therein, 
I  to  share  in  no  part  of  the  expenses,  and  to  have  no  portion  of  the 
profits.  Six  thousand  dollars  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  executive  con- 
ingent  fund,  as  soon  as  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  .  .  . 
and  the  remainder  on  or  before  the  1st  of  February,  1874."  Andrews, 
unable  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  contract  because  of  a  mortgage 
on  the  newspaper,  announced  on  December  22,  1873,  that  he  had  sold 
the  paper.  Moses  had  given  an  order  on  the  contingent  fund  for 
$6,000,  and  the  state  treasurer  endorsed  upon  the  draft  a  promise  to 
pay  the  same  when  the  appropriation  should  have  been  made.  In- 
stead of  immediately  revoking  this  order  on  the  contingent  fund  when 
Andrews  disposed  of  the  Union-Herald,  Moses  delayed  until  February 
19,  1874,  eighteen  days  after  the  obligation  became  due.  Moses  then 
wrote  Andrews  telling  him,  "Of  course,  I  owe  something,  and  we  will 
have  to  agree  to  some  compromise  in  the  matter.  I  will  pay  whatever 
is  proper  as  soon  as  I  can." 

In  the  meantime,  Andrews,  himself  a  former  treasurer  of  Orange- 
burg County,  addressed  Moses  in  October,  1873 :  "I  would  respect- 
fully request  that  you  appoint  John  L.  Humbert  county  treasurer 
of  Orangeburg.  He  is  a  gentleman  for  whose  intelligence  and  pe- 
culiar fitness  for  the  position  I  can  vouch,  and  his  appointment  will 
be  received  as  a  special  favor  conferred  upon  me."  The  said  Hum- 
bert was  appointed  and  apparently  became  a  tool  of  Andrews.  Hum- 
bert as  county  treasurer  paid  Andrews  $2,000  on  the  $6,000  warrant 
which  Moses  had  drawn  on  the  contingent  fund,  whether  before  or 
after  the  governor  had  revoked  the  order  is  not  knowai.  On  March 
18,  1874,  Humbert  presented  the  order  to  the  state  treasurer  for 
redemption.    On  March  30  Humbert  was  arrested  for  defalcation  to 
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the  amount  of  $16,000,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  grand  jury  of 
Orangeburg  County  returned  a  true  bill  against  Moses  for  having 
advised  and  counseled  Humbert  to  pay  the  contingent  fund  warrant, 
which  warrant  was  alleged  to  be  a  private  debt  of  Moses.  A  bench 
warrant  was  issued  for  Moses  but  he  refused  to  be  arrested,  and  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  commanded  Beverly  Nash,  the  col- 
ored brigadier  general,  to  order  out  four  companies  of  the  Negro 
militia  to  protect  the  executive.  Moses  was  advised  to  surrender  to 
Coleman,  coroner  of  Richland  County.  This  he  refused  to  do ;  he 
likewise  refused  to  give  the  bail  which  he  had  promised  when  the 
militia  was  called  out.  Then  coroner  Coleman,  evidently  a  friend 
of  Moses,  issued  a  warrant  for  the  sheriff  of  Orangeburg  County  for 
attempting  to  make  an  illegal  arrest.  The  solicitor  of  the  circuit 
asked  the  court  what  steps  to  take  to  serve  the  warrant  and  was  met 
by  the  reply  that  at  present  the  court  did  not  see  its  way  clear  for  a 
successful  fight  with  the  state  militia.  When  the  case  came  to  trial 
in  June,  1874,  Judge  R.  F.  Graham  quoted  the  state  constitution  to 
the  effect  that  the  chief  executive  could  not  be  tried  before  impeach- 
ment and  ordered  the  indictment  quashed  and  struck  from  the  docket. 
There  was  no  danger  of  impeachment,  for  the  legislature  was  com- 
pletely subservient  to  Moses. "^^ 

The  corruption  of  Moses  was  an  open  scandal.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  public  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  the  following  handbill,  which 
was  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Timothy  Hurley,  a  jovial  and 
tricky  Irishman,  and  which  was  freely  circulated  in  Columbia,  is 
worth  quoting  in  full : 

Parker's  "Haul." 

Thursday  Evening  Feb.  5,  1874. 

Lecture 

on 
Religion ! 

by 

Hon.  F.  J.  Moses,  Jr. 

Author  of 

Moses'  Notes,  Moses  on  Virtue,  etc.,  etc. 

Ex-speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  now,  through  the 
Unaccountable  Mercy  of  a  Divine  Providence,  Exercising  the  Duties  of 
Governor  of  South  Carolina. 


i 


*'Newg  and  Courier,  May  19,  20,  21,  29,  30,  June  1,  9,  10,  26,  Aug.  12,  1874. 
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The  Lecturer  has  been  secured  at  an  immense  expense  to  the  State. 
The  subject  of  his  Lecture  is  Religion,  which  for  many  years  he  has 
made  his  study,  and,  in  order  to  become  a  master  of  his  subject,  he  has 
devoted  the  entire  Contingent  Fund  to  this  purpose.  He  is  a  living 
example  of  what  Religion  can  do  for  humanity  when  properly  under- 
stood. He  will  show  how  little  faith  can  be  placed  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  Fathers  that  to  have  Religion  one  must  necessarily  possess 
Morality,  Chastity,  Truth,  Honesty,  Good  Faith,  Reverence  and  Filial 
Love  (to  say  nothing  of  Virtue).  He  will  show  in  his  own  person  that 
one  can,  in  his  opinion,  be  Religious,  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  with- 
out possessing  any  of  the  aforesaid  imaginary  qualities.  He  will  show 
that  without  them  one  can  rise  to  the  highest  position  in  the  State.  Dur- 
ing the  Lecture  he  will  produce  Neagle  [comptroller-general]  as  an 
example  of  a  man  without  Religion,  possessed  of  the  Devil.  In  order 
to  illustrate  his  subject  thoroughly,  he  will  show  to  the  audience  a  tablet 
upon  which  is  engraved  a  pay  certificate  signed  by  the  original  Moses 
for  current  expenses  incurred  in  drowning  Pharoah;  a  stone  from  Mt. 
Sinai  telling  the  price  of  an  office  in  that  land  3,000  years  ago;  a  vase 
found  in  the  garden  of  the  Republican  Printing  Company,  containing 
$20,000;  also  several  duplicate  copies  of  the  Colleton  Gazette,  [a  bitter 
anti-Moses  paper]  taken  from  the  corner  stone  of  the  Preston  Mansion. 

On  this  occasion  the  Lecturer  will  be  dressed  in  full  uniform,  manu- 
factured by  Cowdilly  from  the  original  flag,  hauled  down  at  Sumter. 
He  will  also  wear  the  sword  with  which  he  cut  himself  loose  from  Truth 
and  Virtue  ever  since  infancy. 

Music  for  the  occasion  will  be  furnished  by  the  $1,000  Certificate  Post 
Band,  which  will  play,  by  request,  some  of  the  airs  performed  at  the 
Gubernatorial  Mansion  during  the  summer,  with  selections  also  from 
"a  hundred  thousand  more." 

A  Quartette  from  the  Penitentiary  will  be  present  and  sing  at  the 
close  of  the  Lecture — 

"Return,  ye  Ransomed  Sinners,  Home." 

The  Cashier  of  one  of  our  Banks  has  kindly  consented  to  preside  at 
the  organ. 

Price  of  admission,  75  cents. 

Unpaid  Notes  of  the  Lecturer  will  be  taken  at  their  market  value. 

County  Treasurers  are  invited  to  come  prepared.** 

A  few  months  later  a  rcjwrter  of  the  New  York  Herald  who  was 
present  at  the  state  nominating  convention  pictured  Moses  as 

a  frowsy,  hatchet-faced,  pale  young  man  of  a  debauched  exterior,  some- 
what suggesting  the  celebrated  Dick  Swiveller.  He  had  a  thin  aquiline 
nose,  brown  ringleted  hair,  upon  a  head  narrow  and  low  in  front,  and 


**  Reprinted  in  theStcUe,  Feb.  13,  1901. 
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running  backward  to  more  formible  proportions.  His  eyes  were  of  a 
light  hue  and  without  depth  of  expression,  and  he  had  a  big  mustache, 
thin  of  hair,  like  dried  moss.  Vitality  run  down  by  excesses,  aptness 
without  habits,  a  disposition  to  gather  dirt  on  his  complexion,  and 
languid  coolness  of  carriage  were  the  apparent  components  of  Governor 
Moses.  He  sat  down  among  a  group  of  negroes,  and  one  of  the  two 
white  men  near  him  was  a  hunchback  billiard  marker,  as  I  was  told. 
It  hardly  required  a  second  look  to  exhaust  even  the  wicked  interest  of 
this  most  reckless  of  Anglo-Saxon  magistrates.^^ 

The  governor  had  no  chance  to  secure  a  renomination  after  the 
expiration  of  his  two  year  term.  His  best  friends  deserted  him,  and 
the  Radical  party  was  forced  to  repudiate  him.  Daniel  H.  Cham- 
berlain was  nominated  as  a  reform  candidate  and  was  elected.  Moses 
retired  to  his  home  on  Blanding  Street  and  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law. 

Moses  next  appeared  in  the  public  eye  as  a  candidate  for  a  circuit 
judgeship.  While  possessed  of  no  great  legal  learning  and  having 
only  a  small  practice,  he  depended  on  his  cohorts  in  the  legislature 
to  elect  him  to  this  responsible  position.  Governor  Chamberlain, 
Moses'  former  friend,  now  became  his  bitter  opponent  and  while  he 
was  imable  to  prevent  Moses'  election,  he  was  able,  by  a  legal  tech- 
nicality, to  prevent  him  taking  his  seat. 

Chamberlain  had  no  sooner  become  governor  than  he  found  his 
path  as  reformer  a  rough  one.  Reform,  to  the  practical  minded 
legislators,  was  a  splendid  campaign  platform,  but  not  a  good  work- 
ing principle  when  applied  to  the  government  of  South  Carolina. 
Chamberlain  was  unable  to  control  the  legislature  which  was  led  by 
Robert  B.  Elliott,  the  colored  speaker.  Shortly  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Chamberlain's  General  Assembly,  that  body  sought  to  elevate 
to  the  circuit  bench  W.  J.  Whipper,  a  colored  politician  of  unsavory 
reputation.  This  election  Chamberlain  defeated  by  appearing  at  a 
party  caucus  and  openly  repudiating  Whipper  as  a  candidate  devoid 
of  ability,  character,  and  learning.  A  short  time  later  Moses  was  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  bench  of  the  third  judicial  circuit.  His 
defeat  was  accomplished  by  Chamberlain  and  the  Conservative  legisla- 
tors. In  his  annual  message  Chamberlain  referred  to  the  paramount 
duty  which  the  Assembly  had  in  the  election  of  judges.  "The  stand- 
ard of  character  and  attainments  once  universally  observed  in  this 


*»  New  York  Herald  as  quoted  in  the  Newe  a/nd  Courier,  Oct.  16,  1874. 
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State  should  never  be  lowered.  Legal  learning,  a  judicial  spirit,  and 
a  high,  and  unblemished  personal  character  should  mark  every  man 
who  shall  be  elected  to  sit  in  the  seats  of  Harper  and  Dunkin,  of 
O'Neall  and  Wardlaw.  If  all  these  qualities  are  not  attainable, 
let  the  one  quality  of  personal  integrity  never  he  lost  sight  of." 

At  the  second  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  however,  Chamber- 
lain was  doomed  to  defeat.  His  enemies,  who  were  also  the  friends 
of  Whipper  and  Moses,  took  advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of 
Chamberlain  in  Greenville,  Thursday,  December  16,  1875,  where 
he  had  gone  to  deliver  an  address.  The  restraining  influence  of 
Chamberlain's  presence  being  wanting,  Moses  and  Whipper  were 
nominated. 

This  election  shocked  the  entire  State.  The  day  became  known  as 
"Black  Thursday."  When  Chamberlain  returned  to  Columbia  he  was 
interviewed  by  the  editor  of  the  News  and  Courier,  and  when  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  election  of  Whipper  and  Hoses  replied,*^  "I 
look  upon  their  election  as  a  horrible  disaster — a  disaster  equally 
great  to  the  State  and  to  the  Republican  party.  ...  I  did,  a  year 
ago,  speak  publicly  of  Whipper.  ...  Of  Moses,  no  honest  men  can 
have  different  opinions.  .  .  .  The  reputation  of  Moses  is  covered 
deep  with  charges,  which  are  believed  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  facts,  of  corruption,  bribery,  and  the  utter  prostitution  of  all  his 
official  powers  to  the  worst  possible  purposes.  This  calamity  is  in- 
finitely greater,  in  my  judgment,  than  any  which  has  yet  fallen  on 
this  State,  or,  I  might  add,  upon  any  part  of  the  South.  Moses  as 
Governor  is  endurable  compared  with  Moses  as  Judge."  Chamber- 
lain was  not  alone  in  this  judgment.  The  entire  State  was  aroused, 
and  when  Chamberlain  indicated  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  withhold 
the  commissions  of  Whipper  and  Moses,  he  was  given  universal  ap- 
plause by  the  Conservatives.  In  Sumter,  Moses'  home  county  and 
included  in  the  circuit  over  which  he  had  been  chosen  to  preside, 
Charles  H.  Moise,  concluded  a  public  speech  with  these  words: 
"Should  F.  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  by  any  legal  trickery,  attempt  to  ascend 
the  steps  of  the  courthouse  to  take  his  seat  as  judge,  I,  Charles  H. 
Moise,  forty-six  years  of  age,  with  a  wife  and  ten  children  to  support, 
am  ready  to  unite  with  a  band  of  determined  men,  and  with  muskets 
on  our  shoulders,  defend  that  temple  of  justice  from  desecration." 

On  December  21,  1875,  Chamberlain  issued  a  statement  setting 


*«  Newt  and  Courier,  Dec.  20,  1875. 
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forth  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  commission  Whipper  and  Moses.  He 
held  that  the  present  incumbents  of  the  offices,  even  though  they  were 
filling  unexpired  terms,  were  entitled  under  the  constitution  and  ac- 
cording to  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  hold  their  offices 
for  the  full  period  of  four  years.  Therefore,  the  present  Assembly 
had  no  right  to  elect  their  successors.  On  January  4,  and  January  13, 
1876,  Chamberlain  addressed  letters  to  President  Grant  and  Senator 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  explaining  his  action  against  Whipper  and  Moses, 
and  justifying  the  bad  name  he  had  given  certain  members  of  the 
Republican  party.  To  Morton  he  said,  "Are  you  aware  who  these 
men  [Moses  and  Whipper]  are  ?  Moses  was  my  predecessor  as  Grov- 
ernor.  Unless  the  universal  belief  among  all  classes  of  people  in  this 
State  is  mistaken,  he  is  as  infamous  a  character  as  ever  in  any  age 
disgraced  and  prostituted  public  positions.  If  there  is  anybody  in 
Washington  who  shall  happen  to  deny  this,  I  will  prove  it  to  their 
abundant  satisfaction.  .  .  .  Their  election  has  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
through  the  whole  State.^'^*^ 

Moses  never  attempted  to  take  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  refused  to  uphold  Whipper's  claim  to  office.^^ 

In  1877  when  the  Reconstruction  era  was  being  investigated  by  a 
legislative  committee  of  the  Democratic  General  Assembly,  Moses 
turned  States'  evidence  and  his  testimony  was  used  in  securing  in- 
dictments against  his  former  accomplices.  Being  completely  dis- 
graced in  South  Carolina,  Moses  went  N^orth  where  he  became  a  dope 
addict  and  petty  criminal.  In  1878  he  was  in  New  York  where  he 
visited  the  editor  of  the  Sun  and  indirectly  announced  his  readiness 
to  assist  the  Sun  in  exposing  his  former  comrades  in  crime.  Not  long 
afterwards  the  editor  received  a  pencilled  note  from  Moses:  "Re- 
spected Sir — In  the  bitterness  of  despair  I  ask  you  to  come  and  see  me 
and  listen  to  my  story.  Out  of  the  thousands  who  I  have  helped  not 
one  will  remember  now  a  ruined  man.  The  good  that  I  have  done 
my  fellow  man  will  far  outweigh  the  evil.  I  am  alone  in  this  great 
city  with  none  to  help  or  assist.  I  only  ask  you  to  listen  and  to  judge. 
Will  your  humanity  lead  you  to  come  ?  You  helped  me  once  (I  think 
I  had  lent  him  $5)  when  all  others  failed.  Most  resp'ly,  F.  J.  Moses 
— in  the  toombs.''^® 


*'  For  the  full  details  and  documents  in  the  case  see,  Walter  Allen,  Oovernor  Chamberlain's 
Administration  in  South  Carolina  (New  York  and  London,  1888),  and  contemporary  news- 
papers, especially  the  News  and  Courier. 

*•  9  S.  0.  5.  June,  1877. 

«  E.  P.  Mitchell,  Memoirs  of  an  Editor  (New  York,  1924),  325-27,  Mitchell  says  that 
b«fore  Moses  left  South  Carolina  he  had  deserted  his  wife  and  daughter  of  seventeen  to  live 
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We  next  find  Moses  in  the  Superior  Criminal  Court  at  East  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  charged  with  obtaining  $34  from  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  under  false  pretenses.  He  pleaded  guilty  and 
was  sentenced  to  four  months  in  the  House  of  Correction.  He  told 
the  court  that  even  before  he  became  governor  his  mind  was  un- 
balanced because  of  the  unjust  alienation  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
passed  all  his  life.  '^These  troubles  unnerved  and  almost  paralyzed  my 
mind.  They  left  traces  in  streaks  of  living  white  upon  my  head  and  in- 
creasing in  intensity  as  the  years  sped  by,  have  left  me  nothing  but 
a  wreck  before  you — mind  and  intellect  almost  wholly  gone  and  a 
memory  freighted  only  with  blasted  hopes  and  blighted  aspirations.'^^ 

Again  we  find  Moses,  alias  ^'Dr.  Warren,"  in  a  Chicago  jail  for 
obtaining  $42  from  two  local  physicians  on  bogus  checks.  While  in 
jail  Moses  was  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  a  New  York  news- 
paper who  had  known  him  in  South  Carolina.  To  the  reporter  he 
offered  his  defense :"...!  want  to  say  right  now  that  the  bulk 
of  the  stealing,  the  horrible  crimes  in  legislation,  the  awful  corrup- 
tion and  defiance  of  decency,  which  ran  South  Carolina's  debt  to 
$22,000,000  was  before  I  came  into  the  Governorship.  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Scott  and  Parker  and  John  Patterson  and  their  New 
York  man,  Kimpton.  They  were  the  ones  that  piled  the  debt  up. 
I  was  reckless  no  doubt.  I  used  to  buy  niggers  for  $2  to  do  anything 
I  wanted  done  when  I  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  I  got  the 
money  to  do  it  with  from  this  gang,  but  how  they  were  stealing  was 
never  revealed  to  me.  I  wanted  to  be  Governor.  It  was  a  pride — 
a  personal  and  family  pride.  I  saw  there  was  but  one  way — make 
myself  popular  with  the  niggers.  I  did  it.  I  flattered  some,  asso- 
ciated with  others,  but  bought  a  gi-eat  many  more.  It  was  all  wrong 
I  know.  My  life  was  ruined.  I  was  made  an  outcast.  I  did  not 
dare  even  to  go  back  to  Sumter.  I  had  to  meet  my  own  father  even 
in  secret.  I  am  now  an  outcast,  a  miserable,  wretched  jail-bird,  but 
even  with  that  feeling  I  can  see  my  errors  and  blame  nobody  but 
myself."^^ 

Moses  spent  several  terms  in  jail,  usually  for  swindling  individuals 
out  of  small  sums  of  money.     He  spent  three  years  in  the  Massachu- 

with  a  prostitute.  "He  had  returned  to  his  mother's  home  nt  Sumtor,  and  while  winning 
back  for  the  moment  the  tolerant  affection  of  his  family  by  professions  of  reform  had  used 
the  lull  to  steal  from  the  wardrobes  and  bureau  drawers  of  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter  property  said  by  them  to  be  worth  $2,000." 

"«  News  and  Courier,  Feb.  23,  1883, 

'^  Clipping  from  the  Chicago  Herald,  June  21,  188 — . 
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setts  state  prison,  three  months  in  a  Detroit  jail,  and  in  1900  and 
1902  he  was  given  short  sentences  in  Boston.  At  this  time  he  at- 
tributed his  downfall  to  the  use  of  drugs.  After  being  released  from 
prison  in  1888  he  started  a  newspaper  at  Winthrop,  Massachusetts, 
the  Winthrop  Sun,  which  lasted  only  a  short  time. 

In  1905  Moses  went  to  C.  F.  King,  owner  and  editor  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Tribune  and  a  native  ISTorth  Carolinian,  and  asked  for  em- 
ployment. King  wrote  later,  "although  it  was  the  first  part  of  Decem- 
ber he  still  wore  a  straw  hat. .  He  wore  no  overcoat.  His  thread-bare 
jacket  was  buttoned  tightly  around  his  neck.  With  his  snow-white 
hair  and  sunken  cheeks  he  presented  a  pitiable  spectacle."^^  King 
listened  to  his  story,  employed  him,  and  for  two  months,  "merely  to 
test  Moses'  sincerity  and  not  daring  to  trust  him,"  King  had  him 
writing  a  history  of  the  South  during  Reconstruction.  While  in 
King's  employ  Moses  met  one  Lawson,  an  enemy  of  King,  and  King 
later  asserted  that  Lawson  induced  Moses  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy 
with  him  to  ruin  King's  business.  Moses  was  alleged  to  have  gone  to 
the  stockholders  of  King's  financial  agency  and  so  disturbed  their 
peace  of  mind  that  they  sold  their  stocks.  King  said  publicly  that  he 
believed  Moses'  death  was  due  to  Lawson,  that  Moses  was  stricken 
with  remorse  after  having  become  a  tool  of  Lawson's  and  committed 
suicide. ^^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  Moses'  death,  Lawson 
advertised  a  reward  of  $5,000  to  any  one  who  would  furnish  evidence 
to  publicly  clear  up  the  cause  of  Moses'  death. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  on  December  11,  1906,  Moses  was  found  dead 
of  asphyxiation  in  his  room  at  6  Irwin  Street,  Winthrop,  Massachu- 
setts. The  following  obituary  notice  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
"Former  Governor  Franklin  J.  Moses  of  South  Carolina  was  found 
dead  in  bed  at  his  lodging  house  at  Winthrop  today,  death  being 
caused  by  asphyxiation.  When  his  room  was  broken  into  gas  was 
found  escaping  from  a  small  stove  which  was  used  to  heat  the 
place.  .  .  .  He  had  resided  in  Winthrop  for  several  years  and  occa- 
sionally had  acted  as  moderator  at  its  town  meeting.  ...  It  is  said 
that  he  died  in  comparative  poverty."^* 

"  BoBtun  Daily  Tribune,  as  quoted  in  Columbia  State,  Mar.  16,  1907. 

« Ibid. 

"  Columbia  State,  Dec.  12,  1906 ;  News  and  Courier,  Dec.  12,  1906. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SWISS 
COLONIZATION  PROJECTS  IN  CAROLINA 

By  Geza  Schutz 

The  following  correspondence,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  Graffenried  expedition  to  North  Carolina,  was  found 
in  the  Stadtbibliothek  in  Bern,  Switzerland. 

It  reveals  the  role  played  by  the  Ritter  Company,  by  Ludwig  Michel, 
and  by  Stanian  or  Stanyon  as  Graffenried  used  to  call  him,  who  was 
"Envoy-extraordinary  from  Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  Helvetian 
Corps,''  and  others  in  the  projected  Swiss  and  Palatine  colonies. 

As  we  know  from  Lawson's  Journal,  Michel,  or  Mitchell,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Canton  of  Bern  to  find  a  "Tract  of  Land  in  the  English 
America,  where  that  Republick  might  settle  some  of  their  people.  ..." 

Michel  must  have  preceded  Graffenried  about  ten  years  in  Caro- 
lina, as  his  letter  is  dated  February  1703,  and  we  can  presume  that 
he  left  Bern  around  the  year  1700. 

It  was  through  Michel  that  the  Canton  of  Bern  and  the  Ritter  Com- 
pany negotiated  for  land  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Michel's  letter  reads  as  the  descriptions  by  Hennepin,  Kocherthal 
or  any  other  of  the  early  exaggerators.  This  letter  from  Michel 
written  in  Carolina,  the  20th  of  February,  1703,  to  his  younger 
brother  "pour  lui  faire  la  relation  du  pays,"  is  literally  translated  as 
follows ; 

My  brother : 

Six  months  ago  I  received  your  letter  dated  March  3,  1700,  by  which 
I  see  that  you  have  the  purpose  of  coming  to  this  country  which  I  will 
describe  as  briefly  as  possible.  However,  I  shall  tell  you  first  of  all  that 
Carolina  is  an  agreeable  sojourn.  It  is  situated  between  the  32nd  and 
33rd  degree  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  as  Palestine,  Egypt,  etc.,  but  it  is 
not  so  temperate  as  the  above  mentioned  countries,  since  the  olive  trees 
and  certain  other  trees  do  not  grow  here. 

As  to  the  soil,  one  distinguishes  three  kinds:  swamps,  the  good  land, 
and  that  covered  by  pines.  The  first  is  a  muddy  soil ;  the  good  land  is 
that  which  lies  along  the  rivers  where  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  grow  and 
which  is  good  for  everything ;  as  to  the  third,  the  wood  land,  it  is  distant 
from  the  rivers  and  entirely  covered  by  pine  woods.  Whoever  may 
despise  the  quantity  which  there  is,  it  is  nevertheless  very  useful  for 
building  and  fuel.    Its  soil,  however  mediocre  it  may  be,  produces  rice 
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very  well  since  the  way  in  which  to  do  it  has  been  discovered.  All  of 
these  lands  are  also  watered  by  good  rivers. 

Concerning  the  production  of  this  land  I  should  say  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  of  America,  and  in  order  not  to  make  too  lengthy  a 
discussion  of  all  of  its  production,  I  shall  only  say  that  the  grains  and 
vegetables  thrive  very  well,  with  a  great  abundance  of  fruit  trees.  But 
that  which  is  the  most  considerable  and  which  brings  the  greatest  profit 
is  the  silk  and  the  rice.  Concerning  the  silk,  it  is  very  easy  to  produce, 
the  mulberry  trees  as  well  as  the  silk  worms.  And  there  is  a  big  profit 
to  be  made  in  this  trade,  for  I  buy  the  cocoons  for  only  15  sh  3d  a  pound 
and  I  sell  the  fine  crude  silk  at  18£  a  pound  sewing  silk  at  22£  a 
pound;  but  the  reason  why,  so  far,  I  know  of  no  great  business  is  that 
the  inhabitants  have  not  applied  themselves  very  much,  there  being  no 
one  but  me  who  knows  how  to  prepare  the  silk.  But  presently  there  will 
be  several  who  know  how  to  do  this  work,  and  in  consequence  they  will 
follow  this  trade  more  and  more. 

As  to  the  rice,  the  profit  is  so  great  that  if  1  were  to  tell  you,  it  would 
be  hard  for  you  to  believe  it,  for  since  the  third  or  fourth  years  that  one 
has  discovered  the  way  of  producing  and  cleaning  it,  it  has  made  every- 
body rich.  There  were  those  who  did  not  have  shoes  to  their  feet  and 
who  in  a  short  time  have  made  themselves  rich,  and  a  newcomer,  although 
he  has  nothing,  if  he  is  willing  to  work,  in  two  years  I  will  help  him 
make  a  comfortable  living. 

I  have  seen  several  examples,  among  the  others  I  will  tell  you  of  a 
man  named  Puis  from  home  who  arrived  here  two  years  ago  with  noth- 
ing. He  was  introduced  to  me  by  a  letter  which  he  brought.  I  had  him 
placed  on  some  good  land  and  I  advanced  him  several  things  to  assist 
him  in  establishing  himself.  Last  year  he  made  by  his  own  effort  45 
pistoles  from  rice  without  counting  the  other  products  and  from  this 
money  he  bought  two  black  slaves  with  whom  he  made  80  pistoles  from 
rice  this  year;  according  to  all  appearances,  in  a  short  time,  this  man 
will  be  a  gentleman  of  ease.  This  example  and  many  others  which  I 
could  name  will  make  you  see  the  riches  of  the  country,  without  count- 
ing several  other  things  such  as  tobacco,  cotton,  butter,  cheese,  cattle, 
pigs,  and  other  things  which  help  in  life,  as  also  the  item  of  pasturage 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  for  the  goats,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  all  of  which  bring 
a  large  revenue.  All  of  this  only  approaches  the  profit  which  may  be 
made  in  this  land.  I  have  not  mentioned  several  other  things  such  as 
fowling,  hunting  and  fishing,  which  all  help  human  life.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  one  does  not  have  everything  without  hardships 
or  care.  One  cannot  have  them  without  some  capital,  in  spite  of  which 
he  must  work  himself  for  one  cannot  have  servants  in  this  country  where 
every  one  is  rich.  One  employs  slaves,  and  though  they  seem  to  be  ex- 
pensive, they  are  always  considered  to  be  much  better  than  the  servants 
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in  Europe,  being  more  submissive  and  more  robust  for  work,  and  one 
feeds  and  clothes  them  as  one  finds  proper. 

I  could  tell  you  of  other  conveniences  which  exist  in  this  country.  But 
this  is  enough  to  encourage  you  if  you  have  the  intention  of  coming  here 
to  establish  yourself,  and  all  that  I  have  Jtold  is  nothing  else  but  pure 
truth  and  nothing  obliges  me  to  make  you  this  revelation  except  fraternal 
love,  for  I  have  no  need  of  you  or  your  goods  and  if  this  which  I  have 
written  is  not  true  I  shall  have  from  you  eternal  reproach  which  I  would 
not  have  for  anything  in  the  world. 

All  that  I  can  tell  you  is  that  if  you  bring  merchandise  such  as  cloth, 
woolen  goods,  all  sorts  of  iron  goods,  powder,  lead,  you  will  make  100 
for  100,  and  if  you  bring  silver  money  you  will  make  50  for  100,  and  be 
assured  that  you  will  do  better  with  100  pistoles  here  than  with  1000 
pistoles  in  Europe,  and  with  more  pleasure,  for  in  truth  think  of  your  past 
life  and  see  if  you  have  had  an  entire  day  of  contentment,  and  if  you 
have  had  one  if  it  has  not  been  crossed  by  a  hundred  disappointments. 
But  in  this  country  we  do  not  have  days,  but  months  and  years,  not 
without  any  disappointment,  but  they  do  not  compare  to  those  which  one 
has  in  business;  and  if  you  have  once  tasted  the  pleasures  of  country 
life,  you  will  live  again. ^ 

The  aim  of  the  Ritter  company  was  to  negotiate  through  William 
Agliomby,  and  later  through  Stanian,  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  to 
the  Helvetian  Corps,  to  foimd  a  colony  which  should  be  absolutely 
independent  of  any  authority  except  the  Queen. 

The  following  propositions  were  presented  as  the  basis  for  the 
duties  and  privileg-es  of  the  colonists.  Religious,  political  and  finan- 
cial protection  and  privileges  were  requested. 

The  Plans  of  the  Colony. 

February  19,  1705. 

1.  That  religion  shall  be  free  in  accordance  with  the  present  govern- 
ment and  that  all  shall  be  considered  equally  as  far  as  the  privileges  and 
the  public  charges  are  concerned. 

2.  May  it  please  Her  Majesty  to  grant  gratis  enough  land  and  to  trans- 
port the  first  groups  of  colonists  to  encourage  the  beginning  and  to  sur- 
mount the  hardships. 

3.  That  Her  Majesty  will  designate  a  certain  tract  of  land  for  those 
who  will  follow  under  reasonable  conditions  which  will  be  agreed  upon. 

4.  That  the  first  and  those  who  follow  shall  be  equally  protected  and 
shall  be  considered  in  general  to  have  all  of  the  privileges  and  liberties  en- 
joyed by  the  born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty ;  with  the  liberty  of  choosing 

»  Stadtbibliothek  Bern.  Collection  de  manuecrit  F.  Schaerer,  MSB.  H.  H.  XI.  No.  8    No    10  c 
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among  themselves,  by  plurality  of  votes,  tlie  proper  persons  to  exercise 
justice  according  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain. 

5.  That  no  governor  of  the  provinces  shall  molest  nor  direct  this  colony 
under  any  pretext  whatsoever  without  precise  orders  from  Her  Majesty 
or  from  the  Parliament. 

6.  That  in  order  to  better  sustain  and  enlarge  this  colony,  all  those 
of  the  Swiss  nation  who  should  want  to  come  to  establish  themselves  as 
a  group  in  N'orth  America  will  have  to  join  this  same  colony  under  the 
same  conditions. 

7.  That  the  conditions  which  the  Society  will  make  with  the  group  of 
the  colony  will  be  approved  and  upheld  in  their  entirety. 

8.  That,  since  the  beginning  of  this  enterprise  is  difficult,  and  the  pro- 
moters will  have  enough  to  do  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  present 
themselves  in  an  enterprise  of  this  sort,  we  beg  Her  Majesty  to  grant  at 
her  own  expense  the  transportation  of  this  first  colony  from  Rotterdam 
to  its  destination  with  some  specified  assistance  for  those  who  will  not 
have  the  means  to  procure  the  necessities  for  their  establishment.  That 
in  the  future  also  Her  Majesty  will  grant  the  transportation  to  help 
those  who  might  follow.^ 

Once  the  plans  of  the  colony  were  fixed,  they  were  sent  to  Agliomby, 
who  was  supposed  to  consult  Her  Majesty  on  the  subject  and  advise 
the  E-itter  Company, 

Answer  of  Agliomby. 

Zurich,  April  3,  1705. 

I  received  the  letter  which  you  were  pleased  to  write  me  on  March  19th 
of  this  year  in  which  you  expressed  the  wish  that  I  recommend  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  the  Request  of  your  burgher  George  Ritter,  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  of  your  subjects  in  Pennsylvania  or  neighboring  territory, 
and  in  the  same  letter  you  also  express  the  desire  that  I  find  out  whether 
the  state  of  your  republic  has  the  intention  in  the  future  of  estab- 
lishing a  colony  under  certain  conditions  in  the  same  land  or  whether 
one  can  wait  for  the  concession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  land  for  the  use 
of  said  colony. 

To  these  two  chief  questions  I  have  no  other  reply  except  that  I  shall 
make  every  effort  to  advance  and  favor  by  my  good  services  the  request 
of  said  George  Ritter  and  that  on  my  arrival  in  England  where  I  am 
going,  I  shall  inform  myself  carefully  of  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty 
concerning  your  request  and  shall  give  myself  the  honor  of  informing 
you  concerning  it,  assuring  you  that  I  shall  always  embrace  with  joy 
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the  opportunities  of  serving  you.    I  pray  God  to  keep  you  under  his  holy 
protection. 

Magnificent  and  powerful  Masters 

your  very  affectionate  servant 

William  Agliomby. 

From  Switzerland,  Agliomby  went  back  to  England,  and  we  learn 
from  a  letter  written  in  London,  that  he  managed  to  bring  the  proposi- 
tion of  George  Ritter  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Monsieur  Ritter  Marchand  et  Bourgeois  de  Berne  a  Berne,  Suisse. 

Londres  le  11  Sept.  1705. 

Monsieur ! 

My  voyage  having  lasted  four  months,  it  is  but  eight  or  ten  days  ago 
that  I  had  the  honor  of  saluting  the  Queen  by  whom  I  was  most  cordially 
received  much  above  my  merits.  I  talked  in  Winchester  (where  the 
Court  was  at  that  time)  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  my  department, 
concerning  your  business  of  the  colony,  as  I  had  promised  you ;  and  he 
told  me  that  when  the  Court  should  be  held  in  London  this  business 
would  be  seriously  considered  and  that  there  were  very  good  tendencies 
for  making  it  succeed,  the  board  of  commerce  having  considered  your 
resolution  and  hoping  to  go  into  the  thing  in  detail. 

I  did  not  see  Laury  whom  you  mentioned  in  the  note  which  Monsieur 
du  puis  delivered  to  me  on  your  behalf;  on  my  return  I  shall  be  glad 
to  confer  with  him  to  concentrate  on  the  proper  measures  for  bringing 
your  enterprise  to  a  good  end.  I  shall  contribute  all  that  depends  on  me, 
and  am  very  sincerely 

your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  Servant 

Agliomby. 
Monsieur 

my  compliments,  if  you  please 
to  Monsieur  du  Puy. 

Almost  a  year  went  by  and  the  colonization  project  was  as  far  from 
its  realization  as  at  its  beginning.  This  time  it  is  through  Stanian, 
the  English  ambassador  in  Switzerland,  that  the  favor  of  the  Queen 
is  requested. 

Copy  of  a  Memoire  Presented  to  Monsieur  Venvoye  Stanian, 

the  25th  of  August,  1706. 

Several  of  the  burghers  of  their  Excellencies,  with  their  agreement 
and  permission  duly  represented,  have  the  intention  of  making  a  colony 
of  four  to  five  hundred  persons  in  the  district  of  their  country  and  of 
leading  and  establishing  them  in  the  West  Indies  (be  it  in  Pennsylvania, 
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or  else  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia),  country  and  jurisdiction  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  having  also,  to  this  end,  prepared  a  very  humble  plan, 
and  for  said  Majesty,  with  the  prayer  that  it  will  please  their  Excel- 
lencies to  transmit  it  to  M.  Stanian,  Envoy  extraordinary  of  H.  M.  B., 
and  to  accompany  it  with  their  recommendations  to  the  afore  mentioned 
ruler,  so  that  in  this  manner  the  said  very  humble  plan  shall  be  sent  to 
Her  Majesty  and  that  afterwards  they  shall  receive  and  be  informed 
of  the  resolution  of  Her  High  M.  B.  in  regard  to  their  proposition. 

As  their  Excellencies  have  it  very  much  to  heart  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  their  burghers  and  siibjects  and  particularly  to  see  the  suppliants 
succeed  in  their  project  and  enterprise,  they  have  found  it  a  propos  to  dele- 
gate the  present  lords  and  members  of  their  council  to  Monsieur  the  Envoy 
extraordinary,  to  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,to  ask  her  on  their 
part  to  have  the  goodness  to  support  this  affair  in  court  and  to  second  it 
with  his  great  influence  and  great  credit  in  order  that  the  said  burghers 
shall  receive  favorable  treatment  of  their  demand  and  shall  enjoy  the 
graces  and  protection  of  Her  Majesty,  and  also  to  learn  from  her  that 
in  case  the  states  should  have  the  future  intention  of  sending  there  a 
colony,  we  could  hope  to  obtain  under  certain  conditions  a  tract  of  land. 

This  is  the  favor  which  is  hoped  for  and  asked  by  their  Excellencies 
from  M.  TEnvoye  with  whom  they  will  strive  to  reciprocate  by  all  sorts 
of  favors  and  services  which  they  can  do.  We  pray  the  Almighty  that 
he  will  keep  the  person  of  M.  PEnvoye  of  England  under  his  holy  and 
high  protection. 

Made  in  Bern,  this  25th  day  of  August,  1706. 

George  Hitter  kept  several  agents  busy  with  his  American  coloniza- 
tion project.  However,  it  seems  that  their  main  occupation  was  to 
criticize  each  others  actions,  as  neither  of  them  was  successful  and 
powerful  enough  to  bring  under  roof  their  master's  plan. 

Monsieur  George  Ritter  Marchant  of  Berne. 

Wrest  in  Bedfordshire, 
March  15,  1707/8. 
Monsieur  &  very  dear  friend. 

The  accidents  which  accompanied  my  voyage  have  been  the  reason  why 
I  have  not  been  able  to  have  the  honor  of  writing  to  you  sooner  and  of 
informing  you  of  your  future  establishment  in  America.  You  have  prob- 
ably learned,  Monsieur,  that  unhappily  I  was  on  that  boat  which  sank 
before  Ostende  and  that  I  was  among  the  thirteen  who  miraculously  saved 
themselves  by  swimming,  while  more  than  sixty  persons  were  drowned. 
But  as  my  hand  and  foot  were  wounded  this  kept  me  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea  longer  than  I  had  wished.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  in  London  I 
sought  information  concerning  your  business  and  the  progress  made  by 
Mr.  Jenner,  but  I  learned  that  far  from  having  made  any,  he  had  lost 
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a  great  deal  of  ground.  You  know  that  I  have  written  to  Mr.  le  Fevre 
and  that  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  engage  himself  in  it  and  has  ceased 
important  occupations  in  order  to  see  the  people  who  are  in  position  to 
render  you  service,  the  affair  being  well  on  the  right  track  when  Mr. 
Jenner  by  an  approach  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  le  Fevre  spoiled 
everything;  he  talked  one  way  and  Mr.  le  Fevre  another  which  discour- 
aged Mr.  le  Fevre  so  much  that  he  ceased  having  any  more  to  do  with  it. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  if  Mr.  Jenner  hadn't  played  the  role  of 
the  mysterious,  but  first  he  told  my  sister  that  he  didn't  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  business,  after  that  he  told  her  that  he  would 
work  only  for  himself  and  later  when  we  learned  that  he  has  acted  in 
your  name  and  when  it  was  mentioned  to  him,  he  replied  that  he  acted 
only  according  to  your  orders.  Then  he  was  told  that  he  would  have  done 
better  to  have  said  in  the  beginning  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

This,  my  dear  sir,  is  the  state  in  which  this  affair  was  when  I  arrived 
and  which  grieved  me  especially  because  of  you.  However,  I  have  found 
a  friend  associated  with  Milord  Sunderland,  to  learn  what  would  be  the 
best  way  to  follow  in  order  to  succeed.  He  promised  me  to  speak  of  it 
and  to  show  me  the  best  ways,  but  the  fleet  which  was  sent  by  the  French 
to  the  coast  of  Scotland  keeps  the  Chancellery  and  the  state  secretaries 
so  busy  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  talk  with  them.  They  are  in- 
visible for  every  one  who  approaches  them  for  anything  but  state  af- 
fairs. As  soon  as  things  change  and  this  alarm  concerning  the  French 
calms  down,  I  shall  put  the  iron  in  the  fire  again  and  I  shall  go  directly 
to  London  to  see  Mr.  Adisson  whom  you  mentioned  from  Milord  Sunder- 
land's office,  in  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  write  on  the 
29th  of  February  and  you  can  rely  on  that  as  soon  as  I  can  I  will  tell 
you  the  effect  made  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Stanian  who  was  supposed  to 
write  him. 

P.  S. — I  have  not  received  the  letter  which  you  said  you  had  written 
me  in  December.  Gaudoz. 

The  following  letter  written  by  George  Ritter,  the  great  planner  of 
the  colonization  project,  was  most  probably  addressed  to  Graffenried, 
who  was  in  England  at  the  time.  Ritter  mentions  toward  the  end 
of  his  letter,  that  for  the  collaboration  and  services  he  (Graffenried) 
will  be  compensated  by  becoming  "un  ses  maitrs"  (of  the  new  colony). 

The  letter  is  precise  and  businesslike,  taking  into  consideration 
profits  and  losses,  desires  and  reality. 

Berne,  May  25,  1707. 
Monsieur : 

I  have  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  dated  the  19th.  I  am  send- 
ing you  herewith  the  translation,  the  copy  of  the  letter  of  their  Excel- 
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lencies  our  Sovereigns,  written  to  his  Excellency  Monsieur  d'Agliomby 
as  also  I  respond  to  the  said  letter  plus  the  copy  of  the  letter  written  to 
me  September  11th,  1705.  Item,  the  copy  of  a  memoire  submitted  to 
his  Excellency,  Monsieur  Stegnian  who  resides  here;  you  will  also  find 
a  copy  of  a  plaque  which  was  submitted  to  the  envoys  which  is  only  a 
crude  project  subject  to  correction.  I  no  longer  have  the  idea  of  men- 
tioning either  the  merchants  or  the  manufacturers  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Her  Majesty  might  not  consider  this  favorably.  It  will  suffice  to  speak 
of  the  laborers  and  artisans  for  building  construction,  as  the  only  manu- 
facturers that  we  might  be  able  to  transport  from  here  are  merely  weavers. 
Finally,  we  do  not  at  all  pretend  to  prescribe  whatsoever  to  Her  Majesty, 
but  to  wait  for  Her  graces  and  privileges  which  she  might  grant  us.  If 
she  accepts  our  project  we  wish  that  she  grant  us  gratis  a  strip  of  land 
on  the  bank  of  the  River  Sasqueshanoug  at  the  point  which  will  be  shown 
you  on  my  map  by  Mr.  Perrochet,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  peo- 
ple we  shall  have ;  this  is  an  uninhabited  land,  and  as  far  as  I  know  still 
undivided  between  Milord  Penn  and  Milord  Baltimore,  and  therefore 
it  belongs  to  Her  Majesty.  We  wish  also  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
Her  Majesty  and  to  be  under  the  direction  of  her  governor.  If  the 
parliament  should  not  wish  to  naturalize  the  whole  colony,  I  hope  that 
at  least  the  leaders  of  the  project  will  be  naturalized.  Mr.  Francois 
Louis  Michel,  Jean  Rodolf  Ochs  and  George  Bitter.  I  am  the  only  one 
who  has  worked  on  this  affair  up  until  now.  We  might  add  3  or  6  asso- 
ciates if  it  is  found  necessary.  I  hope  that  the  naturalization  will  be 
granted  us  and  our  inheritors,  and  at  the  same  time  if  we  find  some  min- 
erals, iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  etc.,  they  shall  belong  to  the  discoverers, 
and  if  we  are  concluding  any  reserve,  pact  or  agreement  with  our  laborers 
or  workers,  this  should  be  concluded  in  those  countries.  If  Her  Majesty 
agrees  to  this  colony  we  wish  at  the  same  time  that  Her  Majesty  would 
undertake  the  transportation  of  us  and  our  baggages  at  her  own  expense 
from  Rotterdam.  If  she  cannot  do  it  for  the  whole  colony  then  at  least 
for  the  20,  30  or  50  people  who  shall  go  first  to  work  the  land  in  order 
to  furnish  the  necessary  nourishment  and  to  prepare  lodgings  for  the 
followers. 

My  dear  Monsieur,  please  have  the  goodness  to  represent  this  whole 
business  to  Her  Majesty  through  the  council  of  some  milord  or  some 
learned  Seignor  so  that  we  might  enjoy  her  graces  and  privileges  and 
succeed  in  our  enterprise.  May  the  Good  God  aid  all  by  his  grace  so 
that  we  may  establish  a  church  in  His  honor.  I  also  recommend  our 
project  to  your  good  care  asking  you  not  to  spare  any  of  your  contribu- 
tions as  you  shall  be  one  of  the  masters  and  I  shall  reimburse  your  ex- 
penses. With  all  my  thanks,  I  recommend  myself  to  your  friendship  and 
the  whole  project  to  the  divine  protection.  Kissing  your  hands,  I  await 
with  pleasure  for  the  happy  success.  My  dear  Monsieur,  your  very 
humble  and  obedient  George  Ritter. 
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Monsieur  Oeorge  Ritter  Marchand  a  Berne, 

Virginia,  September  24,  1708. 

The  present  letter  is  only  to  inform  you  that  I  have  satisfactorily 
accomplished  the  mission  which  was  entrusted  to  me  by  our  Messrs.  of 
Berne  and  as  I  had  no  provision  from  them  since  arriving  in  America, 
I  drew  on  you  today  for  200  pounds  sterling  to  be  paid  to  the  order  of 
Mr.  Jean  Monbeaux  in  London  to  whom  I  beg  you  to  recommend  me  on 
my  arrival  in  London  so  that  I  shall  be  able  to  inform  you  of  all  my 
activity.  Luys  Michell. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  1709  found  Graffenried  in  London ;  the 
first  portion  of  the  Swiss  settlers  left  Bern,  March  8, 1710,  and,  finally, 
Graff enried  and  his  Switzers  arrived  in  America  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year. 

We  know  what  happened  to  Graifenried  and  the  settlers  from  Mr. 
Vincent  H.  Todd's  excellent  study :  Christoph  von  Graff  enried*  s  ac- 
count of  the  founding  of  New  Bern,  Raleigh,  1920,  published  by 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 
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Edmund  Ruffin,   Southerner.     A   Study  in  Secession.     By  Avery  Craven. 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company.    1932.    Pp.  xiv,  283.    $3.) 

The  lonely  and  belligerent  Edmund  Ruffin,  uncompromising  foe 
of  the  North — ^the  man  who  fired  the  first  gun  at  Fort  Sumter  and 
put  a  period  to  his  existence  when  Lee  surrendered,  should  furnish 
material  enough  for  a  scintillating  biography.  Professor  Craven  has, 
however,  elected  to  combine  with  a  personal  biography  of  compelling 
interest,  a  study  of  some  of  the  sectional  issues  which  led  to  the  War 
for  Southern  Independence.  While  the  author's  views  on  the 
sectional  struggle  are  set  forth  with  considerable  force  and  candor, 
his  craftsmanship  has  enabled  him  to  relate  the  expository  portions 
of  the  book  to  the  biographical  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  to  adumbrate 
the  salient  phases  of  Ruffin's  career. 

Passing  hurriedly  over  Ruffin's  youth  and  education,  the  author, 
after  describing  the  life  of  a  Southern  planter  and  measuring  Ruffin 
by  the  accepted  standards  of  his  class,  proceeds  to  explain  and  evaluate 
the  Virginian's  contribution  to  agriculture.  By  experiments  on  his 
plantation  at  Coggin's  Point  in  the  tidewater  section  of  Virginia, 
Ruffin  demonstrated  that  marl  and  other  calcareous  manures  would 
neutralize  acids  in  the  soil  with  resultant  increase  in  crop  yields. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  which  Ruffin  began 
to  publish  in  1833,  he  proclaimed  that  the  salvation  of  the  Southern 
farmer  and  planter  lay  in  the  use  of  marl  and  rotation  of  crops.  The 
author  has  probably  over-estimated  the  extent  of  the  agricultural  revo- 
lution launched  as  a  result  of  Ruffin's  labors.  It  is  true  that  manures 
were  used  increasingly  in  the  fifties,  especially  commercial  fertilizers 
and  compost.  Lime  was  used  to  a  limited  degree  in  the  up-country 
and  marl  in  the  tidewater  where  it  was  available;  otherwise,  save 
among  a  few  gentlemen-planters,  the  essential  features  of  Southern 
farming  were  preserved. 

By  1850  Rufiui's  major  interest  was  in  the  movement  for  Southern 
Independence,  and  by  1855  he  was  an  extreme  Southern  ^Nationalist 
or  ^^fire-eater."  As  his  compatriots  in  the  border  state  of  Virginia 
did  not  share  his  extreme  views,  Ruffin  turned  to  South  Carolina  for 
congenial  minds  and  purposes.  There  he  was  esteemed  and  there 
he  felt  at  home.  When  Lincoln  was  elected  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  old  "fire-eater,"  despairing  of  his  native  State,  rushed  to 
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Columbia  to  participate  in  the  glorious  events  he  sensed  were  im- 
pending. Indeed,  he  is  shown  to  be  a  veritable  emissary  of  secession, 
visiting  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Kentucky  in  the  interest  of  united 
Southern  action.  He  returned  to  South  Carolina  in  April,  1861,  to 
fire  the  opening  gun  of  the  war,  and  subsequently  as  a  private  in  a 
South  Carolina  regiment,  "unable  to  run  towards  or  away  from  the 
enemy,"  he  participated  to  the  limit  of  his  physical  capacity  in  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Forced  by  the  infirmities  of  age  to  relinquish 
his  place  in  the  battle  line,  he  retired  to  his  adopted  home  "Beech- 
wood"  to  watch  the  course  of  the  war.  Here  was  a  Demosthenes  who 
not  only  spoke  against  Philip  but  fought  against  Philip.  As  the  tide 
of  war  set  in  against  the  Confederacy,  Ruffin  gave  liberally  to  the 
cause  he  loved  in  cash,  bonds  and  family  plate.  He  staked  all  and 
lost  all.  When  Lee  surrendered,  Ruffin,  in  contemplation  of  suicide, 
penned  a  document  (p.  259)  which  proclaimed  his  "unmitigated 
hatred  to  Yankee  rule — and  [for]  the  perfidious  malignant  and  vile 
Yankee  race."  Vindicative  and  consistent  to  the  last,  he  refused  to 
survive  the  political  structure  he  so  industriously  labored  to  erect. 

In  Chapter  V  the  author  "reexamined  some  of  the  so-called  'South- 
ern Characteristics'  "  and  makes  a  distinction  between  the  Southerner 
and  the  Southern  Nationalist.  He  minimizes  unduly  the  influence 
of  climate  and  soil  in  making  the  South  a  distinct  community  (p.  97), 
and  asserts  that  only  two  factors  "seem"  to  contribute  to  that  end, 
namely,  "an  old  world  country  gentleman  ideal  and  the  presence  of 
negroes  in  large  numbers." 

It  is  stated  (p.  102)  that  the  "normal  interests"  of  the  older  South- 
ern regions  and  the  regions  nearest  the  border  dictated  opposition 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas  on  the  ground  that  the  annexation  "could 
mean  only  new  competition  in  labor  and  crops."  This  is  cited  as  an 
example  of  communities  being  swayed  by  party  interests  to  pursue 
a  course  inimical  to  economic  interests.  Undoubtedly  the  South  At- 
lantic States  suffered  from  competition  with  the  Southwest;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  the  vitalization  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  depended  in  some  degree  upon  expansion. 

An  excellent  survey  of  the  pro-slavery  argument  is  presented  in 
Chapter  VI,  and  in  Chapter  VII  the  abolition  movement  is  placed 
in  its  proper  setting.  In  coming  to  grips  with  the  political  factors 
which  precipitated  the  War  for  Southern  Independence,  the  writer 
advances  the  view  (pp.  210-212)  that  the  radical  anti-slavery  element 
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in  the  Republican  party  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  great  sec- 
tional crisis.  Moderate  Republicans  in  the  North,  in  order  to  hold 
the  sectional  Republican  party  intact,  conceded  the  demands  of  the 
radical  element  relative  to  slavery,  thereby  placing  the  unity  of  the 
Republican  party  above  the  unity  of  the  Republic.  "The  South, 
therefore,  in  1861  could  take  its  choice  between  revolution  and  ulti- 
mate subjection  to  the  most  advanced  of  those  who  held  in  their  hands 
the  unity  of  the  Republican  Party."  Lincoln's  refusal  to  accept  an 
open  compromise  regarding  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  terri- 
tories lends  support  to  this  view. 

The  scope  of  Professor  Craven's  Study  in  Secession  is  perforce  too 
limited  to  offer  a  comprehensive  treatment;  but,  within  his  range, 
he  has  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  secession 
movement.  The  narrative  is  brisk  and  the  style  vigorous  and  clear. 
The  footnotes,  placed  in  the  back  of  the  book,  reveal  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  source  material  germaine  to  the  study. 

Purman  University.  Rosser  H.  Taylor. 


Thu  United  States   Since  1865.     By  Louis   M.   Hacker   and   Benjamin   B. 
Kendrick.    (New  York:  P.  S.  Crofts  &  Company,  1932.    Pp.  xx,  775.    $5.00.) 

Some  of  the  convincing  quality  that  is  so  strangely  and  yet  so 
inevitably  missing  in  James  Truslow  Adams'  chronologically  more 
sweeping  narrative,  The  Epic  of  America,  is,  paradoxically,  inherent 
in  The  United  States  Since  1865  by  Louis  M.  Hacker  and  Benjamin 
B.  Kendrick.  The  latter,  product  of  a  collaboration,  and  bearing  the 
familiar  earmarks  of  a  textbook:  bibliographies,  maps,  charts,  table 
of  contents,  and  index,  has  none  of  the  insinuation  of  a  sectionalism 
that  whispers  from  an  undercurrent,  "the  frontier  was  strong  and 
moving  but  it  was  crude — turn  now  to  the  arts  and  the  east,"  but 
instead  is  sustained  by  a  bridled  but  none  the  less  powerful  emo- 
tionalism which  seems  to  say,  "giant  forces  of  agrarianism,  indus- 
trialism, and  imperialism,  with  dangerous  and  elemental  strength,  are 
pushing  the  nation  on  its  way — ^who  shall  say  where  ?"  This  integrat- 
ing tone  is  possibly  a  curious  blending  of  the  intense  interest  of  the 
teacher,  a  southerner,  in  national  history,  and  of  the  preoccupation 
of  the  former  student  and  friend,  Mr.  Hacker,  with  the  concatenation 
of  social  and  economic  forces.  The  teacher  knows  that  no  other  sec- 
tion is  so  closely  bound  to  the  other  sections  as  is  the  south ;  to  the 
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west  through  agricultural  ties  and  the  frontier  experienced  in  various 
guises,  and  to  the  east  through  industrialism.  He  therefore  senses 
that  no  other  section  is  so  national.  And  the  student  and  friend, 
sympathetic  to  the  professor's  intense  realization  has  perhaps  drawn 
his  own  fire  from  the  possibilities  which  he  divines  in  social  engineer- 
ing and  which  are  less  passionately  and  more  ironically  envisaged 
by  one  who  knows  more  vividly  the  contingencies  of  history. 

But  whether  the  formula  for  the  unity  of  feeling  that  pervades  the 
work  has  been  analyzed  or  not  there  is  something  from  page  4  where 
the  theme  is  suggested  and  page  40  where  it  is  parenthesized  that  runs 
like  a  binding  thread  through  the  volume  to  the  last  sentence  which 
is  one  of  warning : 

Finally,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  realize  that  unless  we  reared  our 
civilization  consciously  to  spread  its  cultural  as  well  as  material  advan- 
tages over  the  whole  nation — the  general  diffusion  of  that  good  taste 
which  the  upper  middle  classes  already  possessed,  the  cultivation  of  a 
tradition  of  learning  and  art  until  it  permeated  all  our  works,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  leadership  by  an  intellectual  rather  than  a  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy— then  all  our  striving,  our  ingenuity,  the  hardship  endured  by 
our  forefathers  will  have  been  in  vain. 

Needless  to  say  the  authors  owe  a  great  deal  to  their  predecessors 
in  the  field.  Lingley,  Paxson,  Haworth,  and  Beard  have  all  con- 
tributed to  the  structure  or  interpretation.  Obviously  the  greatest 
debt  is  to  the  Beards,  especially  to  Mr.  Beard.  Particularly  works, 
monographs,  autobiographies,  articles,  and  reports  have  been  used  in 
such  numbers  and  completeness  and  with  such  skill  that  the  equilibrium 
and  synthesis  seem  organic.  New  viewpoints,  revaluations,  the 
nuances  of  historical  interpretation  have  all  been  considered  and  in- 
corporated where  essential  and  where  approved.  The  revaluation  of 
Andrew  Johnson  is  summarized.  Roosevelt's  declining  reputation  is 
more  than  once  revealed  in  telling  strokes.  John  Hay's  vision  as  a 
diplomat  is  shown  to  have  been  short-sighted.  Our  imperialism  around 
1898  is  explained  as  more  akin  to  the  British  imperialism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  to  that  of  the  twentieth.  The  social  sciences 
of  the  last  thirty  years  are  indicted  for  the  aridity  of  their  social 
philosophy.  The  inadequacy  and  perverted  philosophy  of  private 
charity  are  pointed  out.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  authors  while  attempting  to  sot  forth  the  fact  in  fairness  have  not 
let  the  historian's  phantasm  of  impartiality  rob  their  lines  of  vigor 
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and  tincture  them  with  conceit,  divesting  their  subject  of  dignity 
and  investing  a  stray  pronouncement  with  a  weight  incommensurate 
with  its  value. 

^^Their  arsenal  is  full  of  facts"  and  there  is  a  ^^light  radiating 
from  all  the  hard  facts  they  handle"  which  silences  almost  all  our 
inward  reservations.  One  which  has  persisted  in  the  mind  of  the 
reviewer  is  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  authors 
skirted  propaganda  and  almost  opened  themselves  to  the  charge  of 
an  uncritical  use  of  material.  This  effect  may  have  been  the  result 
of  a  detailing  of  cases  without  adequate  comment  and  an  omission 
of  the  judiciary  act  of  1925  and  of  the  fight  on  Judge  Parker's  con- 
firmation (barely  mentioned  in  another  connection).  The  impres- 
sion was  left  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  static  institution  rather 
than  a  slowly  changing  one  just  as  slowly  registering  developing  opin- 
ion. Another  reservation  may  be  barely  suggested  because  at  the 
present  stage  of  historical  writing  in  the  United  States  it  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  expect  the  possibility  that  prompted  the  thought. 
It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  two  excellent  chapters  on  Life,  Letters  and 
the  Arts  are  additions  and  not  component  parts  of  the  work. 

All  in  all  then  this  is  an  unusually  adequate  and  interesting  his- 
tory written  from  the  economic  and  political  angles.  It  is  the  sort 
of  history  that  can  meet  the  dignified  and  sometimes  too  lightly 
pushed  aside  southern  complaints  that  our  national  histories  have 
sometimes  been  written  from  too  limited  a  sectional  viewpoint.  It 
is  almost  a  social  history.  The  work  is  monumental  within  the  spheres 
of  economics  and  politics  and  will  richly  reward  the  serious  student 
and  thinking  layman  with  understanding  of  his  own  day. 

Chapel  Hill.  Marjorie  Mendenhall. 


Bebnabd  Shaw:   Playboy  and  Prophejt.     By  Archibald  Henderson.     (New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company.    1932.    Pp.  xxxil,  872.    $7.50.) 

Our  age,  in  which  more  is  known  about  the  past  than  any  preced- 
ing generation  has  known,  is  yet  more  contemporary-minded  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  Most  of  us  live  in  the  present,  quite  unmindful 
of  any  ties  binding  us  to  the  past.  One  result  of  this  situation  is  per- 
haps the  preoccupation  of  our  historians  and  biographers  with  the 
contemporary.  It  is  an  age  of  published  documents,  interviews,  propa- 
ganda, and  advertising.    Our  great  men  no  longer  live  to  themselves. 
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Some  of  them — Bernard  Shaw,  for  instance — thrive  upon  publicity. 

We  no  longer  wait  till  the  great  man  dies  to  write  the  story  of  his 
life.  There  are  biographies,  of  a  kind,  for  nearly  every  famous  Eng- 
lish or  American  author  bom  since  1890,  but  Dr.  Henderson's  Bernard 
Shaw:  Playboy  and  Prophet  is  unique.  There  is  nothing  quite  like 
it.  Disregarding  contemporary  fashions  in  biography,  he  has  not 
followed  Freud  or  Watson  or  Strachey,  but  has  chosen  to  write  a  book 
that  in  type  represents  more  nearly  the  official  "life  and  works"  of 
Victorian  times.  The  Victorian  biography  at  its  best,  as  in  Lock- 
hart's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Scott,  for  example, 
was  a  better  book  than  Maurois'  Ariel  or  Strachey 's  Queen  Victoria. 
The  old-fashioned  biographer  relied  upon  no  formula  drawn  from 
psycho-analysis  or  behaviorism  but  studied  the  man's  life  and  work 
on  every  side  and  attempted  to  give  a  portrait  of  the  complete  man. 
If  the  Victorian  biographer  often  erred  by  suppressing  facts  un- 
favorable to  his  hero  or  displeasing  to  surviving  relatives,  no  one, 
I  think,  will  accuse  Dr.  Henderson  of  suppressing  unfavorable  facts 
or  opinions.  His  Shaw  is  certainly  his  own  Shaw  and  not  the  Shaw 
of  G.B.S. 

Dr.  Henderson's  interest  in  Shaw  was  aroused  thirty  years  ago  by 
a  performance  of  You  Never  Can  Tell,  the  first  of  the  plays  to  enjoy 
a  long  run.  In  1911  he  published  George  Bernard  Shaio:  His  Life 
and  Work.  The  new  life  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  old  but  an  in- 
dependent work.  In  Appendix  I,  "Explication  and  Obligation," 
which  is  really  a  preface  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  Dr.  Hender- 
son explains  why  he  found  it  impossible  to  continue  his  earlier  book : 

Since  that  date  [1911]  have  occurred:  the  cataclysm  of  the  World 
War,  revolutionizing  the  world  and  transforming  Shaw  into  a  would-be 
statesman- at-large  for  the  cosmos;  the  emergence  of  Shaw's  life-period, 
equality-of-income  form  of  socialism  as  finally  formulated  in  The  Intel- 
ligent Woman's  Guide  to  Capitalism  and  Socialism;  and  the  appearance 
of  several  of  his  most  notable  dramatic  works,  including  Heart  break 
House,  Back  to  Methuselah,  and  his  masterpiece,  Saint  Joan.  A  totally 
different  Shaw  loomed  up  in  my  consciousness :  humanist,  mystic,  prophet. 
The  new  Shaw  threw  the  old  Shaw  out  of  focus. 

A  new  work  alone  would  suffice. 

To  give  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  book  would  take  too  much  space. 
There  is  no  living  author  about  whom  such  a  wealth  of  biographical 
and  critical  information  is  now  available.    Here  one  finds  the  strange 
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and  little  known  story  of  Shaw's  early  life,  his  experiments  at  novel- 
writing,  his  championship  of  Ibsen,  his  Fabian  activities,  his  vegetar- 
ianism, his  ideas  of  art,  literature,  and  life,  the  theatrical  history  of 
his  many  plays,  the  record  of  his  vogue  the  world  over.  It  is  all  here, 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  biographer  thrown  in,  as  it  were,  for  good 
measure.  One  is  tempted  to  say  Boswell  redivivus.  Dr.  Henderson's 
Shaw  is  not  Shaw's  Shaw — he  has  not  attempted  to  give  "the  G.B. 
essense  of  Shaw's  life" — but  I  believe  that  his  interpretation  is  funda- 
mentally the  right  one.  Shaw  is  "playboy  and  prophet,"  a  consum- 
mate publicist,  a  maker  of  legends  that  deceive  many;  and  beyond 
doubt  he  is  also  one  of  the  three  or  four  greatest  living  writers  of  the 
world. 

Duke  University.  Jay  B.  Hubbell. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  receives  requests  for 
early  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Maniuil,  Proceedings  of  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  The  North  Carolina  Book- 
let,  and  the  North  Carolina  Day  Program.  These  publications  are 
out  of  print.  Anyone  possessing  duplicates  is  requested  to  send  them 
to  A.  R.  Newsome,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  supply  thus  accumulated  will  be  used 
to  serve  the  cause  of  North  Carolina  history  by  filling  gaps  in  the 
collections  of  libraries  and  students. 

Back  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may  be 
secured  from  the  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume  or  50  cents  per 
number. 

Professor  W.  T.  Laprade  of  Duke  University  is  the  author  of  an 
article,  "The  Present  State  of  the  History  of  England  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,"  in  the  December  number  of  The  Journal  of  Modem 
History, 

Professors  J.  Fred  Rippy,  E.  M.  Carroll  and  W.  T.  Laprade  of 
Duke  University,  Professor  J.  C.  Russell  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Nevsrsome,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Conmiission,  attended  the  forty-seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  at  Toronto,  Canada,  Decem- 
ber 27-29,  1932.  Professors  Rippy  and  Russell  read  papers  before 
sections  of  the  Association,  and  Dr.  Newsome  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Public  Archives  Commission. 

Messrs.  Merrimon  Cuninggira  of  Duke  University,  Fenton  A. 
Gentry  and  John  Page  Williams  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
William  A.  McRae  of  the  University  of  Florida  were  chosen  in  De- 
cember by  the  southeastern  regional  committee  from  twelve  students 
named  by  committees  in  six  states  as  the  winners  of  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships at  Oxford  University.  Each  scholarship  is  worth  £400  each 
year  for  three  years.  Mr.  Cuninggim  is  a  graduate  student  in 
English  at  Duke,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Senator  I^e  S.  Overman,  and 
a  grandson  of  the  late  Senator  A.  S.  Merrimon.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Vanderbilt  University. 
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The  January  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealog- 
ical Record,  edited  by  Clarence  Griffin  of  Forest  City,  contains 
"Notes  on  Alston  and  Hinton  Families,"  by  Mrs.  Z.  W.  Copeland; 
"Anson  County  Wills,  1748-1830,"  abstracted  by  Clarence  Griffin; 
"The  Washington  Portrait  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,"  by  A.  R. 
Newsome ;  and  historical  news  notes. 

The  thirty-third  annual  state  conference  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  of  North  Carolina  was  held  in  Charlotte, 
March  21-23,  by  invitation  of  the  ^\e  Charlotte  D.  A.  R.  chapters. 

Governor  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus  has  appointed,  by  authorization  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  following  as  members  of  the  State  Capitol 
Centennial  Commission  to  make  arrangements  for  a  proper  celebra- 
tion in  Raleigh  on  July  4,  1933,  of  the  centennial  of  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  State  Capitol:  Luther  P.  Hartsell,  Jr.,  of 
Concord;  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  of  Oxford;  L.  Y.  Ballentine,  J.  M. 
Broughton,  Clyde  Dillon,  W.  B.  Jones,  John  A.  Park,  Dr.  Delia 
Dixon  Carroll,  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  of  Raleigh ;  R.  C.  Dunn,  of 
Enfield ;  Ross  Sigmon,  of  Salisbury ;  Mrs.  J.  Dolph  Long,  of  Graham ; 
and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Tillett,  Jr.,  of  Charlotte.  The  Grand  Lodge  of 
North  Carolina  Masons,  which  laid  the  cornerstone  in  1833,  is  to 
be  invited  to  participate  in  the  celebration. 

At  the  request  of  the  Rowan  Historical  Society,  the  State  High- 
way Commission  has  named  the  concrete  bridge  over  the  Yadkin  River 
near  Salisbury  the  Trading  Ford  Bridge.  The  bridge  is  near  historic 
Trading  Ford  on  the  old  Trading  Path  to  the  Indians.  Here  General 
Greene  crossed  the  river,  February  2-3,  1781,  in  his  masterly  retreat 
from  the  British  before  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson  of  Raleigh,  Historian  General  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  has  prepared  and  distributed  the 
Yearhooh  with  Program  and  Prize  List  of  the  Historical  Department 
to  division  and  chapter  historians. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati in  Raleigh,  February  22,  Governor  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus 
and  Joseph  Bloimt  Cheshire  of  Raleigh ;  Julian  S.  Carr  of  Atlanta, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  James  F.  Johnston,  U.  S.  A.,  Cadwallader  Jones 
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Collins  of  Norfolk,  and  Wilmot  S.  Holmes,  Jr.,  of  Lexington  were 
admitted  to  membership. 

The  Caswell-Nash  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  K.  of  Kaleigh,  Mrs.  Car- 
roll Mann,  regent,  held  commemorative  exercises  on  February  22  at 
the  statue  of  Washington  on  Capitol  Square.  Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  Washington. 

The  following  articles  in  periodicals  are  noteworthy  and  of  special 
interest  to  North  Carolina :  B.  U.  Eatchford,  "The  Financial  Crisis 
in  North  Carolina"  {The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  January)  ;  W.  T. 
Laprade,  "State  Politics  and  National  Government"  (ibid.)  ;  Laura 
A.  White,  "The  United  States  in  the  1850's  as  Seen  by  British  Con- 
suls" {The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  March) ;  Russel 
J.  Ferguson,  "The  Lure  of  Pioneering  in  Historical  Research" 
{ibid.)  ;  Henry  F.  Pringle,  "Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  South"  {The 
Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  January) ;  Harlow  Lindley,  "A  Sys- 
tematic Study  of  Local  History"  {Michigan  History  Magazine,  Win- 
ter, 1933) ;  R.  W.  Moore,  "George  Washington  and  Houdon"  {The 
Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  January) ;  Marie  J. 
Kohnova,  "The  Moravians  and  Their  Missionaries:  A  Problem  in 
Americanization"  {The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  De- 
cember) ;  H.  I.  Chapelle,  "The  Ships  of  the  American  Navy  in  the 
War  of  1812"  {Mariner's  Mirror,  July) ;  Moses  Bigelow,  "Chronolog- 
ical Survey  of  the  Operations  of  the  Continental  Army"  {Proc.  of 
the  New  Jersey  Hist.  Soc,  October). 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  formerly  professor  of  political  science  in 
Columbia  University,  delivered  the  annual  series  of  Weil  lectures  on 
American  citizenship  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  February 
21-23. 

Count  Carlo  Sforza,  former  Italian  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
spent  the  month  of  February  at  Duke  University  as  visiting  Carnegie 
professor  of  international  relations.  He  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
on  international  affairs. 

Recent  accessions  to  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission  include  136  letters  to  Governor  Jarvis, 
1881;  D.  H.  HilPs  commission  as  brevet  major,  1848;  Tlie  Edenton 
Inteligencer,  April  9,  1788;  Carolina  Centinel  (New  Bern),  August 
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22,  1818 ;  minutes  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission,  1925-27 ;  minute 
book  of  the  Council  of  State,  1925-29 ;  3  account  books  of  John  Hogg 
&  Co.,  of  Hillsboro  and  Wilmington,  1798-1805 ;  3  volumes  of  orig- 
inal papers  relating  to  the  Live-at-Home  movement  in  North  Caro- 
lina; and  the  North  Carolina  Folk  Lore  Society  Collection  of  folk 
tales  and  ballads. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  receipt  of  the  following  books: 
A.  M.  Schlesinger,  The  Rise  of  the  City,  1878-1898  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1933.  Pp.  xvi,  494.  $4.00);  Rupert  B. 
Vance,  Human  Geography  of  the  South  (Chapel  Hill:  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press.  1932.  Pp.  xiv,  596.  $4.00)  ;  The 
YorJctoum  Centennial  (Washington:  Govemment  Printing  Office. 
1932.  Pp.  xvii,  382) ;  and  Robert  L.  Jones,  The  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment and  Our  Foreign  Relations  (New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company.    1933.    Pp.  vii,  192.    $1.75). 
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THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 

PUBLIC  DEBT,  1879-1883 

By  B.  U.  Ratchfobd 

When  the  legislature  met  in  1879  the  State  was  showing  signs  of 
economic  recovery,  and  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  prospects 
of  a  debt^  settlement  was  becoming  increasingly  annoying.  Among 
the  citizens  of  the  State  the  feeling  was  general  that  something  must 
and  would  be  done.  There  was  no  other  question  on  which  there  was 
such  a  united  demand  for  action. 

In  his  address  to  the  legislature,  Governor  Vance  said  of  the  debt : 

It  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  attempt  to  pay  it  at  its  face  value. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  is  any  moral  obligation  upon  us  to 
do  so;  .  .  .  quite  one-half  of  our  property  upon  which  our  bonds  were 
based  was  wantonly  destroyed  by  consent  of  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
held  them,  and  no  court  of  conscience  upon  the  earth  would  permit  a 
creditor  to  destroy  one-half  of  his  security  and  claim  full  payment  out 
of  the  remainder.  But  we  can  and  should  pay  something.  ...  So  far 
as  the  special  tax  bonds  are  concerned  .  .  .  they  are  not  binding  either 
in  law  or  good  morals,  unless  it  may  be  as  to  a  very  small  fraction 
honestly  appropriated  to  the  State's  use  and  accepted  by  her.^ 

This  view  seemed  to  be  the  one  held  and  endorsed  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  the  State.^  Certainly  there  were  few  if  any 
who  would  have  been  more  liberal  than  the  governor,  and  some  would 
have  adopted  a  policy  even  harsher  to  the  creditors.  One  newspaper 
proposed :  "Let  the  debt  be  compromised  and  reduced  to  an  amount 
that,  without  raising  taxes  one  mill,  the  State  Government  can  be 


*  See  North  Carolina  nistnrirnl  Rfvisw,  Vol.  X.  No.  1,  p.  1,  January,  1933  for  artirlp  by 
B.  U.  Ratchford,  "North  Carofina  Public  Debt,  1H70-1H7H."  includinc  many  effort*  to  reach 
a  compromiHe  or  adjustment. 

'  Oovernor'f  Me/tsage,   1879,  p.  22. 

*  Charlotte  Observer,  Jan.  12,  1879;  Wtlminpton  Morning  Star,  Dec.  31,  1878.  Feb.  2, 
1879;  Carolina.  Metnenfjer,  Jan.  9,  1879;  Raleigh  Daily  News,  Jan.  11,  1879;  Th©  latter 
■aid,  "The  (Governor's  mes.sa(ce  ia  in  full  accord  with  public  sentiment  on  the  Question  of 
the   State  Debt." 
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carried  on  economically  and  smoothly,  and  four  per  cent  interest 
paid  on  the  debt  so  ascertained."*  This  would  have  meant  practical- 
ly a  complete  repudiation  of  the  entire  debt,  and,  in  view  of  the 
relatively  light  taxes  in  North  Carolina  as  compared  with  other  states, 
could  hardly  have  been  considered  either  a  fair  or  an  honorable 
settlement.  Yet,  as  we  shall  see,  the  plan  eventually  adopted  did  no 
more  than  this. 

Soon  after  the  legislature  met,  several  proposals  for  settling  the 
debt  were  made.  A  group  of  Virginia  bondholders  submitted  a  plan 
which  would  have  called  for.  the  issuing  of  $7,571,054  in  6  per  cent, 
forty-year  bonds.  Under  it  the  pre-war  bonds  would  have  been 
funded  at  75  per  cent  of  par;  accrued  interest  thereon,  at  50  per 
cent;  and  the  principal  and  accrued  interest  of  the  funding  bonds, 
at  25  per  cent.^  Yet  another  plan  was  embodied  in  a  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Nicholson.  This  would  have  funded  the  principal  of  the 
recognized  debt — $16,960,045  —  intra  fractional  interes1>-bearing 
"bonds"  to  the  amount  of  $4,666,405  at  the  following  rates:  pre-war 
bonds,  40  per  cent  of  par;  post-war  bonds,  25  per  cent;  funding 
bonds,  15  per  cent;  and  bonds  issued  during  the  War,  10  per  cent. 
These  fractional  "bonds"  were  to  be  in  denominations  from  one  to 
50  dollars,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  1/4  per  cent  per  year,  to  be 
receivable  for  one-third  of  all  public  dues,  and  to  be  fundable,  at  the 
option  of  the  holder,  into  4  per  cent  bonds,  par  for  par.^  The  pro- 
posal aroused  some  discussion  in  the  State,  but  evidently  was  not 
given  serious  consideration  in  the  legislature.  It  was  apparently  one 
expression  of  the  greenback  sentiment,  then  so  strong  in  the  country, 
for  obviously  it  was  meant  that  these  fractional  "bonds"  should 
circulate  as  currency. 

The  Main  Debt  Settlement 

Although  such  plans  received  some  passing  attention,  interest  was 
centered  mainly  on  the  bill  introduced  by  the  commission  appointed 
in  1877  to  consider  the  debt.  With  few  alterations,  this  bill  was 
soon  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  It  passed  its  tliird 
reading  in  the  Senate  on  February  24th  by  a  vote  of  25  to  14,  and 
received  a  final  vote  of  69  to  48  in  the  House  on  February  28th. "^ 


*  Warren  N^v/t,  quoted    in    Wilmington  Morning  Star,   Jan.    30,    1879. 

'Raleigh  OhKerver,  Jan.  23,  1879. 

•Ibid.,  Feb.  9,  1879. 

''Charlotte  Democrat,   March    7,    1879. 
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The  act  covered  all  bonds  then  outstanding  except  the  construction 

bonds,  the  bonds  authorized  by  the  Convention  and  legislature  of 

1868,^  and  one  issue  authorized  and  sold  during  the  War.     All  others 

were  to  be  delivered  to  the  state  treasurer,  who  would  give  for  ("hem 

new  4  per  cent,   thirty-year  bonds  at  the  designated  rates.      The 

principal  of  the  bonds  alone  was  considered,  no  provision  being  made 

for  accrued  interest.* 

For  convenience  the  bonds  covered  in  the  act  were  divided  into 

three  classes.     Class  1  comprised  all  bonds  issued  before  May  20, 

1861,  except  the  construction  bonds;  this  class  was  to  receive  new 

bonds  to  the  amount  of  40  per  cent  of  the  principal  of  the  old  bonds. 

Class  2  consisted  of  bonds  issued  for  internal  improvements  during 

and  after  the  War  with  the  exception  of  the  bonds  issued  in  1862 

to  aid  the  Chatham  Railroad.     These  bonds  were  to  be  funded  at 

25  per  cent  of  par.     Class  3  was  made  up  of  the  funding  bonds  of 

1866  and  1868,  which  were  to  be  funded  at  15  per  cent  of  par.    The 

bonds  falling  in  the  different  classes,  with  dates  of  issue  are  given 

below : 

Class  1 

Fayetteville  and  Western  Plankroad (1849-52)  $        50,500 

Fayetteville  and  Centre  Plankroad (1855-58)  45,000 

Gaston  and  Weldon  R.  R.  and  I^euse  and  Tar 

rivers    (1854-55)  25,000 

Fayetteville  and  Warsaw  Plankroad (1855-57)  10,000 

Tar  River (1856)  15,000 

Insane  Asylum (1856-59)  70,000 

Atlantic  and  :N'orth  Carolina  R.  R (1856-57)  1,351,500 

Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal  Co (1857-59)  224,000 

Western  R.  R (1859-60)  386,000 

Western  North  Carolina  R.  R (1856-60)  1,136,000 

Wilmington,  Charlotte  and  Rutherford  R.  R.  (1860-61)  1,012,000 

Cape  Fear  and  Deep  River  Navigation  Co (1855-60)  143,000 

For   Certain  Purposes (Refunding,   1859-60)  1,009,400 

Total    $  5,477,400 

Accrued    Interest 3,271,048.50 

Total  principal  and  interest $  8,748,448.50 


•The  funding  bonds  authorized  in   1868   were  coTenvl  by  the  act. 

*  The   act  ia  entitled    "An   Act  to   Compromise,    Commute,    and   Settle  the   State   Debt,"    and 
is  Chapter  98,  Pxiblic  Lawt  of   1879,  pp.    183-88. 
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At  40  per  cent  of  the  principal  this  group  was  entitled  to  receive 
$2,190,960  of  the  new  bonds. 

Class  2 

Western  North  Carolina  R.  R (1866-68)  $  1,774,000 

Wilmington,  Charlotte  and  Rutherford  R.  R...  (1866-67)  405,000 

Certificates  of  Literary  Fund (1867)  383,045 

Western  R.  R (1861)  134,000 

Western  North  Carolina  R.  R (1861)  133,000 

Wilmington,  Charlotte  and  Rutherford  R.  R (1862)  432,000 

Total    $  3,261,045 

Accrued  Interest   (about)  ^* 2,014,051.35 

Total  Principal  and  Interest $  5,275,096.35 

At  25  per  cent  of  the  principal,  this  class  was  entitled  to  receive 
$815,261.25  of  the  new  bonds. 

Class  3 

For  Funding  Interest (1866)  $  2,231,000 

For  Funding  Interest (1868)       1,657,600 

Total - $  3,888,600 

Accrued    Interest 2,301,249 

Total  Principal  and  Interest $  6,189,849 

At  16  per  cent  of  the  principal,  this  class  was  entitled  to  receive 
$583,290  of  the  new  bonds. 

The  principal  of  the  bonds  in  these  three  classes  amounted  to 
$12,627,045,  on  which  interest  had  accrued  to  the  amount  of 
$7,586,393.85,  making  a  total  of  $20,213,438.85.  This  plan  pro- 
posed to  fund  these  claims  by  giving  $3,589,511.25  in  new  4  per  cent 
bonds. 

The  proposal  here  enacted  into  law  provided,  for  all  claims  in 
these  groups,  an  average  settlement  of  about  17.7  per  cent,  not  con- 
sidering the  reduced  rate  of  interest  on  the  new  bonds.  On  a  6  per 
cent  yield  basis,  the  new  4  per  cent  thirty-year  bonds  were  worth 
72.32.  Calculated  on  this  basis,  the  settlement  was  equal  to  about 
12.8  per  cent  of  the  face  amount  of  the  claims. 

^*  FVom  the  way  the  debt  is  divided    In  the   Treasurer's  Report   it   is   inipoBsible  to  tell  the 
exact  amount  of  interest  due  on  these  bonds. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  bonds,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assure  the  holders  that  the  interest  payments  on  the  new  bonds 
would  be  met  promptly.  For  this  purpose  the  adjustment  act 
specified  that  the  coupons  on  the  new  bonds  were  to  be  receivable  for 
taxes  and  that  all  taxes  collected  from  professions,  trades,  incomes, 
merchants,  and  three- fourths  of  the  tax  on  wholesale  and  retail  liquor 
dealers  should, 

...  be  held  and  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  said  bonds, 
and  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a 
material  part  of  the  consideration  for  which  the  bonds  of  the  state  shall 
or  may  be  surrendered. 

Any  excess  in  this  fund  was  to  be  used  in  buying  in  some  of  the 
bonds,  which  were  to  be  canceled;  if  the  fund  proved  to  be  in- 
sufficient, any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
should  be  used  to  meet  the  interest  payments.  In  case  no  balances 
were  available,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  sell,  up  to  $300,000, 
10-40  year,  6  per  cent  "contingent  bonds"  to  cover  interest  charges. 

Judged  from  the  reaction  of  the  people  and  the  press,  this  measure 
proved  very  popular  in  the  State  and  was  warmly  received.  One  of 
the  spectators  at  the  passage  of  the  bill  on  its  final  reading  in  the 
House  wrote: 

When  it  passed  the  House  the  lobbies,  galleries,  and  floor  of  the 
House  were  packed,  and  when  the  result  of  that  vote  showed  such  a 
strong  majority,  the  whole  throng  of  spectators  burst  out  into  one 
impulsive  roar  of  applause,  and  cheer  after  cheer  resounded  through 
the  hall.  .  .  .  Even  the  warmest  supporter  of  the  bill  had  little  reali- 
zation of  how  much  at  heart  the  people  held  the  measure  until  this  great 
outburst  of  manly  honesty  reverberated  through  the  hatl.^^ 

An  editorial  proclaimed  that:  "This  is  glad  tidings  of  great  joy. 
...  It  means  that  our  people  have  made  up  their  minds  to  pay 
their  honest  debts.  ...  It  means  that  public  honesty  in  North 
Carolina  does  not  exist  in  name  alone. "^^  This  was  followed  bv  the 
erroneous  statement  that  the  plan  provided  for  the  settlement  of  a 
twenty-seven  million  dollar  debt  with  about  $3,600,000  in  new  bonds. 
It  is  not  clear  just  how  the  settlement  of  a  debt  at  about  12  cents 


"  Charlotte  Observer,  March  4,   1879. 
»Jbid.,  March  1,  1879. 
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on  the  dollar,  as  the  editor  assumed  here,  constituted  a  notable  and 
honorable  vindication  of  public  honesty. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State  expressed  views  similar  to 
the  above;  but  there  was  one  which  was  more  cautious.  The 
Wilmington  Morning  Star,  which  had  consistently  advocated  a  fair 
and  sane  policy  in  relation  to  the  debt,  stated:  "The  amount  pro- 
posed to  be  paid  is  small  when  compared  with  the  debt  owed.  It 
shows  that  either  the  State  is  very,  very  poor,  or  that  it  is  willing 
to  resort  to  repudiation  to  a  very  considerable  degree."^' 

Other  Adjustment  Acts 

While  the  above  act  was  by  far  the  most  important  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  1879,  there  was  other  legislation  pertaining  to  parts 
of  the  debt  not  covered  by  its  provisions.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$150,000  had  been  issued  to  the  Williamston  and  Tarboro  Railroad 
under  Ordinance  20  of  the  Convention  of  1868.  These  bonds  had 
not  been  sold,  but  were  hypothecated  for  a  loan.  By  1879  interest 
to  the  amount  of  $76,000  had  accrued  on  them.  By  a  special  act, 
the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  exchange  new  bonds  of  the  State  for 
these  at  one-third  of  par,  with  no  allowance  for  accrued  interest.  The 
railroad  was  required  to  give  the  State  a  mortgage  for  the  amount  of 
the  new  bonds.^*  Presumably  this  one  group  of  bonds  issued  by  the 
Reconstruction  Government  of  1868  was  recognized  because  the 
proceeds  of  the  bonds  were  honestly  used  and  because  the  whole 
transaction  could  be  adjusted  fairly  easily.  "No  record  of  the  ex- 
change of  these  bonds  is  found.  Apparently,  however,  the  exchange 
took  place. 

At  this  time  one  more  attempt  was  made  to  use  for  bond  retire- 
ment some  of  the  state-owned  stocks  in  private  companies.  The  ex- 
change of  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal  Company  stock  for 
pre-war  bonds  was  authorized,  to  be  made  at  par  before  January  1, 
1880,  with  no  accrued  interest  allowed  on  the  bonds.^^  During  the 
following  year  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  bonds  were  retired 
under  this  proposal.  At  the  subsequent  session  of  the  legislature  the 
offer  was  renewed,^^  but  it  seems  that  no  more  bonds  were  forth- 
coming. 


"  Soe  issue  of  March  2.    1R79. 

"  Public  Laws,  1879.  Ch.  180,  p.  336. 

»  Ibid.,  Ch.  305,  p.  481. 

^Ibid.,  1881.  Ch.  239,  p.  452. 
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Adjustment  of  the  Construction  Bonds 

None  of  the  above  acts  provided  any  settlement  for  the  construction 
bonds,  issued  to  buy  stocks  in  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  income  on  the  stocks  owned  by  the  State  in 
this  road  was  being  received  and  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bondholders  by  a  receiver  appointed  by  the  federal  court.  For  this 
reason  the  state  treasurer  was  unable  to  state  exactly  how  much 
interest  had  accrued  on  these  bonds,  but  he  estimated  it  at  about  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  1880. ^"^  It  was  important  that  some 
provision  be  made  for  these  bonds,  for  they  would  mature  in  1883-85 
and,  if  no  provision  were  made  by  that  time,  the  holders  would  be 
able  to  sell  the  stocks  pledged  as  security.  Because  of  the  strong 
legal  position  of  the  bondholders,  this  portion  of  the  debt  could  not 
be  adjusted  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  parts. 

The  legislature  of  1879  took  the  first  step  toward  adjustment  by 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  negotiate  with  the 
bondholders.  This  commission  was  authorized,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  governor  and  treasurer,  to  contract  and  agree  with 
the  bondholders  for  the  refunding  of  the  old  bonds  into  new  forty- 
year  bonds  bearing  not  over  6  per  cent  interest,  on  such  terms  as 
could  be  arranged.     The  new  bonds  should: 

...  in  all  respects  stand  in  the  place  of  and  be  entitled  to  the  same 
securities  as  are  the  old  bonds  and  coupons  aforesaid,  and  shall  have 
the  same  lien  on  the  stock  of  the  state  in  the  said  railroad  company 
which  the  old  bonds  and  coupons  now  have,  and  the  public  treasurer 
shall  apply  the  dividends  received  by  the  state  on  its  stock  in  said 
company  to  the  payment  of  the  coupons  on  said  new  bonds.^* 

As  members  of  this  commission  the  governor  appointed  George 
Davis,  Montford  McGehee,  and  Donald  Bain.  In  November,  1880, 
the  bondholders  submitted  to  the  commission  a  proposal  for  settles 
ment  which  provided  that  they  should  surrender  all  bonds  with  all 
coupons  due  after  October,  1877  attached ;  coupons  due  before  that 
date  were  to  be  paid  out  of  dividends  received  from  the  railroad. 
In  exchange  they  were  to  receive,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  principal 
of  the  old  bonds,  new  forty-year,  6  per  cent  lx)nds,  \Wth  the  first 
interest  coupon   falling  due  April   1,    1881.      Any  surplus  of   the 


"  Trfa/iurer'it  Report,   1880,   p.    9. 

"  Public  Laws,   1879,  Ch.   138,   p.  261. 
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dividends  on  the  state-owned  stocks,  after  paying  interest  on  the 
bonds,  was  to  constitute  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  the  bond  issue. ^* 

This  proposal  was  not  accepted  at  the  time  because  the  governor 
wished  the  legislature  to  pass  on  it.  Both  he  and  the  commission 
strongly  urged  the  approval  of  the  proposal  when  it  was  presented  to 
the  legislature  in  1881.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  bonds  were 
nearing  maturity  and  that  action  was  needed ;  that  with  the  railroad 
dividends  as  they  were  then,  the  State  would  save  about  $12,300 
per  year,  which,  in  the  forty  years  the  bonds  were  to  run,  would 
pay  about  three-fourths  of  the  debt.  In  conclusion,  the  commission 
stated  that  such  a  settlement  might  seem  to  be  a  discrimination  against 
the  holders  of  other  state  bonds,  but  that  this  was  unavoidable.  In 
the  words  of  the  commission : 

The  State  felt  constrained  to  consult  the  necessities  of  her  people 
in  the  former  adjustment,  hut  here  she  has  no  such  option.  Property 
is  pledged  for  the  payment  of  these  bonds,  and  the  bonds  must  be  pro- 
vided for,  or  the  property  will  be  sold.^** 

In  spite  of  the  importuning,  however,  the  legislature  took  no 
action,  and  the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  commission,  the 
governor,  and  the  treasurer.  Finally,  on  June  14,  1882,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  with  the  bondholders.^^  The  plan  agreed  upon 
was  very  similar  to  the  one  first  submitted.  New  bonds  were  to  be 
given  for  the  old  ones,  par  for  par.  The  old  bonds  were  to  be 
delivered  with  all  coupons  due  on  or  after  July  1,  1878  attached; 
those  due  before  that  date  were  to  be  paid  out  of  money  then  held 
by  the  receiver  or  out  of  the  surplus  of  dividends  over  interest  pay- 
ments in  the  future.  The  new  bonds  were  to  begin  to  draw  interest 
on  October  1,  1882,  "...  it  being  the  intention  of  this  contract 
that  the  bondholders  shall  rebate  to  the  State  two  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  of  interest  on  each  bond  delivered  for  renewal. '^^^  Any 
surplus  of  dividends  over  interest  payments  was  to  go  into  a  sinking 
fund,  as  in  the  previous  plan.  No  time  limit  was  set  for  the  ex- 
change of  the  bonds.  The  certificates  for  the  stocks  owned  by  the 
State  in  the  railroad  were  to  be  held  by  the  state  treasurer,  when 


^  Legvtlative  Documents,  1881,  Document  No.   15. 
'o  Ibid.      See  also  Governor's  Messa4!t),  1881,  pp.  26-28. 

"C.  K.  Brown,  A  State  Movement  in  Railroad  Development,  Chapel  Hill   (1928)  p.  271. 
"  Governor's  Message,   1883,  Appendix  D.      This  amounted  to  $670,800  on  the  bonds  then 
outstanding.     Trea^surer's  Report,  1882,  p.   9. 
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returned  by  the  receiver,  until  the  bonds  were  paid  in  full,  and  no 
prior  lien  could  be  given  on  them. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  declared  to  be  the  intention  and  meaning  of 
the  contract  that  the  new  bonds  were, 

.  .  .  given,  not  in  payment,  but  in  renewal  and  extension  only,  of  the 
old  bonds,  and  without  prejudice  of  the  lien  of  the  said  old  bonds  on 
the  State's  stock  in  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company,  which  lien 
is  preserved  unimpaired  for  the  security  of  the  new  bonds  as  fully  as 
the  old  bonds  are  now  secured  thereby.^^ 

This  precaution  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  second  lien  of  the 
bonds  issued  to  aid  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  from  be- 
coming a  first  lien.  The  adjustment  act  had  provided  for  the  ex- 
change of  these  latter  bonds,  but  many  of  them  were  still  outstanding. 

Soon  after  this  agreement  was  reached,  S.  F.  Phillips,  who  had 
succeeded  J.  B.  Batchelor  as  receiver  under  the  Swasey  suit,  paid 
over  to  the  commission  $29,460  out  of  the  funds  held  by  him.^* 
The  exchange  of  bonds  went  forward  as  outlined,  and  by  September 
30,  1882,  $1,720,000  of  the  $2,795,000  had  been  exchanged.  Diffi- 
culties and  litigation  were  encountered  during  the  period  of  con- 
version. 

The  Special  Tax  Bonds 

By  the  various  acts  and  agreements  described  above  it  was  pro- 
posed to  settle  claims  against  the  State  amounting  to  $24,094,600.85 
—$15,672,045  of  principal  and  $8,422,555.85  of  accrued  interest— 
with  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $6,534,511.25  and  some  stock  in  the 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal  Company.  But  there  were  still 
certain  bonds  of  the  State,  mostly  special  tax  bonds,  which  had  not 
been  provided  for  in  any  way.    These  bonds  were  as  follows : 

Purpose  of  Issue  Authority  for  Issue  Amount 

Chatham  R.  R Ord.  Conv.  Jan.  10,  1862..  $      215,000 

Chatham  R.  R Ch.  19,  Ord.  Conv.,  1868..       1,030,000 

Penitentiary  Ch.  61,  Laws,  1868 44,000 

Western   R.   R Ch.  28,  Laws,  1868-69 1,320,000 

Western  North  Carolina 
R.  R Ch.  24,  Laws,  1868 4,000,000 


'^  Oovrrrwr'a  Mettagf,  1883,   Appendix  D. 

**  Axiditor'9  eport,  1882,  p.  3.  About  this  time  th*  decr««  in  the  8w»8ey  suit  wag  amended 
to  allow  the  state  treasurer,  instead  of  the  receiver  appointed  by  the  court,  to  rtHseive  dividends 
from  the  railroad. 
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Western  I^ortli  Carolina 

R  R Ch.  20,  Laws,  1868-68 $  2,640,000 

Wilmington,  Charlotte,  and 

Rutherford  R.  R Ch.  21,  Laws,  1868-69 3,000,000 

Williamston  and  Tarboro 

R.  R Ch.  7,  Laws,  1868-69 300,000 

Atlantic,  Tennessee,  and 

Ohio  R.   R Ch.  31,  Laws,  1868-69 106,000 


Total - .-  $12,655,000 

On  these  bands  interest  to  the  amount  of  about  $7,000,772  had 
accumulated,^^  making  a  total  of  $19,655,772.  These  were  the  bonds 
so  bitterly  hated  by  the  people  of  the  State,  who  were  determined 
never  to  pay  them.  In  order  to  settle  the  matter  finally,  and,  so 
far  as  it  could,  to  make  payment  impossible  in  the  future,  the  legis- 
lature of  1879  initiated  a  constitutional  amendment  which  prohibited 
payment.  This  was  an  amendment  to  section  6,  Article  I,  of  the 
constitution  and  was  as  follows ; 

.  .  .  nor  shall  the  General  Assembly  assume  or  pay,  or  authorize  the 
collection  of  any  tax  to  pay,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  expressed  or 
implied,  any  debt  or  bond  incurred  or  issued  by  authority  [of  the 
Convention  of  1868,  the  legislature  of  1868,  1868-69,  or  1869-70]  except 
the  bonds  issued  to  fund  the  interest  on  the  old  debt  of  the  State,  unless 
the  proposing  to  pay  the  same  shall  have  first  been  submitted  to  the 
people  and  by  them  ratified  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  State,  at  a  regular  election  held  for  that  purpose.^^ 

When  the  people  ratified  this  amendment  the  following  year,  there 
was  no  room  left  to  doubt  that  this  part  of  the  debt  had  been 
repudiated. 

It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that  the  bonds  issued  to  aid  the  Chatham 
Railroad,  authorized  by  the  Convention  of  1862,  were  not  covered 
by  the  amendment.  This  was  the  only  issue  outstanding  which  was 
floated  during  the  War  under  authority  of  an  act  passed  after  the 
War  started.  It  did  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  any  of  the 
above  acts,  and  thus  these  bonds  were  left  unprovided  for.  What 
their  fate  eventually  was  does  not  appear. 

Such  were  the  plans  by  which  the  State  proposed  to  settle  total 
claims,  valid  or  invalid,  of  approximately  $43,750,000   with  new 

*"  Since  these  bonds  were  held  to  be  invalid  from  the  first,  it  is  incorrect,  strictly  speaking, 
to  say  that  interest  accumulated  on  them;  but  the  treasurer  computed  the  interest  that 
would  have  been  due. 

"•  Publk   Laws,  1879,   Ch.  268,  p.  436. 
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bonds  to  the  amount  of  $6,534,511.25.  The  fact  that  these  trans- 
actions involved  the  outright  repudiation  of  $12,655,000  of  bonds, 
the  validity  of  which,  in  the  most  favorable  light  possible,  was  quite 
doubtful,  has  received  wide  and  lasting  publicity.  A  more  sig- 
nificant fact,  it  would  seem,  is  that  these  same  transactions  included 
the  refusal  of  the  State  to  meet  claims  totaling  $17,933,613.25,  the 
validity  of  which  was  never  questioned.  Probably  the  reason  why 
the  latter  claims  have  received  comparatively  little  attention  is  that 
most  of  them  were  soon  surrendered  and  canceled  under  the  compro- 
mise agreements,  and  thus  could  not  be  used  as  grounds  for  action 
against  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the  repudiated  bonds  have 
remained  outstanding,  to  appear  time  after  time  as  a  source  of  worry 
and  trouble  to  the  State. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  favored  treatment  given  the  holders 
of  the  construction  bonds.  Through  an  unusual  interpretation  by 
the  courts,  private  bondholders  were  able,  in  effect,  to  enforce  a 
contract  against  the  State  in  spite  of  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  and 
collected,  in  full,  the  principal  of  their  debt,  giving  up  only  four 
years'  interest.  Unable  to  plead  inability  in  this  case,  the  State  had 
to  pay.  It  was,  indeed,  a  case  of  great  discrimination  which  can- 
not be  justified  except  upon  legal  and  technical  grounds.  As  a 
matter  of  good  faith,  the  holders  of  the  other  bonds  making  up  the 
recognized  debt  were  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  holders 
of  the  construction  bonds. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESSIONAL 
ELECTIONS.  1803-1810 

By  D.  H.  Gilpatbick 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  from  1790  to  1815  wlien  Federalists 
and  Jeffersonian  Republicans  were  struggling  for  supremacy  in 
national  and  state  politics,  North  Carolina,  a  state  inhabited  mainly 
by  individualistic  small  farmers,  boasted  that  she  was  "firmly  re- 
publican." The  Federalists,  despite  valiant  efforts  of  able  men  living 
in  the  towns  or  throughout  the  Scotch  Fayetteville  district,  never 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  decisive  lead  in  North  Carolina  as  a  whole. ^ 
Their  successive  failures  can  be  traced  in  the  congressional  elections 
held  throughout  this  period.  Only  in  the  election  of  1798,  when 
the  French  war  scare  could  be  utilized  with  some  degree  of  effective- 
ness, could  the  party  of  "the  rich,  the  well-bom  and  the  able''  claim 
any  marked  degree  of  success,  and  even  in  this  election  the  Federalist 
triumph  was  not  so  great  as  originally  claimed.^  In  1800  the  con- 
gressional election  was  naturally  overshadowed  by  the  presidential 
election  of  the  same  year.  In  spite  of  the  general  enthusiasm  for 
Jefferson,  the  Federalists  again  elected  four  congressmen,  but  this 
time  they  made  no  claims  as  to  the  Federalism  of  the  other  six 
members-elect.  ^ 

In  the  first  five  congressional  elections  held  after  Jefferson's 
elevation  to  the  presidency,  North  Carolina's  steady  Republicanism 
was  amply  demonstrated.  The  elections  of  1803,*  1804,  1806,  1808 
and  1810  gave  evidence  that  the  Federalists  could  not  repeat  their 
pretended  triumph  of  1798.  Only  in  1808,  when  they  could  use 
the  Embargo  as  they  were  using  it  in  the  presidential  election  of  the 
same  year,  did  there  seem  to  be  anything  that  remotely  resembled  a 


^  An  exception  to  this  Republican  triumph  is  to  be  found  in  the  election  of  Federaliat 
governors  in  1798,  1799,  1800,  1801  and  1807.  Davie  was  elected  by  the  Federalist  As- 
sembly of  1798,  while  Benjamin  Williams,  a  mild  Federalist,  was  chosen  in  the  four  latter 
years. 

•  The  members  elected  this  year  were  William  Barry  Grove,  Archibald  Henderson,  Joseph 
Dickson,  William  H.  Hill,  Willis  Alston,  David  Stone,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  Nathaniel 
Macon,  Richard  Stanford  and  Robert  Williams  of  Rockingham.  Federalists  claimed  that 
all  but  the  last  three  represented  their  principles.  See  North  Carolina  Journal,  Aug.  20, 
Oct.    1,    1798.      However,    only  the   first  four  proved  consistent  Federalists   in    Congress. 

'The  delegation  of  1800  was  the  same  as  that  of  1798  with  two  exceptions.  Richard 
Dobbs  Spaight  was  displaced  by  the  uncompromising  Federalist,  John  Stanly,  in  the  Newbem 
District  and  Joseph  Dickson,  Federalist,  was  defeated  by  James  Holland,  Republican,  in 
the    Morgan    District. 

*  This  election  was  held  in  1803  instead  of  1802  because  the  Assembly  of  1801  had  failed 
to  pass  a  law  redistricting  the  state  for  the  twelve  members  to  which,  instead  of  the  former 
ten.  North  Carolina  was  entitled  by  the  Census  of  1800.  The  necessary  law  was  passed  by 
the  Assembly  of  1802  and  the  elections  were  held  in  August,    1803. 
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Federalist  revival,  and  even  in  that  year  the  Federalists  could  capture 
but  three  seats  in  Congress,  those  of  the  Newbern,  Fayetteville  and 
Salisbury  districts.' 

Nine  out  of  the  twelve  districts  regularly  returned  Republican 
members  throughout  this  decade.  In  the  Warren  District,^  Nathaniel 
Maccn  who  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Congresses  (he  arrived  late  at  the  Tenth 
Congress  but  his  affiliation  with  the  Quids  would  doubtless  have  pre- 
cluded his  reelection)  met  with  no  opposition  whatsoever.  Even 
the  strongly  Federalist  Minerva,  which  was  so  fond  of  holding  up 
to  ridicule  Republican  congressmen  in  general  and  Alston,  Stanford, 
Holland  and  Duncan  M'Farland  in  particular,  occasionally  spoke 
kindly  of  this  veteran  legislator. "^  Richard  Stanford,  whose  political 
creed  was  for  a  time  but  a  replica  of  Macon's,  was  continually  re- 
elected from  the  Hillsborough  District;*  but  no  such  unanimity  of 
feeling  marked  his  successive  reelections  as  did  those  of  Macon.  In 
1803  he  was  opposed  by  Nathaniel  Jones  of  White  Plains,  a  Federal- 
ist.® Stanford's  classical  education  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
a  Republican  in  the  days  when  Republicanism  was  not  fashionable 
did  not  appear  as  valuable  assets  to  the  Federalists  of  the  district. ^^ 
His  delayed  circular  letter,^^  the  authorship  of  which  was  attributed 
to  William  Duane,  and  his  reported  distribution  through  the  district 
of  pieces  of  the  mammoth  Jefferson  cheese^^  afforded  his  adversaries 
good  campaign  material,^^  but  he  was  reelected  by  a  large  majority.^* 
In  1804,  he  encountered  no  opposition. ^'^     By  1806,  his  member- 


"  John  Steele,  highly  pleased  at  the  reBults  of  this  election,  wrote  to  Wade  Hampton  of 
South  Carolina,  "A  little  more  Embargo — a  little  more  mystery  concerning  our  affairs  with 
France — a  few  more  military  inquiries  like  that  of  Col.  Duane,  Printer,  will  cure  the 
people  every  where  of  their  delusions."  See  Papers  of  John  Steele  (edited  by  H.  McO. 
Wagstaff,  Raleigh,  1924),  Vol.  II,  pp.  558-559,  The  Minerr^a,  Aug.  25,  1808  r<>joiced  in 
the  election  of  three  Federalists  and  one  anti-Embargo  Republican,  William  Kennedy  of  the 
Tar  River  District.  The  issue  of  Sept.  29,  1808  contains  a  similar  statement.  The  Em- 
bargo was  warmly  debated  by  the   opposing  candidates. 

•  District  6  by  law  of  1802  and  composed  of  Franklin,  Warren,  Granville  and  Nash 
counties. 

'^Minerva,  May  30,  1803  conceded  that  Macon  and  Stone  merited  "a  more  liberal  oppo- 
sition" than  other  Republican  members  of  Congress.  Stone  was  later  attacked  by  this 
paper.  Minerva,  Oct.  29,  Nov.  12,  1804  praised  Macon  for  not  accepting  the  favor  of 
William  Davidson,  Republican  editor  of  the  Warrenton  Mesaenger.  Ibid.,  Dec.  24,  1807, 
warmly    commended    Macon    for   his    vote    against    Jefferson's   gunboat   program. 

•  District    8,    Wake,    Orange    and    Chatlinm    counties. 

•  Thore  were  two  politicians  of  the  same  name  in  Wake  County  at  this  time.  They  were 
distinguished    as   Nathaniel   Jones   of    Whit^    Plains   and    Nathaniel   Jones   of    Crab   Tree   Creek. 

^'' Raleiffh  Register,  May  2,  9,  16,  1803.  His  critics,  four  years  earlier,  had  admittt^d  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  but  had  maintainod  that  he  knew  nothing  of  history  and 
politics. 

'^  Congressmen  at  this  time  wore  expected  to  give  their  constituents  a  summary  of  con- 
gressional  proceedings   through    the   medium   of    a    circular   letter. 

'*  This  was   a   large  cheese  presented    to  Jefferson   by    admirers   in   Massachusetts. 

^  Miners- a,  Mar.    14,   21,    Apr.  4,   May    16,   23,    1803. 

^*  Ibid.,  Aug.   15.    1803;   Rnleiph  Reohter.  Aug.   15,   22,    1803. 

^Ibid.,   Aug.    13.    1804;    Minerva.   Aug.    13,    1804. 
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ship  in  the  faction  of  the  Quids  had  made  him  acceptable  to  the  local 
Federalists  and  "united  the  wishes  of  both  parties  in  his  favor"  so 
that  he  was  reelected  without  difficulty. -^^  Federalist  support  was  again 
forthcoming  in  1808  although  Duncan  Cameron,  an  avowed  Federal- 
ist, was  a  rival  candidate.  Though  there  were  Republicans  who 
were  not  pleased  with  Stanford's  recent  votes  in  Congress,^''  and  who 
doubted  whether  he  still  merited  the  name  of  Republican,^^  he  was 
again  elected  by  a  large  majority,  his  victory  being  attributed  by 
the  extreme  Federalists  to  the  fact  that  the  Republicans  had  in- 
dustriously circulated  reports  that  the  election  of  Cameron  would 
mean  monarchy,  direct  taxes,  and  more  gag  laws.-^®  In  1810,  he 
was  reelected  vrithout  opposition,  the  Federalists  once  more  propos- 
ing to  endorse  him.^^ 

Willis  Alston,  who  after  1798  had  betrayed  the  hopes  of  the 
Federalists  even  as  had  Spaight  and  Stone,  was  successively  re- 
elected from  the  Halifax  District,^^  but  not  without  repeated  oppo- 
sition. The  election  of  1803  in  this  fertile  Roanoke  country  was 
one  of  the  hottest  political  fights  that  North  Carolina  had  seen. 
William  R.  Davie,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  Federalists 
to  offer  as  a  candidate,  now  participated  for  the  last  time  in  North 
Carolina  politics.  The  Federalists,  for  a  time,  were  hopeful  because 
there  were  two  Republican  candidates,  but  Charles  Jacocks  withdrew 
in  favor  of  Alston.^^  The  "ashes  of  1800''  were  "again  blown  into 
a  perfect  flame"  and  the  whole  district  was  "in  commotion"  for  two 
months.  Davie  was  denounced  as  a  "monarchist,  and  the  intended 
King  of  the  Federalists  to  the  Southward,"^^  and  there  were  hints 
of  "shameful  intrigue"  and  even  physical  intimidation  upon  the 
part  of  Alston's  friends.^*  Be  that  as  it  may,  Alston  was  elected  by 
a  majority  of  823.^^  Davie  interpreted  his  defeat  as  but  further 
evidence  of  the  "low  degraded  system  of  North  Carolina"  which 


^*  Raleigh  Register^  June  23,   July   7,   Aug.    18,   25,    1806. 

^''Raleigh  Register,  June  2,   July  28,   Aug.    4,    1808;   Minerva,   Aug.    11,    1808. 
^^  Ibid.,  Aug.   18,   1808;   Raleigh  Register,  Aug.   18,   1808. 

■>»  Minen^a,    Aug.    18,    1808. 

'^Raleigh  Register,  Aug.  16,  1810;  Star,  Aug.  16,  1810;  Minerva,  Mar.  1,  Mar.  15, 
1810    contained   Federalist   tributes   to    Stanford. 

^  District  2,  Halifax,  Northampton,  Bertie  and  Martin  counties,  sometimes  called  the 
Roanoke   District. 

'^Raleigh  Register,   Aug.    8,    1803;    Edenton   Gazette,   July    27,    1810. 

2»  Papers  of  John  Steele,  Vol.  I,  pp.  405-407,  Davie  to  John  Steele,  Aug.  20,  1803  ;  Davie 
Papers,   p.  92,  letter  of   Davie,   May  2,   1803    (postscript). 

»*3/in«rm,   Aug.   29,    Sept.    19,    1803. 

'^Raleigh  Register,  Aug.  29,  1803;  Minerva,  Aug.  6,  1804  said  that  this  election  ,<(aw 
the  "puny  mind  of  Willis  Alston  preferred  to  the  great  talents  and  independent  charncter  of 
General    Davie." 
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was  only  an  "appendage  to  the  Old  Dominion'^^^  and  two  years  later 
he  withdrew  "in  silent  dignity"  from  the  state  of  whose  future  he  so 
greatly  despai'red  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  South 
Carolina.^^ 

After  1803,  Alston  never  again  encountered  so  distinguished  an 
adversary.  In  1804  he  defeated  a  rival  Republican,  John  M.  Binford, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  opponents  in  1798.^®  In  1806,  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  vanquishing  William  Cherry,  something  of  a  youthful 
prodigy  supported  by  the  Federalists.^®  In  1808,  he  disposed  of 
Daniel  Mason,  another  Republican  who  had  Federalist  support.'^  In 
1810,  the  campaign  had  something  of  the  bitterness  of  that  of  1803, 
Alston^s  rival  this  time  being  Joseph  H.  Bryan  of  Bertie  County, 
the  man  who  was  to  be  elected  five  years  later.  A  violent  pamphlet 
war  marked  this  contest  and  the  Edenton  Gazette  was  filled  with 
controversial  letters.^^  Alston  was,  however,  reelected  by  a  majority 
of  932  votes.^^  Throughout  this  period  Alston  was  attacked  by 
the  Minerva  which  christened  him  "Little  Finis."**  Having  had 
personal  differences  with  John  Randolph  in  1804,*^  he  did  not,  like 
Macon  and  Stanford,  join  the  ranks  of  the  Quids,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  for  a  time  the  most  influential  member  from  JSTorth 
Carolina  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress  and  a  much  truer  Jeffer- 
sonian,  temporarily,  than  Macon.**^ 

James  Holland  whom  the  Minerva  unceasingly  cited  along  with 
Alston,  Stanford  and  M'Farland,  as  proof  of  North  Carolina's  de- 
graded representation,  was  reelected  for  four  more  successive  terms 
after  1800  from  the  Morgan  District.*^     In  1803,  the  Federalists 


'^Papers  of  John  Steele,  Vol.  I,  pp.  414-415,   Davie  to  John   Steele.   Sept.  25.    1803. 

'"North   Carolina  Journal,   Not.    18,    1805;    Minerva,   Feb.    24,    1806. 

'^  Raleiffh  Register,  Apr.  9,  June  4,  Aug.  20,  1804;  Minerva,  Aug.  20,  27,  1804;  Edenton 
Gazette,  July  27,   1810. 

»ifin«rva,  Feb.  24,  Mar.  8,  1806;  Raieigh  Regiater,  Aug.  25.  1806;  Edenton  Oazrtte, 
July  27,  1810;  Star,  Oct.  28,  1809.  Cherry's  obituary  said  that  his  abilities  and  ac^uire- 
mentR  were  probably  superior  to  those  of  any  other  graduate  of  the  UniTersity  of  North 
Carolina. 

^Raleigh  Register,  Aug.  25.  1808;  Edenton  Gazette,  July  27,  1810.  Mason  had  voted 
for  resolutions  endorsing  Jefferson   in  the  Assembly   of   1807. 

■»  Edenton  Gazette,  July  27.  1810  contains  a  lengthy  letter  from  "Seventy-Six"  who 
stigmatized  Alston's  whole  public  career  and  dwelt  upon  his  methods  in  his  five  prer«»ding 
«lections;  Ibid.,  Aug.  31,  1810  contains  an  answer  from  "A  Republican  of  1810"  (nlao 
printed   as   a   preelection   handbill).      Bryan   was  herein    accused   of   a    Federalist   conversion. 

^Raleigh  Register,   Aug.    16,    23.    1810;   Jfin^ri'a,   Aug.   28,    1810. 
1805. 

'^  Ibid.,  May  30,    1803,   May  28,    1804,   Dec.   24,    1807;   Raleigh    Register,  Apr.   22.   Mav    6 
1805.  ... 

"Sawyer,  Lemuel,  Biography  of  John  Randolph  (New  York.  1844),  pp.  42-43;  Minerva 
Feb.  27,  Mar.  12.  Aug.  6.  Nov.  12.  1804.  Randolph  and  Alston  had  another  personal  en- 
counter in  1811.  See  Adams.  Henry.  John  Randolph  (Boston.  1898).  p.  263  and  Federal 
Republican   (Newbern),   Sept.   5.   1812. 

'^Minerva,    Dec.    24.    1807;    Annals    of    Congress,    9    Congress.    1    session     pp     gsO-.Sl      2 
session,    pp.    337-38.    344.    463.    607;    Ibid..    10    CongrcRS,    1    nession,    pp.    840     843     Q23-25 
1317-18,  1434-37,  2  spssion,  pp.  475.  1303-04.  k  .  . 

••District  11,  Burke,   Lincoln,   Buncombe  and   Rutherford  counties. 
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in  this  western  extremity  of  the  State  voted  for  William  Tate,  a 
Jefferson  elector  of  1800,  in  preference  to  HoUand.^^  In  1804  and 
1806,  he  was  elected  without  opposition.^*  In  1808,  he  was  re- 
elected over  four  rivals  (none  of  them  claimed  by  the  Federalists) 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  800.^®  He  was  accused  by  the  Minerva 
in  1809  of  staying  away  from  Congress  in  order  to  lobby  before  the 
!N'orth  Carolina  legislature  for  a  land  warrant  of  5000  acres.^^  Gales, 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  Register,  vigorously  defended  HoUand,^^  but 
this  circumstance  may  have  contributed  to  his  voluntary  retirement, 
for  he  was  not  a  candidate  in  1810;  the  Morgan  District  this  year 
sent  to  Congress  another  Republican,  Israel  Pickens  who  defeated 
Felix  Walker  and  John  Stevelie.*^ 

The  Rockingham  District*'  showed  the  same  political  uniformity 
which  characterized  the  Warren,  Hillsborough,  Halifax  and  Morgan 
Districts.  Robert  Williams,  the  farmer-lawyer  representative,'**  was 
rewarded  for  his  unswerving  Republicanism,  first  by  a  commissioner- 
ship  in  connection  with  the  Georgia  cession  of  1802,*^  and  later  with 
the  governorship  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.*^  His  brother, 
Marmaduke  Williams,  was  elected  to  fill  his  place  in  Congress  in 
1803  (not  without  charges  of  family  intrigue  being  made  by  the 
Minerva)  when  a  Federalist  candidate,  Anton  Brown,  received  but 
102  votes.*^  Reelected  in  1804  and  1806,**  the  first  time  with  no 
opposition,  the  second  over  Theophilus  Lacey,  Williams  retired,  and 
in  1808  James  Cochrane,  Republican,  defeated  Solomon  Graves  and 
Theophilus  Lacey.      In   1810    Cochrane   again   defeated   Lacey,    a 


'^Raleigh  Register,  Aug.  29,   Sept.   5,   1803. 

'^  Ibid.,  Aug.  20,  1804,  Aug.  25,  1806;  Minerva,  Aug.  27,  1804;  North  Caroliim  Journal, 
Sept.    1.    1806. 

^Raleigh  Register,  Sept.  8,  1808;  Minerva,  Sept.  8,  1808.  The  rirals  were  Felix  Walker, 
William  Porter,   William  Tate  and  M'Lain. 

*^  Minerra,  Dec.   21,    1809,  Jan.  4,    May   3,   1810. 

*i  Raleigh  Register,  Dec.  28,   1809,  May  10,    1810. 

*^  Ibid.,  Aug.  30,  1810;  Star,  Aug.  30,  1810.  Holland  removed  to  Tennessee  where  he 
died  in  1823.  In  1816  Lewis  Williams,  Republican  representative  from  the  Rockingham 
District,  wrote  to  William  Lenoir  regretting  that  Pickens  was  not  again  a  candidate  and 
adding,  "It  has  (jieretofore)  been  the  misfortune  of  our  state  not  to  be  so  respectably 
represented  as  it  might  be.  When  James  Holland,  Cochran  and  Duncan  M'Farland  and 
some  others"  were  in  Congress  "it  was  our  lot  not  to  be  esteemed  so  highly  as  we  desired" 
and  "James  Holland  and  Duncan  M'Farland  were  but  indifferent  samples"  of  North  Carolina 
morality.  This  letter  is  in  the  Lenoir  Papers  in  possession  of  Mrs.  R.  T.  Lenoir,  Yndkin 
Valley,  N.  C.  Copy  of  this  and  similar  letters  in  possession  of  Mrs.  D.  H.  Sutton,  Forest 
City.    N.    C. 

*^  District  9,  Guilford,  Rockingham,  Caswell,  Person  and  Randolph  counties. 

**  Williams  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1796,  1798  and  1800.  He  should  not  be  confused 
with  Robert  Williams,  Federalist,  of  Pitt  County  who  was  active  in  North  Carolina  politics 
at   the   same    time. 

*^  Raleigh  Register,   Aug.    15,    1803;    Minerva,   Aug.    15,    1803. 

**  Raleigh  Register,  Apr.  22,  June  10,  July  8,  Oct.  28,  1805,  Jan.  27,  June  23,  1806. 
Williams  resigned  the  governorahip  in  1809  and  removed  to  Ix>uisiana  where  he  died  in  1836. 

*^  Ibid.,  Aug.  15,  22,  29,  Sept.  5,  1803;  Minerva,  Aug.  15,  1803.  There  were  two  other 
Republican    candidates,    Theophilus    Lacey    and    William    Nash. 

*' Minerva,  Aug.  20,  1804,  Sept.  8,  1806;  Raleigh  Register,  Aug.  20.  1804,  Sept.  1,  8, 
1806;   North   Carolina  Journal,  Aug.  27,    1804,    Sept.    15,    1806. 
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perennial  Republican  candidate  from  this  district.**®  After  the 
election  of  1803,  the  Federalists  did  not  put  up  a  candidate. 

One  other  western  district  was  found  continuously  adhering  to  the 
Bepublican  cause.  This  was  the  Surry  District.^®  Here  in  1803 
the  voters,  in  spite  of  the  pronouncement  of  William  Boylan,  editor 
of  the  Minerva,  that  a  man  who  had  voted  against  a  division  of  the 
public  printing  in  1802  could  not  be  deemed  a  ^'proper  person'^  for 
such  an  honor,*^  the  voters  chose  Joseph  Winston,  a  major  at  King's 
Mountain  and  a  member  of  the  Third  Congress.  He  was  elected 
over  an  avowed  Federalist,  Mussendine  Matthews,  a  candidate  of 
1800,°^  and  also  over  three  other  Republicans,  William  Lenoir,^* 
George  Houser  and  Meshack  Franklin.  The  last  named,  a  brother 
of  Jesse  Franklin,  United  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  was 
taken  to  task  by  the  Minerva  for  the  sin  of  plagiarism.^'*  In  1804, 
Winston  defeated  Franklin,  his  sole  opponent.^^  In  1806,  he  left  the 
field  to  Franklin  who  was  elected  this  year  defeating  William  Lenoir 
and  Peter  Eaton. ^®  In  1808,  Franklin  defeated  Joseph  Winston  and 
James  Martin,'^^  while  in  1810  he  was  elected  without  opposition.^® 
After  1803,  when  Matthews  had  received  but  413  votes,  the  Federalists 
bowed  to  the  inevitable  in  this  territory  also. 

The  Salisbury  District,*®  not  long  since  the  battle  ground  of  Re- 
publican Matthew  Locke,  ^^honest  farmer,''  and  Federalist  Archibald 
Henderson,  "professional  gentleman,"  alone  of  the  western  districts 
broke  the  monotony  of  Republican  success  and  even  here  the  Federal- 
ists did  not  prevail  in  this  decade  until  1808.  In  1803,  Nathaniel 
Alexander,  Princeton  graduate  and  physician,  whose  talents  even 


*»  Raleiph  Heniittrr.  June  23,  Aug,  25,  1808,  Sept.  6,  1810;  Star,  July  5,  Sept.  6,  IfllO; 
Minerva,   .June   23.    1808. 

■*>  Dii'triot  12.  Surry,  Stokes.  Iredell,  Wilkes  and  Ashe  counties.  This  is  occasionally 
referred   to  as  the  SaU'm  or  Iredoll   Dintrict. 

"  M-nfTi-a,  June  13,  July  18,  1K03.  The  Minerva  frequently  cast  o.«?peraions  upon  Winston's 
conduct  dnrinjc  the  Revolution.  Throuffhout  this  decade  the  Minerva  sought  either  to  wrest 
the  public   printing  from   the   Regirter  or  to  have  it  divided   between   the  two    RrjIoiTh    pnpers. 

"  Rnleiifh  Register,  June  13.  1803;  Minerva,  June  13  to  July  4,  1803  contained  Matthews'a 
announcement.  Matthews  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  dnrina:  the  whole 
decade  of  the  1790'.s  and  had  served  as  speaker  of  that  body  in  the  sessions  of  1797,  1798 
and    1799. 

"William  Lenoir,  a  R»»vohitionary  leader,  had  lonp  been  prominent  in  the  ^fFiirs  of 
western  North  Carolina.  He  had  served  as  speaker  of  the  North  Carolina  Senate  in  the 
sessions,    17901794. 

**  ifin^rva,  Aujf-  29,  1803  stated  that  ho  had  "imposed  on  tlie  sovereign  People  ns  his 
own  electinneerinff  speeches,  memorized  verbatim  from  an  oration  delivered  by  Piorpont 
Edwards  at   New    Haven,   Conn,   on   the   fourth   day   of   March   last." 

^  Raieijjh   Register,   Au^.   20,   Sept.    3,    1804;    Afinerra,    Ausr.   20,   27.    1804. 

^Raleigh  Register,  July  7,  14,  Auff.  2.S,  Sept.  1,  8,  1806;  North  CaroHna  Jnurna'.  <3««pt. 
8,  1806.  One  of  William  lienoir's  campaign  circulars  of  1806  is  to  be  found  with  the 
Lenoir   Pap^'rs   in   the   Librarv   of   the   University   of    North    Carolina. 

f^  Minerva,  July  21,   28,    AuR.   2.5,    1808;   Raieigh    Rrginter.  June   23,    Sept.    1,    1808. 

^  Ibid.,   Aufr.    16,   30,    1810;   Star,  June  29,    Auj;.    16,    1810. 
■*  District   10,   Cabarrus,   Mecklenburg   and   Rowan   counties. 
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the  Federalists  conceded,^^  was  elected  over  Basil  Gaitlier,  a  convert 
to  Federalism  in  1798.*^  In  1804,  Alexander  was  elected  without 
opposition^^  and  when  he  was  elected  governor  in  1805,  Evan 
Alexander,  Republican  lawyer,  was  chosen  as  his  successor  at  a  special 
election  early  in  1806^^  and  reelected  without  opposition  at  the 
regular  August  election  of  the  same  year.^*  The  Embargo  election 
of  1808  brought  defeat  for  the  Republicans  in  this  district  where 
Federalist  sympathy  had  always  been  marked.  Joseph  Pearson, 
Federalist  and  Salisbury  lawyer,  was  elected  over  Robert  Locke,  the 
Republican  candidate.  ^^  In  1810,  Pearson  defeated  Rev.  James 
Wallis,  Republican  teacher  and  preacher,  by  a  majority  of  1033.®^ 
In  common  with  other  Federalists,  Pearson  was  violently  opposed  to 
the  second  war  with  England,  but  he  continued  to  represent  this 
district  until  1815  when  it  lapsed  back  to  Republicanism. 

The  coast  districts  seemed  to  be  as  definitely  committed  to  Re- 
publicanism as  the  districts  of  the  interior,  for,  only  once  during 
the  whole  decade,  and  that  during  the  Embargo  election  of  1808, 
did  the  Federalists  send  one  of  their  men  to  Congress.  This  was  John 
Stanly  of  the  Newborn  District,  a  lawyer  and  a  man  in  whose  talents 
the  Federalists  took  a  great  pride  inasmuch  as  they  frequently  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  northern  papers  praised  him  and  printed 
his  speeches,  a  thing  which  happened  but  rarely  to  the  Republicans.*^ 

The  Edenton  District®^  had  once  provided  such  Federalists  as 
James  Iredell,  Samuel  Johnston  and  Hugh  Williamson,  but  now, 
although  a  second  generation  of  Johnstons  and  Iredells  was  lament- 
ing in  letters  the  degraded  state  of  the  country  and  particularly  of 


*>°  Minerva,  Nov.   26,   1807. 

'^  Ibid.,  June  13,  July  18,  August  29,   1803;  Raleigh  Register,  Aug.  29,   1803. 

*^  Ibid.,  Aug,  20,   1804;  Minerva,  Aug.  20,   1804;   North  Carolina  Journal,  Aug.  27,   1804. 

*^  Raleigh  RegiHer,  Feb.  10,  1806;  Minerva,  Feb.  3,  10,  1806.  Evan  Alexander  was 
opposed   by  another  Republican,   Robert  Locke. 

**  Raleigh  Register,  Aug.  25,   1806;  North  Carolina  Journal,  Aug.   18,    1806. 

^Raleigh  Register,  June  2,  Aug.  25,  Sept.  8,  22,  1808;  Minerva,  May  26,  Aug.  25,  Sept 
8,  1808;  Papers  of  John  Steele  Vol.  II,  pp.  558-559.  The  Raleigh  Register,  Aug.  25,  1808 
announced  that  the  Republican  votes  were  divided  between  Locke  and  Evan  Alexander,  but 
the  issue  of  Sept.  22,  1808  shows  Alexander  with  only  one  vote.  Pearson  carried  Rowan  and 
Cabarrus  counties  while  Locke  had  a  majority  of  373  in  Mecklenburg. 

**  Raleigh  Register,  Aug.  23,  1810;  Minerva,  Aug.  23,  1810;  Knight,  E.  W.,  Public  School 
Education  in  North  Carolina,    (Boston,    1916),   p.   41. 

*''  EderUon  Register,  Sept.  1,  180'8;  Minerva,  Sept.  8,  1808  quotes  New  York  Review  which 
praised  Stanly's  electioneering  address  of  1808.  Minerva,  June  8,  1809  copied  praise  of 
Stanly  from  Freeman's  Journal.  Star,  Feb.  22,  1810  printed  a  speech  of  Stanly's  in  Congresa 
and  remarked^  "Federalists  will  rejoice  that  their  principles  are  advocated  with  such  ability 
and  Republicans  will  feel  proud  that  their  state  is  distinguished  by  the  employment  of  such 
talents." 

•"District  1,  Chowan,  Currituck,  Camden,  Perquimans,  Oates,  Pasquotank  and  Hertford 
eounties. 
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North  Carolina,^^  this  district  was  as  faithfully  Republican  as  any 
back-country  area.  Thomas  Wynns  had  been  chosen  to  Congress 
from  this  district  at  a  special  election  in  1802  after  the  death  of 
Charles  Johnson.^^  Wynns  had  been  state  senator  from  Hertford 
County  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  until  1800. 
In  1798  he  had  been  one  of  the  nine  senators  to  condemn  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts^^  and  in  1801  he  presided  over  the  celebration 
held  at  Murf reesborough  upon  the  announcement  of  Jeiferson^s  election 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.'^^  In  1803  and  1804,  Wynns  was 
reelected  without  any  opposition,  Federalist  or  Republican.*^*  Not 
offering  as  a  candidate  in  1806,  he  was  succeeded  by  Lemuel  Sawyer. 
Sawyer  who  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Demsey  Burgess  (congressman 
from  the  Eden  ton  District  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Congresses)  was 
none  too  successful  as  farmer  or  lawyer  and  appeared  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  writer.^*  He  was  an  avowed  Jeffersonian^^  who  would  give 
no  heed  to  the  blandishments  of  John  Randolph.^®  In  1806  and  1808, 
Sawyer  won  over  William  H.  Murfree,  a  Republican  who  defeated 
him  in  1813.^^  In  1810,  he  was  opposed  by  another  Republican, 
William  S.  Hinton  of  Pasquotank,  the  Federalists  making  a  feeble 
attempt  with  Thomas  Brownrigg.^^  Sawyer  was  elected  over  Hinton 
although  with  a  majority  smaller  than  he  had  received  at  the  two 
preceding  elections.^^  Neither  the  Embargo  nor  the  second  war  with 
England  could  effect  a  restoration  of  Federalism  in  the  Edenton 
District;  and  Thomas  Brownrigg,  whose  candidacy  probably  never 
advanced  far  beyond  the  stage  of  rumor,  was  the  only  Federalist 
aspirant  during  the  period. 

To  the  south  of  the  Edenton  District  lay  the  six  counties  that  made 


*  Charles  E.  Johnson  Collection,  especially  letters  of  James  C.  Johnston  to  James  Iredell. 
Aug.  17,  Auk.  24,  Nov.  27,  1808;  Pettigrew  Papers,  Vol.  II,  pp.  82,  76,  James  Iredell  the 
younger,  to  Ebenezer  Pettigrew,  Jan.  26,  1804,  June  18,  1806.  These  letters  also  give  a 
good  picture  of  politics  at  Princeton. 

^°  Johnson  had  been  elected  to  succeed  David  Stone  who  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by   the  extremely   Republican   Assembly   of    1800. 

»i  Senate  Journal,  1798,  p.  77. 

''^  Raleigh  Register,  Mar.  31,    1801. 

'•/bid.,  Aug.  22,   1803,  Aug.  27.    1804;   Minerva,   July   18,    1803,   Aug.  27,    1804. 

'♦Sawyer,  Lemuel,  Av-tohiopraphy  (New  York,  1844),  pp.  4-7;  h'aleigh  Register.  Dec.  2, 
1805  proposed  to  print  Sawyer's  "Kssays,  Literary,  Political,  and  Dramatic."  Ills  Bi- 
ography of  John  Randolph   was  published   in   New  York  in    1844. 

""Raleigh  Register,  Dec.  17,  1804.  Sawyer  was  a  Jefferson  ^'lector  in  1804  and  upon 
casting  his  vote  delivered  a  panegyric  on  Jefferson  in  the  course  of  wliich  he  said  that  the 
election  of  Jefferson  in  1801  afforded  "a  greater  8ubj«ct  for  joy  and  congratulation  than 
the  capture  of  Cornwallis." 

"  Sawyer,  Lemuel.  liiography  of  John  Randolph,  pp.  29-30  tells  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Randolph  in  1807  and  of  the  latter's  vain  attempts  to  make  him  "a  new  recmit  in  his 
opposition   corps." 

'^''Raleigh  Register.  July  7.  Sept.  1,  15,  1806.  Aug.  25,  1808;  Minrn-a.  Aug.  25,  1808  • 
Edenton  Gazette,  Aug.    18,  25,   1808. 

'»  Ibid.,  Aug.  3,   1810. 

^'Raleigh  Register.   Aug.    23,    1810;    EderUon  Gaxette,   Aug.    24,    1810. 
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up  the  Tar  River  District^^  which  was  throughout  this  period  the 
battle  ground  of  Thomas  Blount  and  William  Kennedy.  Both  men 
were  Republicans  but  Blount,  like  Alston,  Sawyer  and  Holland,  up- 
held the  administration  whereas  Kennedy  was  opposed  to  the  Em- 
bargo and  later  to  the  War  of  1812.  How  close  these  contests  were 
can  be  seen  from  the  slender  majorities  of  the  winning  candidates. 
In  1803,  Kennedy  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  70  votes.^^  In  1804, 
Blount  won  by  99  votes,  having  a  majority  only  in  his  home  county, 
Edgecombe,^^  and  in  1806  his  majority  was  reduced  to  6.*^  In  the 
Embargo  election  of  1808,  Kennedy  won  by  a  majority  of  about  180 
votes.**  The  outcome  this  year  pleased  the  Federalists  who  supported 
Kennedy  rather  than  nominate  a  candidate  of  their  own,  and  the 
Minerva  editorially  declared  that  the  result  of  this  election  could 
be  cited  as  '^another  proof  of  the  rapid  political  changes  which  the 
embargo  has  effected  in  this  state,"  and  observed,  even  though  ad- 
mitting that  the  Embargo  weighed  less  heavily  on  North  Carolina 
than  on  the  other  states,  that  "similar  changes  might  have  been 
effected  in  other  districts  but  no  opposition  was  started  to  the  re- 
election of  the  democratic  candidates."*^  The  rapid  political  changes 
heralded  by  the  Minerva  were  the  election  of  three  Federalists  and 
Kennedy  to  Congress  this  year,  but  in  1810  there  were  only  two 
Federalists  elected  and  Kennedy  gave  up  to  Blount  before  the  con- 
test closed.*^  Blount's  adherence  to  the  administration  did  not  make 
him  any  more  acceptable  than  he  had  formerly  been  to  his  Federalist 
opponents.  In  June,  1808,  the  citizens  of  Tarborough  gave  him  a 
public  dinner  with  the  ardent  Henry  I.  Toole  presiding,  at  which 
time  Blount's  support  of  the  Embargo  was  warmly  commended.*^ 
The  affair  drew  sarcastic  editorial  comments  from  Boylan.**  In 
1809,  it  was  rumored  that  Blount  was  to  be  consoled  for  the  loss  of 
his  seat  in  Congress  by  the  office  of  Postmaster  General,  and  the 
Minerva  opined  that  he  could  be  no  worse  than  Gideon  Granger** 
against  whom  that  journal  was  in  the  habit  of  making  violent  com- 


*>  District  3.  Beaufort,   Hyde,  Pitt,  Edgecombe,  Tyrrell  and  Waehington  counties. 
"^Raleigh  Register,  Aug.  22,  29,   1803.     The  first  issue  stated,   "This,   it  is  well  known,    is 
not  an   election   on  principle,    both    candidates  being   Republican." 
^  Ibid.,  Aug.  20,   27,    1804;   Minerva,  Aug.  27.    1804. 

**  Raleigh  Register,  Sept.   1,   1.5,   1806;   North  Carolina  Journal,   Sept.   8,    1806. 
^  Edenton  Gazette,  Aug.  25,    1808, 
'^Minerva,   Aug.   2.5,    1808. 

"^  Raleigh  Register,  Aug.   16.   30,    Sept.  27,    1810;   Star,  Aug.   23,   1810. 
"  Raleigh  Register,  June   16,    1808. 
**^  Minerva,  June   16,    1808. 
*»  Ibid.,  Feb.    16,    1809. 
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plaints.®^  Blount  died  in  1812  before  war  with  England  was  declared, 
and  his  death  removed  one  of  the  characters  against  whom  North 
Carolina  Federalists  had  long  written  and  declaimed,  but  the 
National  Intelligencer  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  North  Carolina's 
"most  useful  and  respected  citizens."®^ 

In  the  Wilmington  District,®^  the  Federalists  did,  at  times,  put  up 
candidates  but  none  of  them  was  elected.  In  1803,  the  ardent 
Federalist,  William  H.  Hill,®^  declined  to  be  a  candidate  again  but 
did  attempt  to  name  as  his  successor,  Alexander  Duncan  Moore,**  a 
man  of  Hill's  political  faith  and  one  who  still  feared  the  "enervating 
spirit  of  Anti-federalism"  which  had  lived  on,  he  stated,  since  1789.®'^ 
Hill's  last  circular  had  been  in  part  a  farewell  address  and  in  part 
an  unmodified  condemnation  of  the  Republican  administration  in- 
cluding Jefferson's  religion.*^  A  "Federal  dinner"  had  been  given 
him  in  Wilmington,  at  which  time  he  had  praised  all  things  Federal- 
ist,*^ but  Republicanism,  none  the  less,  triumphed  in  this  district  from 
1803  as  long  as  the  Federalist  party  existed.  While  Hill  and  his 
followers  were  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
Federalism,  James  Gillespie,  the  "besotted  Irishman"*^  who  had 
already  represented  the  District  in  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Congresses,  was  again  active.  In  his  political  announcement  he 
stated  that  in  spite  of  the  "calumny  of  a  few  Individuals"  he  was 
convinced  that  the  Jefferson  administration  was  "pure,  economical, 
and  just,  and  calculated  to  secure  the  Rights,  Liberties  and  true 
Interest  of  the  People."**  The  greater  part  of  the  voters  of  this 
district  must  have  shared  his  convictions,  for  Gillespie  defeated 
Moore  by  a  majority  of  over  500.^^ 


**  Ihxd.,  June  11,  1807,  Feb.  16.  Mar.  16,  Apr.  6,  Dec.  28,  1809,  Jan.  18,  Feb.  1.  Mar. 
1,   22,   Apr.  5,    ISIO:  Star,  Jan.   18,  Mar.    15.    IHIO. 

*^Ihid.,  Feb.  21,  Mar.  20,  1812;  Raleigh  Register,  Feb.  21,  1812;  Edward  Hooker  in  bin 
"Diary,"  Ameriran  Historical  A»«ociation  Report,  1896,  Vol.  I,  p.  926,  gives  a  character 
gketch   of   Thomas   Blount. 

•*  DiKtrict  5,   New   Hanover,    Brunswick,    Onslow,   Duplin,    Sampson   and    Bladen   counties. 

"  Hill,  combininp  the  vocations  of  lawyer  and  planter  (the  Census  of  1790  listed  him 
with  45  slaves),  resided  near  Wilmington.  He  hnd  been  appointed  District  Attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  North  Carolina  District  by  Georpe  Waahington  and  later  he  was  one 
of  John  Adams's  "midniRht  judges."  He  wps  elected  to  Congress  in  1798  and  in  1800  dis- 
placinir  the  Reptiblican    incumbent,    Jimes   Gillespie. 

**  Raleigh  Register,  Nov.  30,  1802  tells  of  Hill's  efforts  before  the  Superior  Court  at 
Wilmington  and  adds,  "About  two  thirds  of  the  Jury,  according  to  the  last  Wilmington 
paper,  expressed  sentiments  unfavorable  to  the  jioliticnl  conduct  of  Mr.  Hill  and  inimical  to 
the  recommendation   which   he   made  of  his  successor." 

^Minerva,   Mar.   7,    1803,   Moore's  announcement  of  candidacy. 

••Ibid.,  Apr.   4.    11,    1803. 

*>  Ibid..  Apr.    11,   1803. 

•"  An   epithet  bestowed  by  the  Minerva,  Aug.   6.    1804. 

••This  announcement  appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  May  2,  1803  and  in  eisht  later 
issues. 

^'>^  Raleigh   Register,   Aug.   22.    1803. 
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In  1804,  Gillespie  defeated  Samuel  Ashe  and  the  wealthy  planter, 
Benjamin  Smith  who  had  once  been  a  Federalist,^^^  but  Gillespie 
died  before  he  took  his  seat  in  the  E'inth  Congress. ^^^  At  a  special 
election  held  in  August  1805,  Thomas  Kenan,  Eepublican  of  Duplin 
County,  defeated  Benjamin  Smith/^^  In  1806  and  1808,  Kenan 
was  reelected  without  opposition, ^^*  even  though  he  had  voted  in 
Congress  for  the  Embargo  along  with  Alston,  Blount,  Sawyer, 
Meshack  Franklin  and  Marmaduke  Williams.^^^  In  1810,  Kenan 
was  not  a  candidate.  In  this  year  the  Federalists  made  an  attempt 
with  Christopher  Dudley,  a  recent  sufferer  from  the  Embargo,^^^  but 
he  was  defeated  by  nearly  1600  votes  by  William  R.  King,^^^  who 
was  forty-two  years  later  to  be  elected  vice-president  of  the  United 
States.  King  was  reelected  in  1813  so  that  the  war  with  England 
did  not  cause  the  Wilmington  District  to  revert  to  Federalism. ^^^ 

Of  the  four  coast  districts,  the  Newbem  District^^^  alone  afforded 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Federalists.  Here  the  efforts  of  John  Stanly 
and  William  Gaston  were  untiring  and  at  times  successful.  In  1803, 
William  Blackledge,  Republican,  was  opposed  by  the  uncompromis- 
ing Federalist  John  Stanly,  who  had  the  previous  year  killed 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  in  a  duel  fought  over  the  genuineness  of 
Spaight's  Republicanism. ^^^  Blackledge  won  by  a  majority  of  877, 
Stanly  receiving  majorities  only  in  the  three  counties  of  Carteret, 
Greene  and  Jones. -^^^  Thus  the  "slender  understanding  of  Black- 
ledge" prevailed  "over  the  splendid  merit  of  Mr.  Stanly."^-^^  In 
1804,  the  year  of  triumphant  Republicanism    (all  of   the   State's 


'^^^RcHeigh  Register,  Aug.  27,  1804;  Phillips,  U.  B.,  "The  South  Carolina  Federalists," 
Ainerican  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  Nos.  3  and  4,  p.  782  gives  a  letter  from.  William 
Smith  to  R.  Izard  dated  Nov.  3,  1796  telling  of  Benjamin  Smith's  hopes  for  Adams  votes 
in  North  Carolina.  In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jan.  17,  1804,  Timothy  Bloodworth 
observes  that  only  some  slight  courtesy  from  the  Republicans  is  necessary  to  win  Smith  from 
Federalism.     This  letter  is  in  Vol.  CXXVIII  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Papers,  Library  of  Cong^ress. 

'^'^^  Raleigh  Register,  Jan.  28,   1805. 

«»76id.,  Aug.    19,    1805. 

i'»*/6id.,  Aug.  25,  1806,  Aug.  18,  1808;  North  Carolina  Journal,  Sept.  1,  1806;  Minerva, 
Aug.  25,    1808. 

'^'^  Annals  of  Congress,  10  Congress,   pp.   1221-1222;  Raleigh  Register,  Jan.   7,    1808. 

^'>"  A  vessel  of  Dudley's  had  been  seized  for  violating  the  Embargo.  See  Minerva,  Mar.  9, 
1809. 

^"Raleigh   Register,  Aug.  23,   30,    1810. 

^'''  In  1816,  King  was  sent  to  Russia  as  secretary  of  the  American  legation.  Upon  hia 
return,  he  moved  to  Alabama. 

^o*  District   4,    Lenoir,   Craven,   Carteret,   Jones,   Greene,    Wayne  and  Johnston  counties. 

^'>  Raleigh  Register,  Sept.  14,  Oct.  5,  Nov.  30,  1802,  Jan.  11,  1803;  K.  P.  Battle,  "Letters 
of  Nathaniel  Macon,  John  Steele,  and  William  Barry  Grove,"  James  Sprunt  Historical  Mono~ 
graphs  (Chapel  Hill,  1902),  No.  3,  pp.  25-27,  Grove  to  Steele,  Oct.  1,  1802;  Papers  of 
John  Steele,  Vol.  I.  pp.  314,  318-319.  Stanly  had  asked  the  Assembly  of  1802  to  recommend 
a  pardon  for  him  to  the  governor,  but  the  request  was  refused  in  the  House  of  Commons 
42  to  69,  TlovJie  of  Commons  Journal,  1802,  p.  13.  This  Assembly  did,  however,  pass  a  law 
debarring  from  state  office  participants  in  a  duel,  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1802  eh.  r,  p.   7. 

"^  Raleigh  Register,   Aug.  29,   1803. 

^^  Minerva,  Aug.  6,  1804.  The  issue  of  May  28,  1804  ridiculed  Blackledgo's  ideas  of  the 
nary. 
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electoral  votes  were  for  Jefferson  and  the  whole  congressional  dele- 
gation was  Republican),  Blackledge  was  elected  without  opposition. ^^' 
He  was  similarly  fortunate  in  1806,"*  but  opposition  appeared  in 
the  Embargo  election  of  1808.  Stanly's  disapproval  of  the  measures 
of  the  administration  had  induced  him  to  wage  another  fight  on  be- 
half of  the  Federalists  and  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  185 
votes,"^  amidst  charges  of  frauds  from  the  Federalists  who  contended 
that  his  majority  should  have  been  larger."®  Party  bitterness,  how- 
ever, reached  its  height  in  this  district  in  the  election  of  1810. 
Stanly  in  his  circular  on  May  10  announced  that  he  would  not  be 
a  candidate  in  the  ensuing  election. ^^^  The  Federalist  candidate  this 
year  was  William  Gaston,  opponent  of  the  Jefferson  resolutions  of 
the  Assemblies  of  1807  and  1808.^^^  A  paper  warfare  between 
Blackledge  and  Gaston  was  a  feature  of  this  campaign.  Each  candi- 
date regretted  the  party  spirit  which  his  opponent  fomented  and 
berated  the  attitude  of  his  opponent  on  the  question  of  the  Embargo. 
The  fact  that  Gaston  had  been  counsel  for  the  Granville  heirs  was 
used  against  him,  and  Blackledge  was  rebuked  for  urging  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  Federalists  from  public  office.^^®  Blackledge  was 
returned  by  a  majority  of  nearly  500.^^^  In  the  coming  elections, 
Blackledge's  support  of  the  war  gave  his  enemies  cause  to  complain, 
and  Gaston  was  chosen  in  1813  and  1815.  At  no  time  had  ISTorth 
Carolina  had  a  member  who  reflected  greater  credit  upon  the  State 
than  William  Gaston;  his  character  and  abilities,  rather  than  his 
Federalism,  contributed  to  his  success  at  the  polls. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1790's  the  Fayetteville  District^^^  had  been 
the  one  conspicuous  exception  to  I^orth  Carolina's  devotion  to  the 
party  of  Jefferson.  This  area  with  its  Scotch  population  and  its 
mercantile  interests  centering  about  Fayetteville  had  been  the  State's 
one  Federalist  stronghold.     After  it  was  separated  in  1792   from 


"»/&«!.,  Aug.  20^  1804;  RtUeiffh  Register,  July  28,  Augf.  20,  1804;  North  Oarclina  Journal. 
Aug.  27,   1804. 

^*  Ibid.,  Sept.  1,   1800:   Raleigh  Reffister,  July  7.   Aug.  25,   1806. 

^^  Ibid.,  Aug.  18,  25,  1808;  Mi-nen^a,  Aug.  18,  25,  1808;  Charles  E.  Johnson  Collection, 
James  C.  Johnston  to  .Tnnies  Irodell,  Aug.  24.  1808.  Stanly  roceived  majorities  in  Carteret, 
Jones,  Oreene  and  Johnston;   Blackledge  in  OraTon,   Lenoir  and  Wayne  counties. 

"•  3ft7WJrva,   Sept.   1.    1808. 

^"f  Ibid..  June  7,   1810. 

^^  After  bitter  debntoii  the  Assemblies  of  1807  and  1808  had  passed  resolutions  endorsing 
the   Jefferson   adminiHtrntion. 

^^*  Raleigh  Register,  July  26,  1810;  Minerva,  July  19,  Aug.  9,  Sept.  20,  Oct.  25,  1810; 
Edenton  Gazette.  July    1.3,    1810. 

^Raleigh  Register,  Aug.  16.  23,  1810;  Minerim,  Aug.  23.  1810;  Star,  Aug.  16,  23,  30. 
1810;  Edentorx  Oazettf,  Aug.  24,  1810.  Gaston  had  majorities  in  Greene,  Jonee  and 
Carteret  counties. 

^^  District  7,   Richmond,   Montgomery,   Anson,   Moore,   Cumberland   and  Robeson  counties. 
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the  Wilmington  District,^^^  it  had  been  represented  in  Congress 
by  the  undeviating  Federalist,  William  Barry  Grove,  whose  abilities 
and  conduct  were  frequently  contrasted  with  those  of  Republican 
members.  The  fact  that  Grove  refused  to  be  a  candidate  in  1803 
coupled  with  the  steady  growth  of  Republicanism  even  in  Federalist 
territory  would  have  opened  the  way  for  a  party  contest  in  any 
event,  but  the  fact  that  Duncan  MTarland  essayed  to  lead  the 
Republicans  of  the  district  was  calculated  to  make  this  area  the 
scene  of  the  most  violent  political  strife  for  the  next  few  years. 

Duncan  MTarland,  the  political  storm  center  of  the  district,  was 
a  native  of  the  district^^^  and  a  man  of  slight  education.  Even 
before  1803  he  had  aspired  to  a  seat  in  Congress^^*  and  he  had  four 
times  represented  Richmond  County  in  the  state  legislature.^^^  At 
this  time  he  appears  to  have  been  noted  for  three  things :  first,  for 
the  building  of  roads  and  bridges  upon  his  own  initiative  ;^^^  second, 
for  organizing  certain  of  the  Scots  of  the  district  for  political  purposes 
with  a  thoroughness  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  ward  boss, 
translating  his  speeches  into  Gaelic  and  making  continuous  election- 
eering journeys  ;^^^  and  third,  for  his  ability  to  keep  himself  before 
the  public  by  becoming  constantly  involved  in  difficulties  of  various 
kinds.  From  1798  until  his  death  in  1816,  scarcely  a  year  passed 
without  finding  M'Farland  engaged  in  contesting  a  seat  in  Congress 
or  the  state  legislature  or  else  being  tried  in  the  courts  upon  various 
charges,  of  which  he  was  generally  acquitted. 

In  1798,  M'Farland  had  had  a  personal  encounter  with  one 
Philemon  Bristo  for  which  the  Richmond  court  fined  him  £10,  a 
partial  remission  of  which  sum  he  vainly  sought  before  the  legis- 
lature in  1801  and  again  in  1804.^^®  In  1799,  he  twice  contested 
the  senatorship  of  Richmond  County  claiming  irregularities  both 

:^^  Timothy  Bloodworth,  Republican,  had  represented  the  combined  Wilmington  and 
Fayetteville  Districts  in  the  First  Congress,  but  he  was  defeated  in  1791  by  Grove  who 
represented  the  two  districts  in  the   Second  Congress. 

1^  He  states  this  fact  in  his  political  announcement,   Raleigh  Regvfter,  May  30,   1803. 

^"  He  had  opposed  Grove  in  1796,  the  votes  standing  2950  for  Grove  and  1068  for 
M'Farland,    Gazette  of  the    United  States,   Aug.   27,    1796. 

1*  In  the  House  of  Commons  in  1792,  and  in  the  Senate  in  1793,  1795  and  1800.  In 
1795  he  had  introduced  a  resolution  for  constitutional  revision.  Senate  Journal,  1795,  p.   45. 

^^  He  had  surveyed  and  partly  opened  at  his  own  expense  a  road  from  Fayetteville  to 
Camden,  S.  C.  The  Assembly  of  1798  granted  him  the  right  to  charge  toll  upon  a  bridge 
which  he  had  built  along  this  road.  Senate  Journal,  1798,  pp.  60,  71.  In  1800  he  was 
planning  the  construction  of  additional  roads  but  charged  that  his  political  adversaries  were 
preventing  him  from  getting  hands  to  do  the  work.  Senate  Journal,  1800,  p.  19.  In  1810,  he 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of  a  lottery  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  Lumber  River  from  his 
turn  pike  to  the  South   Carolina   line.  Star,  Jan.   18,    1810. 

1"  Legislative  Papers,  1799,  Petition  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  Richmond  County  and  a 
counter  petition  in  favor  of  M'Farland;  Minerva,  Aug.  1,  1803,  July  23,  Aug.  6,  1804; 
Raleigh  Register,  July  23,   1804    (for  use  of  Gaelic). 

^'^  Senate  Journal,  1801,  pp.  42.  46;  House  of  Commons  Journal,  1801,  p.  54;  Legislative 
Papers,   1801    (M'Farland's  petition)  ;  House  of  Oommons  Journal,  1804,  p.   48. 
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in  the  August  election  and  in  a  special  election  later  ordered  by  the 
legislature.  This  complaint  was  finally  investigated  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  State  early  in  1800.^^® 
While  this  inquiry  was  in  progress,  M'Farland  was  charged  with 
having  committed  a  murder  in  South  Carolina  and  the  governor 
of  that  State  demanded  his  extradition  which  Governor  Benjamin 
Williams  granted.^'^  Of  this  charge  M'Farland  was  acquitted,  and 
he  claimed  that  guilt  had  been  fixed  upon  him  by  his  political 
enemies  to  insure  his  absence  during  the  investigation  of  the  senator- 
ship  contest  of  the  preceding  year.^^^  Elected  to  the  senatorship 
from  Richmond  County  again  in  1800,  his  seat  was  immediately 
challenged  by  a  political  rival,  Robert  Webb.  This  time  charges  of 
Toryism  against  M'Farland  were  pressed  but  they  were  laid  over 
until  the  next  session.^^^  The  trial  of  M'Farland  upon  this  charge 
came  before  the  Hillsborough  Superior  Court  in  1802  and  he  was 
cleared  of  any  charge  of  Toryism.  The  Raleigh  Register  was  con- 
vinced that  the  whole  thing  had  originated  from  "electioneering 
motives. ''^^^ 

M'Farland  announced  for  Congress  in  1803  in  a  notice  which 
emphasized  his  American  birth,  indicted  the  local  Federalists,  made 
six  promises  as  to  his  future  conduct,  and  guaranteed  that  he  would 
communicate  regularly  with  his  constituents.^'*  The  Federalists 
were  shocked  that  such  a  character  should  endeavor  to  impose  him- 
self upon  a  district  which  had  long  been  noted  for  the  respectability 
of  its  representation.  Grove  branded  him  a  wretch  and  a  beast 
and  vowed  that  he  would  move  out  of  the  district  in  the  event  of 
his  election. ^'^  To  the  charges  of  murder  and  Toryism  were  now 
added  those  of  rape  (the  only  one  of  which  he  had  been  convicted), 
perjury,  hog-stealing  and  witch-craft.^'^  Additional  apprehension 
existed  among  the  Federalists  lest  the  great  number  of  candidates 
might  work  for  the  success  of  the  man  whom  they  so  despised.    There 


^»  Senate  Journal.  1799.  pp.  11,  13,  44,  48,  52,  53  ,56-57;  Legislative  Papers,  1799, 
petitions. 

>«»  Governor's  Papers,   Vol.   XXTTI,    pp.   21,    78,    129. 

»»/6ui.,  pp.  80-81.  M'Farland's  memorial  to  Governor  Williams  headed  "Rockingham 
Dungeon,"   Apr.    18,    1800. 

^Senate  Journal,  1800,  pp.  8,  12.  39-40.  58;  Raleigh  RegUitfr.  Deo.  16.  2:i,  1800; 
"Harrington  I>»tterB,"  edited  by  H.  MrO.  WagstaflF,  Jatttea  Sprunt  Hiatoriral  Publications, 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  1,  p.  20  (Durham.  1916),  Benjamin  Smith  to  General  Harrington,  Dec.  20, 
1800.      This   letter    is   decidedly    hostile   to   M'Farland. 

^'*  Raieiffh  Register,   Oct.   18.    1802. 

^»*  This  announcement  appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  May  30,  1803  and  in  the  four 
succeeding  issues. 

^»  Papers  of  John  Steele,  Vol.  I.  pp.  386-387. 

'^Minerva.  Aug.  1,  1803.  letter  of  "A  Scotchman  By  Birth";  Ibid.,  .July  1.  1803. 
"Monitor";    Ibid..   Aug.   29.    1803,    "Elector." 
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were  three  other  candidates :  Samuel  Purviance,  the  only  Federalist, 
a  candidate  in  1800,  a  man  of  "handsome  talents"  at  the  bar,  investi- 
gator of  the  recent  land  frauds  in  the  State,  and  a  friend  of  the 
Scotch  ;^^'^  John  Hay,  a  talented  lawyer  of  Fayetteville,  and  a  caustic 
critic  of  the  legislature  of  1790  but  now  suspected  of  Republican 
leanings  ;^^^  and  Isaac  Lanier,  a  Republican  from  Anson  County.  ^^^ 
After  a  campaign  of  violent  animosity,  political  and  personal, 
Purviance  was  elected  by  a  fair  majority  over  MTarland  and  Lanier, 
while  Hay  received  only  about  forty  votes.  ^^^  The  contest  did  not 
end  here,  for  MTarland,  convinced  of  irregularities  in  the  voting, 
journeyed  to  Washington  where  he  vainly  attempted  to  "upset"  the 
election. -^^^ 

Into  the  election  of  1804  MTarland  plunged  with  increased  de- 
termination. Purviance  had  refused  to  be  a  candidate,  so  his  op- 
ponents this  year  were :  William  Martin  of  Moore  County,  Federal- 
ist and  an  Adams  elector  of  1796  and  1800;^^^  Joseph  Pickett,  a 
young  Republican  from  Anson  County  ;^*'  and  the  politically  harm- 
less John  Hay.^**  This  election  was  marked  by  violent  attacks  and 
counter  attacks  in  the  Minerva,^^^  but  MTarland  was  elected  and 
North  Carolina  had  for  the  first  time  a  solidly  Republican  delegation 
in  the  lower  house  of  Congress. ^*^  Federalist  lamentations  were 
immediately  heard.  "A  Friend  to  Decency"  mourned  that  the 
"measure  of  our  disgrace  is  fiUed,'^**^  and  the  successful  candidate 
was  pelted  with  rotten  eggs  upon  the  streets  of  Fayetteville  by 
"some  mischievous  yoimg  men."^^^  The  Columhuin  Centinel  of 
Boston  assailed  the  National  Intelligencer  for  presuming  to  hail  this 
election  as  a  Republican  victory.  ^*^  However,  it  seemed  that  the  R^ 
publican  victory  might  be  lost  by  a  second  incarceration  of  M'Far- 


^f  Minerva,  Apr.  11,  Aug.   1,   1803.  oo«  oo^ 

i«/&id.    Aug.  1,  8,   1803;  Papers  of  John  Steele,  Vol.  I,  pp.  386-387, 

^^  Raleigh  Register,  Feb.   1,    1803   and  thirteen   successive   issues  contained   his  announce- 

^*°Ibid.,  Aug.  22,  1803;  Minerva,  Aug.  22,  1803.  Purviance  was  the  only  Federalist 
congressman  elected  this  year  in   North  Carolina.  „^     „,     <o/xo 

^*^  Raleigh  Register,  Feb.  27,  Mar.  19,  26,  Nov.  26,  1804;  Minerva,  Oct.  24,  31,  1803, 
May  28,   1804;  Annals  of  Congress,   8  Congress,  p.  685.  , 

^*' Minerva,   July  23,  30,   1804;   Raleigh  Register,  July  23,   Aug.   6,    1804.      "Plain  Truth 
in  the  Minerva  and  in  the  Register,  July  23  charged  that  Martin  was  put  up  by   "a  secret 
cabal  of  Federalism." 

^*^  Raleigh  Register,  July  23,    1804;  Minerva,  July  30,    1804. 

^**  Ibid.,  Aug.  6,   1804;  Raleigh  Register,  July  23,  1804. 

^*' Minerva,  .Tuly  23,  1804,  "Plain  Truth";  July  30,  "Plutarch";  Aug.  6,  "Oivis  ;  Aug. 
27.  "New  Song  to  Old  Tune"  (this  contains  an  account  of  a  Republican  caucus)  ;  Sept.  10, 
"Friend   to  Decency." 

^**  Minerva,  Aug.  20,  1804  gives  M'Farland  2083,  Pickett  1750,  Martin  1719,  Hay,  22; 
Register,   Aug.    27,    1804    gives  M'Farland's  total  as  2033    and   his   majority  as  283. 

"'  Minerva,  Sept.  10,   1804. 

i«/bvi.,  Nov.   11,   1805. 

!*•  Columbian  Cenlinel,  Sept.   15,   1804. 
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land.  The  Fayetteville  Superior  Court  of  1805  not  only  failed  to 
punish  the  egg-throwers  of  1804,  but  actually  indicted  MTarland 
for  perjury  and  forgery  growing  out  of  this  incident. ^'^^  This 
congressman-elect  petitioned  the  Assembly  of  1805  for  a  special 
session  of  court  because  he  was  "unwilling  to  step  forward  to  dis- 
charge his  public  duty  blackened  with  the  imputations  of  such 
crimes  and  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  his  Innocency,"  particularly 
since  he  claimed  that  the  charges  were  trumped  up  by  his  political 
opponents  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  from  taking  his  seat  in 
Congress. ^'^^  Joseph  Pearson,  later  to  become  a  Federalist  congress- 
man from  the  Salisbury  District,  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  op- 
position  to  the  petition  which  was  denied. ^'^^  M'Farland  proceeded 
to  Washington,  notwithstanding;  and  his  case  was  postponed  in  1806 
because  of  his  non-attendance, ^'^^  and  not  finally  settled  until  1808 
when  he  was  duly  acquitted.'** 

Before  M'Farland  was  cleared  of  the  charges  of  perjury  and 
forgery,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  election  of  1806.  Again  there 
were  three  candidates  arrayed  against  him  ;  an  inconsequential  James 
Sanders  of  Montgomery  County,'**^  the  persistent  but  powerless  John 
Hay,'*^*  and  John  Culpepper,  Federalist  and  Baptist  preacher  of 
Anson  County,  whose  ministerial  calling  had  caused  his  exclusion 
from  the  Assembly  of  1801  on  constitutional  grounds. '°^  Culpepper 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  49  votes.^'^®  Again  the  turbulent 
MTarland  claimed  irregularities  and  his  efforts  against  Culpepper, 
the  Federalist  preacher,  were  somewhat  more  successful  than  had 
been  those  against  Purviance,  the  Federalist  lawyer,  for  after  long 
investigation  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  found  certain  irregulari- 
ties, decided  that  Culpepper  had  been  illegally  elected,  and  declared 


>•»  Jf ifwrra.  Nor.  11,  1806;  North  Carolina  Journal,  Dec.  9,  1805  copied  an  accotint  of 
this  case  from  the  Tirginia  Oazftte  over  which  that  paper  had  uied  the  headin?  "National 
Depredation."  North  Carolina  Journal,  Apr.  21,  1806  attacked  the  Richmond  Enquirer  for 
its   attitude  toward  M'Farland. 

^^  House  of  Common*  Journal,  1805,  p.  14;  Minerva,  Nor.  18,  25,  1805;  LeirislatlT© 
Papers,  1805  contain  M'Farland's  petition  and  also  a  letter  from  him  to  (Governor  Turner 
writtrn  Nov.  14,  1805  from  the  Fayetteyille  District  jail.  Raleigh  Register,  Dec.  30.  1805 
has  a  letter  from  "Juvenis"  drfendinp  M'Farland  and  Ihid.,  Feb.  3,  1806  a  letter  from 
M'Farland.  A  printed  circular  in  the  North  Carolina  Broadsides  in  the  Library  of  Oongrress 
(rivpR  M'Fsrland'a  version  of  this   affair.      This  was  sent  to   Jefferson   by   Governor  Turner. 

"^^  Minerva,  Dec.  2.  9,  1805;  A'^ort^  Carolina  Journal,  D<>c.  16,  1805;  Papers  of  John 
Steele.  Vol.   I,  pp.    459-460. 

^Raleigh  Register,  May  12,  1806;  Minerva,  May  12,  1806;  Ibid.,  May  14,  1807  contains 
an   account  of  the  postponement   of  the  case  In    1807. 

"<  Raleigh  Register,  May   19.   1808. 

^"  Ibid.,   May  5,    1806  and  five    later  Issues   contained  his  non-committal   annonncement. 

»»  Ibid.,  July  28,   1806. 

^''^  House  of  Commons  Journal,  1801.  p.  64;  Raleigh  Register.  Dec.  22,  1801;  Ibid..  Ausr. 
11.  1806  contains  a  letter  from  "A  Plain  Farmer"  of  Anson  County  directed  against  Cul- 
pepper's candidacy. 

^"Raleigh  Register.  Aug.  26,   Sept.   1,   1806. 
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his  seat  vacant.^^*  A  new  election  was  held  and  both  candidates 
went  the  "rounds  of  electioneering/'^^^  at  the  end  of  which  Culpepper 
defeated  MTarland  and  returned  to  Washington  ;^^^  thus  a  Baptist 
divine  was  the  appointed  spokesman  for  a  district  overwhelmingly 
Presbyterian. 

Except  for  a  half-hearted  attempt  in  1813/^^  MTarland  renounced 
his  congressional  aspirations,  but  he  did  not  disappear  from  the 
public  view.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1807  where  his 
seat  was  twice  challenged  by  Moses  Knight  on  the  ground  of  Toryism 
and  the  two  indictments  still  pending  in  court;  and,  although  sus- 
tained by  the  Senate,  he  resigned  near  the  end  of  the  session.  ^®^ 
During  the  same  year,  the  Federalists  charged  that  he  had  been 
interfering  with  the  mails  particularly  with  the  circulation  of  the 
Minerva}^^  He  sat  in  the  Senate  of  1808^^^  and  that  of  1809  un- 
challenged, but,  defeated  in  1810,  he  unsuccessfully  challenged  his 
rival,  Alexander  McMillan. ^^^  In  1811,  a  similar  protest  met  with 
failure.  ^^"^  After  this,  except  for  the  attempt  in  1813  previously 
noted,  this  contentious  character  disappeared  from  politics  and  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  road  building. -^^^  It  was  unfortunate  that 
the  first  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Fayetteville 
District  should  have  been  a  man  so  vulnerable  to  Federalist  shafts, 
oftentimes  maliciously  directed;  even  so,  he  did  enjoy  the  unique 
distinction  of  breaking  the  Federalist  succession  here,  the  only  time 
that  it  was  broken  during  the  existence  of  the  Federalist  party. 
l^o  doubt  the  network  of  roads  which  he  built  was  of  more  value 
to  the  State  than  anything  contributed  by  his  Federalist  critics. 

After  M'Farland  withdrew  to  the  state  legislature  and  to  road 
construction,  the  political  contests  in  the  Fayetteville  District  were 
less  spirited.    In  1808  and  1810,  only  Federalist  candidates  appeared. 


^^  AnnaUi  of  Congress,  10  Congress,  pp.  801,  869.  961,  1057,  1204-6,  1270-71;  Raleigh 
Register,  Dec.   31,   1807. 

"»  Minerva,  .Inn.  14,    1808. 

^'^  Annals  of  Congress,  10  Congress,  pp.  1675,  1679;  Raleigh  Register,  Feb.  11,  25,  1808; 
Minerva,  Feb.  18,  1808;  Edward  Hooker,  "Diary"  p.  921  described  Culpepper's  speech  in 
Conerress  against  the  Embnrgo  as  "very  far  from  ornamental  language  and  frequently  in- 
correct in   arrammar  and    pronunciation." 

^'^^  Raleigh  Register,  Mar.  26,  May  7,  1813;  Star,  May  26,   1813. 

^*^  Senate  Journal,  1807.  pp.  6.  33.  39,  41,  45.  M'Farland  had,  in  the  August  election, 
received  364  votes  to  Knight's  240.  Raleigh  Register,  Aug.  20.    1807. 

^«*  Minerva,  May  7,  June   4,    1807. 

'«*/6irf.,  Def.  15,  1808  announced,  "We  have  received  Moses  Knight's  proof  of  Toryism 
against  Duncan  M'Farland,   which   we  may  hereafter  publish." 

^"'Senate  Journal,  1810,  p.  17;  Raleigh  Register,  Dec.  6,  13,  27,  1810;  Legislative  Papers, 
1811    contain   M'Farland's    memorial. 

^^  Senate   Journal,    1811.   pp.    18,    20. 

^'^  Ibid.,  1814,  p.  23;  Ilnuse  of  Commons  Journal,  1811,  p.  35;  Raleigh  Register,  Not. 
6,    1812. 
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In  both  elections  Archibald  M^Bryde,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Moore 
County  and  a  strong  Federalist,  defeated  Rev.  John  Culpepper.^®'* 
M'Bryde  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  War  of  1812  and  the  elections 
of  1813  and  1815  saw  him  replaced  by  Culpepper  whose  opposition 
to  the  war  was  somewhat  less  bitter;  but  even  with  changed  repre- 
sentation the  Fayetteville  District  was  saved  to  Federalism  while 
Federalism  lasted. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  plain  that  the  Federalists  met  with  only 
limited  success  in  the  five  congressional  elections  held  from  1803  to 
1810.  Never  did  they  equal  their  records  of  1798  and  1800  at 
which  times  they  won  four  seats  out  of  a  possible  ten.  Their  relative 
strength  can  be  seen  from  a  brief  recapitulation. 


Republicans 

Feder. 

\LISTS 

1803 

11 

1 

(Fayetteville) 

1804 

12 

0 

1806 

11 

1 

(Fayetteville) 

1808 

9 

3 

(Fayetteville,  Salisbury 
and  Newbern) 

1810 

10 

2 

(Fayetteville  and 
Salisbury) 

In  three  of  the  districts  (Tar  River,  Warren  and  Morgan)  no 
Federalist  appeared  as  a  candidate  in  any  of  the  five  elections  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  importance  should  be  attached  to  the 
campaign  of  Thomas  Brownrigg  in  the  Eden  ton  District  in  1810. 
In  three  more  of  the  districts  (Halifax,  Rockingham  and  Surry) 
no  Federalist  aspirants  are  in  evidence  after  1803.  The  coast 
districts,  where  the  Jeffersonian  policies  regarding  commerce  might 
have  been  expected  to  produce  a  Federalist  trend,  managed  to  elect 
only  one  Federalist  (John  Stanly  from  the  Newbern  District  in 
1808)  and  one  anti-Embargo  Republican  (William  Kennedy  from 
the  Tar  River  District  in  1803  and  1808)  during  this  period.  Only 
the  Fayetteville  District  cx)uld  be  counted  on  as  a  steady  supporter 
of  Federalism  and  even  here  the  turbulent  Duncan  M'Farland  broke 
the  Federalist  succession  in  1804.  Surely,  North  Carolina  merited 
the  designation  "firmly  Republican." 


'^'^  Rale  ink   Rpgiftter.    Aujf.   25,    IflOR,    Aug.    23,    1810;    Minerva,    Aug.    25,    1808,    Au?.    23. 
1810;    Edfnton   Gazette,   Aug.   24,    1810. 


DON  MIGUEL  WALL  AND  THE  SPANISH 

ATTEMPT  AGAINST  THE  EXISTENCE 

OF  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA 

By  John  Tate  Lanning 

Relations  between  the  English  colony  of  Carolina  and  the  Spanish 
colony  of  Florida  had  reached  the  breaking  point  many  times  by 
the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When,  however,  at  the 
continued  and  insistent  instances  of  Colonel  John  Barnwell,  the 
English  in  1721  started  the  construction  of  Fort  King  George  on  the 
Altamaha,  they  joined  the  diplomatic  battle  that  was  not  to  cease 
until  the  end  of  the  colonial  epoch.  Governor  Benavides  of  Florida 
took  umbrage  at  such  aggressiveness  in  the  ancient  territory  of 
Florida.  By  means  of  his  overtures  through  Madrid,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  in  London,  Pozobueno,  finally  made  it  known  that 
through  the  activities  of  the  Carolinians  and  Indians  the  Spaniards 
could  neither  stir  out  of  their  houses  nor  turn  out  their  cattle  with 
safety.  The  supposedly  favorable  results  of  this  Spanish  diplomatic 
pressure  were  no  more  than  so  much  dissembling  on  the  part  of 
Carteret.^  Menendez,  as  agent  of  Benavides,  was  promptly  dispatched 
to  Carolina,  but  his  mission,  like  many  a  similar  one,  failed.  The 
tidings  of  the  English  movement  were  thereupon  sent  to  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Secretary  of  State  immediately  urged 
the  Ambassador  in  London  to  make  the  strongest  offices.^  The 
English  could  always  counter  the  charge  of  territorial  usurpation  by 
demanding  the  return  of  their  runaway  slaves.^  When  the  Board  of 
Trade  finally  submitted  its  famous  Observations  in  1723  a  permanent 
policy  of  aggression  against  Florida  was  sanctioned.  The  destruction 
of  Fort  King  George  was  still  being  demanded  in  1724.*  Still 
another  pompous  diplomatic  mission  came  to  naught  the  following 
year.^  Fort  King  George  was,  however,  burnt  by  accident  and  the 
English  withdrew,  as  an  exigency  of  border  policy,  in  1727.     To  the 


^  Archive  Historico  Nacional,  Madrid,  Papeles  de  Estado,  Sec.  IX,  legajo  1705,  Pozobueno's 
memorial,   28  April.    1721. 

'  A.  H.  N.,  Papeles  de  Estado,  Sec.  IX,  legajo  1701,  Orimaldo  to  Poiobueno,  Madrid,  27 
October,    1724. 

■Colonial  Office  5,  358.  p.  58. 

*  A.  H.  N.,  Papeles  de  Estado,  legajo  1726,  Pozobueno  to  Newcastle,  London,  4  June, 
1724   and    passim. 

•Archivo   General  de  Indias.   Audiencia   de   Santo  Domingo,    87-1-1,   Doc.   No.   43. 
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Spaniard  the  withdrawal  meant  the  vindication  and  reward  of  his 
diplomacy. 

In  gathering  information  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  most  of 
the  witnesses  called  by  the  English  insisted  that  the  Altamaha  had 
come  to  be  considered  the  Southern  boundary  of  Carolina.  The 
commissioners  appointed  in  1730  to  arbitrate  the  Carolina-Florida 
limits,  Benjamin  Keene,  Arthur  Stert,  and  John  Stoddard,  ac- 
complished nothing  concrete,  but  their  efforts  made  it  increasingly 
clear  that  the  lands  between  the  Savannah  and  the  Altamaha  should 
be  occupied.  These  negotiations  presaged  the  establishment  of 
Frederica  on  Saint  Simon's  Island.  James  Oglethorpe,  a  "young 
man  of  very  public  spirit"  and  late  opposition  member  of  Parliament, 
was  soon  more  imperialistic  than  philanthropic.  His  buccaneering 
spirit,  his  militant  attitude,  and  his  insistence  that  the  only  right 
of  possession  was  the  force  to  hold  convinced  the  Spanish  that  the 
projected  Georgia  colony  should  be  uprooted.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Carolinians  had  already  arrived  at  the  settled  conviction  that  St. 
Augustine  must  be  captured.  The  Georgia  project  was  from  the 
very  first  moment  of  its  inception  entangled  with  British  domestic 
factions  and  politics.  0 glethorpian,  far  from  signifying  philanthropy 
to  contemporaries,  meant  nothing  less  than  the  most  materialistic 
imperialism.  None  perceived  with  more  acuteness  and  distress  than 
the  Spaniards  that  one  more  successful  thrust  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
like  those  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  had  been  would  push  His  Catholic 
Majesty's  subjects  off  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

A  clash  in  Georgia,  therefore,  appeared  inevitable  and  Spain's 
chances  of  making  good  her  claims  to  the  South  Atlantic  regions 
meager.  Only  a  bold,  unexpected,  and  decisive  stroke  could  clear 
the  ground  for  her.  In  Don  Joseph  Patifio  Spain  had  a  minister 
whose  mind  responded,  perhaps  too  readily,  to  this  class  of  diplomacy. 
When  in  October,  1735,  the  colony  of  Georgia  seemed  not  only 
thoroughly  established,  but  a  new  menace  to  Florida,  one  John  Savy, 
alias  Don  Miguel  Wall,  an  English  officer,  appeared  in  Paris  with 
alleged  information  of  the  highest  importance  to  Spain.  Ills  ])lan 
was  as  bold  as  his  story  is  fascinating. 

Don  Miguel  Wall  was  a  Ix)ndoner  and  erstwhile  resident  of 
Charleston.  There  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Captain  Daniel 
Greene,  an  honored  man  in  his  community,  but  having  run  too  far 
into  debt,  and  according  to  his  less  friendly  critics,  having  committed 
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murder  there,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Georgia.  From  this  colony, 
in  June,  1735,  he  escaped  in  the  brigantine  Two  Brothers,  Captain 
William  Thomson,  the  first  loaded  vessel  ever  to  come  from  Georgia.* 
By  agreement  he  was  landed  at  Dieppe  in  a  French  fishing  boat, 
August  19,  1735.  In  a  very  destitute  condition,  John  Savy,  alias 
Don  Miguel  Wall,  began  unwinding  a  skein  of  intrigue  which  he 
himself  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  stop. 

Savy  appeared  with  the  Irish  Major  of  the  Guard  of  Halberdiers 
before  the  Spanish  Secretary,  Don  Fernando  Trevino.  He  began 
with  an  account  of  himself  as  a  Catholic  of  long  residence  in  America 
and  Lieutenant  of  "Infantry  in  South  Carolina  in  Florida.'^  He 
came  to  France,  he  said,  as  the  result  of  a  dispute  with  Oglethorpe 
over  religion.  Oglethorpe's  colony,  he  said  ominously,  was  beginning 
to  be  settled  by  Protestants  expelled  by  the  Archbishop  of  Salsburg. 
His  intention,  Trevino  was  graciously  informed,  was  to  disclose  "to 
our  king  what  the  English  of  the  two  aforementioned  colonies''  are 
making  every  day  in  the  territory  of  Spain  and  their  intention  of 
proceeding  with  them  until  they  find  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  St.  Augustine  which  is  of  the  greatest  strategic  im- 
portance through  proximity  to  Cuba  and  the  port  of  Havana.''  ® 

The  essence  of  Savy's  offer  was  his  promise  to  rout  the  English 
with  a  few  troops  under  the  command  of  a  Spaniard  and  to  destroy 
all  establishments  and  reduce  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  the  limits 
of  tlie  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Trevino  questioned  his  adventurous  and 
aspiring  candidate  for  martial  honors,  but  was  fully  satisfied.  There- 
upon Savy  was  asked  to  supply  a  formal  memorial  which  was  sent 
to  Patiiio  to  ascertain  his  views  on  the  expediency  of  the  project 
under  the  circumstances.  The  wily  Savy  urged  the  utmost  secrecy, 
as  the  very  mention  of  his  name  would  arouse  suspicion,  jealousy, 
and  excitement!  He  was  well  known  in  the  colonies!  To  demon- 
strate his  sincerity  Savy  offered  to  go  to  Madrid  at  his  own  expense 
if  allowed  to  put  his  project  into  practice.  Further  to  establish  his 
identity  he  showed  his  half-tattooed  and  powder-burnt  body,  mark- 
ings of  his  captivity  among  the  "brave  Indians  of  Florida"  during 
the  Yamassee  War  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.^ 

Patifio  responded  with  alacrity  that  he  wished  Savy  to  come  to 


•C.  O.  5,  654,  p.  123;   Add.  MSS.    (British  Museum),    32796,  Newcastle  Papers,  CXI,   46. 
'  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 

"A.  G.    I.,   Audiencia  de   Santo   Domingo,    87-1-1,   Doc.   No.   24,   Trevino  to   Patiflo,    Paris, 
17    October,    1735. 
•  Loc.  cit. 
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Madrid  to  consider  his  project,  with  all  the  caution  desired,  for 
expelling  the  English  from  Georgia. ^^  Apparently,  however,  Savj 
had  been  taken  with  a  malignant  fever,  but  Trevino  reported  him 
ready  for  his  projected  trip  to  Madrid.  Savy^s  delay  soon  took  the 
Spaniard  to  the  intermediary,  the  major  of  the  Halberdiers.  Here 
he  found  the  real  reason  for  the  delay.  The  trip  could  not  be  under- 
taken at  the  Englishman's  expense.  He  averred  that  his  payments 
had  been  completely  cut  off.  Admission  was  even  made  that  judicial 
proceedings  were  being  instituted  against  him  in  England.  The 
Spanish  agent  was  inquisitive  about  the  reason  for  his  having 
written  differently  before.  To  this  questioning  the  Irish  major, 
whom  Trevino  trusted,  replied  that  he  was  maintaining  the  English 
officer  at  his  own  expense.  A  request  was  made  for  six  hundred 
pounds,  which  would  enable  Savy  to  make  the  trip  to  the  Spanish 
court. 

The  Spanish  minister  responded  with  a  royal  order  and  six  hundred 
pounds  to  be  allotted  to  "extraordinary  expenses."  He  did  not  wish 
that  such  a  trifle  should  prevent  the  immediate  beginning  of  the 
trip.-^^  Savy  was  forthwith  handed  two  hundred  pounds  and  a  sight 
bill  of  exchange  to  be  collected  in  Bayonne.  He  departed,  April  24, 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  coach  of  Bayonne.  The  Spaniards  did 
not  deem  it  appropriate  to  send  a  sailor  in  the  more  elegant  coach. 
He  was  supplied  with  Trevino's  passport  under  the  assumed  name. 
Captain  Don  Miguel  Wall,  native  of  Ireland,  because  of  the  great 
importance  of  keeping  his  name  and  mission  from  the  ministers  and 
officials  of  England.^^ 

The  plans  of  Captain  Don  Miguel  Wall  were  already  well  known 
in  Madrid.  At  the  request  of  Trevino,  Don  Miguel  had  addressed 
a  long  letter  in  French  to  the  Spanish  minister  setting  forth  his 
experience,  the  situation  of  Georgia,  and  his  plans  for  extirpating 
that  colony,  concluding  with  a  skilful  and  curiosity-provoking  step, 
a  reservation  of  vital  information.  He  depicted  himself  as  thirty 
years  of  age,  Catholic,  of  the  city  of  London,  a  man  versed  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Carolina  coast  and  with  some  knowledge  of  military 
affairs,  having  served  in  a  warship  there  and  also  having  been  a 


»<»A.  G.  I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo,  87-1-1,  Doc.  No.  28.  Patifio  to  Trevino.  7 
November,  1735;  Trevino  to  PatiBo,  Paris,  28  November,  1735;  Trevino  to  Patifio.  30 
January,    1736. 

^'  Ibid.,  royal   order  to  Trevino,   Aranjtuez,   9   April.    1736. 

^  A.  O.  I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo,  87-1-1,  Doc.  No.  30,  Trevino  to  Patiflo,  23 
April,   1736. 
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lieutenant  in  a  company  of  Colonel  Palmer's  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment. Likewise  he  pretended  to  know  all  the  rivers,  habitations, 
and  fortresses  between  St.  Augustine  and  Georgia  as  well  as  the 
language  of  the  Indians,  knowledge  acquired  during  his  captivity 
among  the  Yamassees.  Patino  was  assured  that  Wall  possessed 
perfect  information  of  all  the  establishments  in  Georgia  since  the 
project  was  undertaken  "by  Oglethorpe  in  lands  belonging  to  his 
Catholic  Majesty" — settlements  which  would  be  pushed  until  the 
English  were  masters  of  St.  Augustine  itself!  A  recommendation 
for  the  demolition  of  these  outposts,  so  audaciously  constructed  in 
territory  which  did  not  belong  to  the  English  and  claimed  by  them 
only  through  the  greatest  temerity,  heartily  followed.  A  seemingly 
most  unselfish  offer  to  direct  this  destruction  accompanied  the  ex- 
position. With  four  or  &ve  hundred  well  armed  Spanish  soldiers, 
experienced  officers  to  enforce  discipline,  and  with  six  large  boats 
to  convoy  the  troops,  he  promised  to  destroy  Georgia.  All  this  was 
to  be  done  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he,  Savy,  was  now  converted 
to  the  justice  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  cause.  This  daring  letter 
hinted  at  the  writer's  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  South 
Carolina  affairs  which  was  reserved  against  an  examination  and 
interrogation  at  the  court  of  Spain  in  order  further  to  clarify  the 
affairs  of  Florida.^' 

In  the  following  summer  Benjamin  Keene,  British  ambassador 
at  the  Spanish  court,  had  news  about  Trevino's  recommendation  of 
Wall  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  man  very  skilful  in  marine  affairs  and  of 
great  knowledge  and  practice  in  the  navigation  of  the  Indies. 
Patiiio's  order  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  his  expenses  to  Spain  and 
his  promise  to  employ  Savy  also  were  reported.  A  French  officer  pur- 
porting to  be  in  the  English  service  reported  to  Keene  on  July  4, 
1736,  all  the  above  particulars  with  the  additional  information  that 
Wall  was  a  talkative,  blustering  fellow  who,  so  far  as  he  could  find, 
intended  to  attack  some  part  of  Jamaica;  that  Wall  was  to  be  sup- 
plied with  three  ships^  one  of  sixty  guns,  and  that  Wall  had  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  officer  and  some  associates  whom  he  promised 
both  commissions  and  fortunes. 

The  French  officer  was  then  sent  upon  his  inquiries  with  a  promise 
that  he  would  be  rewarded  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of 


"A,  G.   I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo,   87-1-1,  Savy  to  Patifio    (in   French),   Paria,    12 
October,  1785. 
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his  advices.  Keene  expressed  his  intention  of  keeping  the  consul 
at  Cadiz  on  the  watch,  but  he  refused  to  believe  there  was  any  real 
design  to  attack  the  British  dominions  in  America.  On  the  contrary, 
he  imagined,  and  so  informed  Newcastle,  that  the  probability  was 
that  Wall  pretended  to  know  of  some  secret  manner  of  carrying  on 
contraband  traffic  between  the  English  colonies  and  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  and  was  employed  by  Patino  to  stop  the  vessels.^* 

On  July  23  the  first  intimations  that  there  was  actually  a  design 
against  Georgia  were  dispatched  to  Newcastle  by  the  English  consul 
general  in  Madrid.  Consul  Cayley  at  Cadiz  was  requested  to  watch 
Wall's  proceedings  there.  ^^  And  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month 
the  British  ambassador  informed  Walpole  that  Wall  had  enlisted  in 
his  service  one  Galloway,  once  commander  of  a  ship  belonging  to 
the  Pretender.  They  inquired  of  those  whom  they  endeavored  to 
get  into  their  service  whether  or  not  they  could  bear  the  fatigues 
of  long  marches  through  woods  and  uninhabited  places.  The  plan 
was  clearly  leaking  through  and  becoming  more  than  a  mere  rumor. ^*^ 

Don  Miguel  Wall  was  sent  to  Cuba  early  in  the  summer  of  1736, 
in  accordance  with  plans  arranged  between  him  and  Patino,  and 
in  August  the  governor  of  Cuba  was  given  complete  command  over 
Wall  to  make  use  of  his  experience  in  any  manner  deemed  wise.^^ 

The  Spanish  government  now  began  to  prepare  in  earnest  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  Spanish  territory.  Don  Juan 
Francisco  de  GUemez  y  Horcasitas,  governor  of  Cuba,  was  charged 
with  looking  after  the  needs  of  the  governor  of  Florida.  He  was 
called  upon  to  remit  arms,  goods  and  men  necessary  to  sustain  the 
fortress  of  St.  Augustine  and  at  the  same  time  to  impede  English 
settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  S.  Augustine,  San  Marco  de  Apalache, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  an  aid  in  this  important  undertaking 
he  was  supplied  with  the  correspondence  of  the  former  governor  of 
Florida.  Don  Miguel  Wall  had  been  ordered  to  Havana.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  people,  the  territory,  and  coasts  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  was  treasured  by  the  Spaniards.  Wall  was  to 
communicate  to  the  Cuban  governor  the  plan  divulged  in  Madrid. 
Roughly,  the  Spanish  ministry  informed  Governor  Giiemez  y  Hor- 


"  Public  Record  Office,  S.  P.  F.,  Spain,  126,  Keene  to  Newcastle,  Madrid,  5  July.  1736. 

^  Ibid.,  Oastres  to  Newcastle,   Madrid,  23  July,   1736. 

"  S.  P.  F.,  Spain,  126,  Keene  to  Walpole,  Segovia.  30  July,  1736. 

"A.  G.  I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo,  87-1-1,  Doc.  No.  42.  Spanish  Ministry  to  Qoremor 
Qiieniez  y  Horcasitas,  San  Ildefongo,  18  August,  1736;  O.  O.  5,  6.S4.  Sarj  to  Newcastle, 
Falmouth,  17  November.  1737. 
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casitas,  the  plan  was  for  the  governor  to  send  to  St.  Augustine  three 
hundred  men  with  the  proper  accoutrement  under  the  command  of 
trusted  and  experienced  officers.  With  the  addition  of  such  men  as  the 
governor  of  Florida  could  supply,  they  were  to  attack  Georgia,  for 
which  purpose  notes  on  the  physiography,  methods  of  fighting,  as 
well  as  tactics  and  arms  expected  to  be  employed,  were  enclosed. 

The  great  importance  of  the  expedition — an  expedition  to  prevent 
the  injurious  consequences  of  foreign  settlements  in  Spanish  terri- 
tory— was  duly  emphasized.  The  governor  of  Cuba  was  accordingly 
exhorted  to  take  up  the  affair  with  zeal,  activity,  and  maturity  of 
judgment  which  a  project  so  grave  required. 

To  secure  information  on  the  tactics  best  adapted  to  harass  and 
defeat  the  English  and  destroy  their  settlements,  the  governor  was 
ordered  to  send  Don  Miguel  Wall  to  confer  with  the  governor  of 
Florida.  Four  hundred  rifles  and  a  store  of  powder  were  simul- 
taneously sent  from  Spain  to  Florida.  Another  warning  was  added 
that  the  commander  of  the  expedition  should  be  experienced  and 
versatile,  and,  what  is  a  greater  sign  of  wisdom,  caution  against  the 
treachery  of  John  Savy  in  this  expedition,  as  well  as  in  future 
commissions,  was  urged. ^* 

The  movements  of  the  Spaniards  were  soon  foreshadowed.  In 
the  first  week  of  1736  Captain  Wyatt  returned  from  Havana  and 
St.  Augustine  with  ominous  information,  which  was  promptly  dis- 
patched to  Oglethorpe.  The  newspapers  mentioned  a  Spanish  man- 
of-war  which  had  sailed  from  Corona  with  soldiers  and  ammunition. 
In  St.  Augustine  the  people  were  agog  over  the  pending  arrival  of 
a  man-of-war  with  five  hundred  soldiers  for  whom  the  governor  had 
already  built  barracks.  It  was  also  common  discourse  that  this  ship 
of  fifty  guns  was  to  cruise  off  the  Florida  coast. 

In  South  Carolina  there  was  apprehension  as  to  the  welfare  of 
the  trade  carried  on  by  vessels  supposedly  coming  from  Jamaica, 
Honduras,  and  Providence.  The  news  that  the  governor  at  St. 
Augustine  was  cavalierly  receiving  visiting  Indians,  and  supplying 
each  with  a  gun,  powder  and  shot,  and  a  blanket;  that  three  sail 
of  men-of-war  were  fitting  out  in  Havana  and  that  the  Spaniards 
had  instructions  to  build  eleven  more  ships  of  sixty-six  to  eighty- 
four  guns  each  was  the  distant  rumble  of  the  approaching  storm. 


^  A.  G.  I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo,  87-1-1,  Patiflo  to  Oiiemez  y  Horcasitas,  Madrid,  25 
July,  19  October,  1735;  24  June,  1736. 
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Had  not  M.  Bienville  demanded  five  thousand  men  from  France  ?** 
At  this  juncture  the  Spanish  advice  boat  bearing  Don  Juan  Savy 
arrived  at  El  Puerto  Principe,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  w^ith  a  recom- 
mendation and  letters  of  credit  from  Patifio.  Hence  he  was  forced 
to  travel  two  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  by  land.^^ 

The  Spanish  attempt  was  quixotic  and  pusillanimous  from  the 
outset.  The  arrival  of  Captain  Don  Miguel  Wall  at  Havana  aroused 
the  Latin  enthusiasm  and  was  promptly  reported  to  Patifio  by  the 
governor  with  repeated  assurances  that  he  would  strive  with  all  the 
spirit,  fortitude,  and  caution  possible  to  further  the  plan  for  dis- 
lodging the  English  from  their  southern  settlements.^^  Immediately 
the  fuliginous  character  of  the  guiding  star  of  the  expedition  became 
visible  to  Guemez  y  Horcasitas.  In  the  following  month  news  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  put  into  practice  the  idea  of  Don  Miguel 
Wall  was  remitted  to  the  Spanish  minister  along  with  maps  of 
the  English-American  coast.  Nothing  was  possible,  the  governor 
finally  pleaded,  with  the  English  factors  present  in  Havana.^^  In 
May  of  the  same  year,  after  thorough  and  opportune  observations, 
Giiemez  y  Horcasitas  wrote  that  he  did  not  believe  the  ofiicer  Wall 
had  the  capacity  for  any  office  of  trust.  ^* 

Leonard  Cocke,  Royal  Asiento  Factor  at  Santiago,  made  all  haste 
to  report  WalPs  arrival  to  the  English  commander,  Digby  Dent,  at 
Jamaica. 

The  material  Point  [he  wrote]  that  I  thought  necessary  of  advising 
you  is  this,  that  in  this  Advice  Boat  came  a  Gentleman  Passenger,  he 
goes  here  by  the  Name  of  D°  Miguel  Wall;  he  pretends  he  is  an  Irish 
Man  &  has,  he  says,  a  commission  for  a  Lt.  Colonel  of  Dragoons  &  for  a 
Captain  of  a  Man  of  War,  which  he  says  is  now  ready  for  him  in  the 
Havana.  He  has  Letters  of  Credit  &  recommendation  from  Patino; 
He  is  very  gay  and  brisk  &:  our  Governor  here  made  very  much  of 
him,  &;  gave  a  Charge  to  all  the  Alcaldes  of  his  District  to  see  the  said 
Gentleman  should  want  for  nothing  in  his  way  to  Havana ;  The  Bustle 
and  Stir  they  made  here  of  this  Man's  Arrival  made  me  a  little  inquisitive 
&  curious  to  know  what  Errand  he  was  sent  upon  by  the  King  of  Spain ; 
Accordingly  invited  him  to  the  Factory  to  Dinner  &  finding  him  a  free 
facetious  Gentleman  &  that  loved  his  Glass,  I  plied  him  Home,  &  as 


»C.  O.  5,  639,  Eveleigh  to  OKlethorpe,  Charleston,   3  June,   1736. 

»C.  O.  5,  654,  Savy  to  the  Trust^'es  of  GeorKiii,  Puhnouth,   17  November,   1737. 

*  A.  G.  I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo,  87-1-1,  Doc.  No.  63,  Oiiemez  y  Horcasitas  to  PatiDo, 
Havana,  14  December,  1736. 

"Ibid.,  87-1-2,  Doc.  No.  4.  Giiemei  y  Horcasitas  to  Patino.  Havana,  22  January,  1737; 
87-1-3,  Doc.  No.  411,  Giiemez  y  Horcasitas  to  Torrenueva,  Havana,   1738    (no  month). 

'^  Ibid.,  87-1-2,  Doc.  No.  52,  Giiemez  y  Horcasitas  to  Torrenueva,  Havana,  2  May,  1737. 
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oftentimes  Men  over  their  cups  drop  words  strangely  that  they  donH 
think  of,  so  by  this  came  to  the  Knowledge  he  was  no  Irishman,  nor  waa 
his  Name  Wall,  but  if  I  am  right  his  Name  was  Peter  Jac  de  Tombe, 
formerly  a  Lieutenant  in  the  English  Service,  but  am  not  certain  of  it, 
but  as  to  his  Errand  he  came  upon,  I  think  I  pretty  well  sifted  him  & 
it  seems  he  is  to  make  a  Descent  on  the  new  Settlements  of  Georgia ;  he 
is  to  be  supplied  with  both  Money  and  Men  at  the  Havana  &  to  go  with 
his  Man  of  War  and  other  Craft  ....  to  St.  Augustine  in  Florida  & 
there  to  join  another  Party  with  some  Indians  to  march  to  Georgia ;  He 
seems  to  me  to  have  a  notion,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  have  a  Proclamation 
published  in  the  King  of  Spain^s  Name,  that  all  Slaves  that  will  come 
into  them  shall  have  their  Freedom  and  Reward. 

Factor  Cocke  could  only  wish  disappointment  for  Wall  and  urge 
that  advice  be  sent  to  the  governor  of  Carolina.^* 

From  the  anxious  letters  of  the  governor  of  South  Carolina 
Geraldino  gathered  the  disagreeable  tidings  that  the  English  had 
discovered  the  Spanish  aims.  Suspicion  immediately  fell  on  Wall, 
whose  frivolous  conversation  had  already  been  marked  by  the  Spanish. 
A  strong  warning  from  the  government  in  Madrid  was  accordingly 
dispatched  to  the  governor  of  Havana.^^ 

The  bad  effects  of  the  Spanish  emissary  were  made  clear  to 
Geraldino  through  the  ministry  of  England.  Accordingly  in  March 
he  began  to  acquaint  his  government  with  the  movements  of  this 
extraordinary  individual.  Two  months  later  he  recommended  the 
immediate  expulsion  of  Nicholson  and  Tassel,  South  Sea  Company 
Factors,  from  Cuba  and  urged  that  John  Savy,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Miguel  Wall,  be  sent  to  Spain  upon  the  first  occasion. 
Copies  of  these  letters  were  sent  at  once  to  the  governor  of  Havana. ^^ 

A  formal  order  that  Wall,  having  given  ever-increasing  evidence 
of  his  fickleness  and  propensity  for  drink,  should  not  be  trusted 


**  Add.  MSS.  32994,  N.  P.,  OIX,  C.  O.  5,  388,  639,  Leonard  Cocke  to  Digby  Dent,  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  3  November,  1736. 

Add.  MSS.  32797.  Later  a  letter  from  Carthagena,  10  February,  1737/8,  gave  a  rfisumfi 
of  the  fears  held.  "We  are  much  alarmed  here  by  a  Expedition  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  Havana 
an  Account  of  which  take  as  follows  in  the  Words  of  Capt.  McCuUoch,  Commander  of  a  Sloop 
in  the  Asiento  Service,  who  is  actually  detained  at  St.  lago  de  Cuba  by  Order  of  the  Captain 
General  of  the  Havana  upon  that  Account;  He  writes  there  are  three  thousand  regular  Troops 
in  the  Havana,  besides  the  Garrison,  and  that  their  Transports  are  all  ready  and  flat  bottom'd 
Boats  to  go  up  the  Rivers,  and  they  have  four  Men  of  War  of  the  Line,  two  of  which  are  just 
come  from  Spain ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  joined  with  five  thousand  Troops  from  Mexico  and 
4  Men  of  War  which  they  have  lying  at  La  Vera  Cruz;  this  Expedition  is  designed,  against 
Georgia  and  Carolina,  and  very  probably  they  are  now  employed  in  the  Transportation  of  the 
Troops;  This  Account  agrees  with  all  the  Accounts  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  the 
Spaniards." 

^  A.  O.  I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo,  87-1-3,  Doc.  No.  17,  Torrenueva  to  Giiemez  j 
Horcasitas,  Madrid,  23  May,  1737. 

» Ibid.,  87-1-2,  Doc.  No.  77,  Geraldino  to  Torrenueva,  10  March,  1737;  Doc.  No.  15, 
Torrenueva  to  Giiemez  y  Horcasitas,  Madrid,  19  May,  1937;  Doc.  No.  15,  Torrenueva  to 
Giiemez  y  Horcasitas,  Madrid,  28  May,  1737. 
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and  that  he  could  be  used  in  the  projected  expedition  against  Geor^a 
and  South  Carolina  only  as  a  guide  under  strict  supervision,  was 
now  issued.^^  Don  Sebastian  de  la  Quadra,  the  new  Spanish  Secre- 
tary of  State,  requested  the  governor  of  the  Havana  to  send  Wall  in 
the  vessel  St.  Louis  as  he  was  more  prejudicial  than  beneficial  to  the 
expedition  despite  his  dissimulation.^^ 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  packets  from  Commodore  Dent 
through  the  hands  of  Commander  Fox  of  the  Drake,  seven  weeks 
after  they  were  dispatched,  Thomas  Broughton,  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  began  a  furious  correspondenece.  The  commander  of 
Georgia  was  warned  against  surprise  and  solicited  not  to  disclose 
the  name  of  the  Englishman  at  Havana  who  revealed  the  Spanish 
designs  in  order  to  prevent  the  utmost  ill  consequence  to  his  person 
and  business.  Finally  the  commander,  warned  about  a  probable 
errand  of  WalPs  to  determine  the  posture  of  defense  in  Georgia, 
was  urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  probability  to  bring  the  adventurer 
"to  justice  for  his  Villany.'^  All  commanders  of  ships  on  the  Georgia 
coast  were  likewise  warned.^®  He  called  upon  Thomas  Couston  for 
advice  as  to  the  state  of  defense  in  Georgia,  and  for  suggestions  for 
concerted  movements.  Captain  Windham,  commodore  in  South 
Carolina,  sent  word  to  Virginia  in  order  that  the  ships  there  might 
repair  to  the  southern  coasts.  Runners  were  dispatched  to  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees  to  engage  their  adherence  to  both  colonies. 
Others  were  sent  to  warn  the  frontier  commanders.  Vigilance  was 
the  order  of  the  day.^^ 

Meanwhile  the  activities  of  Captain  Don  Miguel  Wall  were  being 
followed  in  Havana  and  reports  duly  made  to  General  James  Ogle- 
thorpe. The  Spanish  governor  continued  to  treat  Don  Miguel  with 
respect  but  to  follow  him  with  suspicion.  He  was  forbidden  to  con- 
verse with  any  Englishmen  except  some  English  pilots  who  were 
solicited  to  join  the  Spanish  service  on  the  pretense  of  bringing  back 
from  the  Bahamas  a  worthless  load  of  salt.  Oglethorpe^s  informants 
did  not  pass  unnoticed  the  construction  of  a  man-of-war  and  some 
troops  which,  added  to  the  armaments  of  the  Armada  de  Barlovento, 
would  constitute  a  formidable  array.     The  Havana  garrison,  as  well 


"  A.  O.  I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo,  87-1-2,  Doc.  No.  52,  Marquis  de  Virrena  to  Giieme* 
y  Horrasitas,  Madrid,  12  October,  1737;  Doc.  No.  77,  TorrenueTa  de  Qiiemez  y  Horcasitaa. 
Madrid,  25   August,  1737. 

»  Ibid.,  Doc.  No.  90,  La  Quadra  to  Giiemez  y  Horcasitas,  Madrid,  25  October,   1737. 

•"  O.  O.  5,  639,   Broughton  to  gorernor  of  Georgia,  Port  Royal,  6  January,   1736. 

~C.   O.  5,  639,  Broughton  to  Couston,  Charleston,  4  February,   1736/7. 
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as  that  at  St.  Augustine,  might  easily  spare  Rve  or  six  hundred  men 
in  case  of  a  descent.  Wall  enjoined  Welton,  who  knew  him  as  Savy 
in  the  Bailey  in  South  Carolina,  not  to  evince  his  acquaintance,  a  step 
which  would  mean  his  incarceration  in  the  castle  Moro.^^ 

Certainly  all  doubts  were  expelled  by  the  depositions  made  out 
at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  February  17,  1736.  Thomas  Linch, 
having  been  in  Havana,  confirmed  Welton's  information,  spoke  of 
the  naval  preparations  there,  and  gathered  from  Wall  and  the  Spanish 
officers  that  Wall,  who  had  been  an  Indian  trader  in  South  Carolina, 
was  to  be  the  guide  of  the  expedition  against  Georgia  which  was 
to  be  ready  the  subsequent  month.  John  Darkins,  who  was  then  a 
prisoner  of  a  Spanish  guarda  costa,  uncovered  WalFs  attempt  to 
enlist  him  and  other  Englishmen  in  the  King  of  Spain^s  service  with 
the  ^\ei  blank  commissions  which  he  held.  Several  other  depositions 
clearly  demonstrated  this  bustling  activity  and  incessant  plotting  at 
Havana. ^^  The  affair  now  entered  the  more  complex  theatre  of 
of  international  diplomacy. 

The  rumor  of  Wall's  appearance  spread  with  astounding  thorough- 
ness and  rapidity.  When  the  lieutenant  governor  of  South  Carolina 
received  information  from  Commodore  Dent  that  a  considerable 
Spanish  force  was  preparing  to  attack  Georgia,  genuine  alarm  seized 
the  province.  A  committee  of  assembly  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  crisis.  The  committee  of  the  assembly  appealed  to  the  agent 
of  the  province,  Mr.  Fury.  Fury  was  asked  to  wait  upon  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  with  the  assurance  that  the  province  would 
exert  its  utmost  strength  in  the  defense  of  Georgia.  The  weak  and 
defenseless  condition  of  the  colony  was,  however,  the  indispensable 
corollary  and  refrain  of  this  information.  The  currency  was  in  a 
hopeless  situation  unless  the  king  consented  to  the  new  act.  The 
Spanish  vessels  were  of  seventy  guns ;  the  English  twenty.  And  the 
Spanish  at  Havana  were  much  stronger  than  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  could  possibly  hope  to  be.  The  loss  of  Georgia  would 
jeopardize  the  northern  colonies.  "It  must  be  left  to  His  Majesty's 
Wisdom,"  wrote  the  committee,  "to  determine  how  far  they  ought 
to  contribute  to  our  Defense.  "^^ 


n  C.  O.  5,  639,  Henry  Welton  to  Oglethorpe,  17  January,  1737,  N.  S. ;  Welton  to  Oglethorpe, 
Havana,  6  February,  1737. 

"  C.  O.  6,  388,  depositions  of  Thomas  Linch,  John  Darkins,  James  Wilson,  John  Salter, 
Nassau,  New  Providence,  17  February,   1736. 

« 0.  O.  5,  388,  Committee  of  Assembly  to  Mr.  Fury,  Charleston,  25  January,  1736/7; 
Broughton  to  Fury,  Charleston,  20  February,  1736/7;  Broughton  to  Newcastle,  Charleston, 
20  February,   1736/7. 
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Lieutenant  Governor  Brougliton  of  South  Carolina  hastily  in- 
formed the  Duke  of  Newcastle  of  the  ^^Designs  of  the  Spaniards 
to  invade  and  unsettle  Georgia,  and  to  encite  an  Insurrection  in  this 
Province.''  The  prospect  that  the  barrier  might  be  removed  between 
the  English  colonies  and  Florida  and  the  possible  Negro  riots  in 
South  Carolina  were  neither  a  peaceful  nor  a  secure  outlook.  South 
Carolina  hurried  to  give  more  presents  to  the  Indians  than  the 
Spanish  and  French  were  giving;  to  raise  additional  men  of  arms; 
to  muster  the  militia ;  to  arrest  all  suspects,  and  to  convene  a  confer- 
ence between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  for  concerting  measures 
of  mutual  defense.^* 

To  the  trustees  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  Broughton  merely  wrote 
a  letter  signifying  to  them  his  intention  to  cooperate  in  thwarting  the 
Spanish  design,  the  details  of  which  he  had  already  reported  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  in  a  letter  dated  the  preceding  day,  and  inform- 
ing him  of  his  reinforcements  and  of  the  ship  which  he  was  fitting 
out  to  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Florida. ^^ 

Newcastle  hoped  to  countermand  the  Spanish  expedition  through 
the  instances  of  Ambassador  Keene  at  Madrid,  steps  which  would 
show  the  Spaniards  that  their  undertaking  was  discovered.  He  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  precautionary  measures  taken  in  South 
Carolina,  urged  that  the  Indians  be  kept  in  alliance,  and  that  every 
attempt  be  made  to  defend  the  colonies  if  attacked,  but  he  did  not 
wish  anything  done  in  violation  of  existing  treaties.^* 

It  was  rumored  incessantly  in  London  that  ships  had  left 
Havana  for  St.  Augustine  to  begin  the  campaign  for  the  extirpation 
of  Georgia.  On  March  24,  1737,  Newcastle  commanded  Keene  to 
make  the  strongest  representations  to  the  Spanish  court.  In  case  of 
success  Keene  was  required  to  transmit  an  account  to  such  English 
officials  and  officers  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  matter  concerned, 
but  in  case  he  should  have  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  reported 
design  was  on  foot,  he  was  to  warn  them  and  to  dispatch  the  most 
authentic  information  obtainable  in  Madrid. ^^ 

Secretary  La  Quadra  pretended  complete  ignorance  of  the 
occasion  of  such  reports  as  Keene  brought  him.  In  order  to  keep 
the  Spanish  from  carrying  out  their  project,  Keene  entered  upon  a 


^Ibid.,   BrouKhton   to   Newcastle,   Charleston,   6  February,   1736/7. 

"  C.  O.  5,  639,  Broughton  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colony  of  GeorRia,  Charleston.  7  Pebniary, 
1736/7. 

*•  C.  O.  5.   388.   Newcastle  to  Brouphton.  Ix>ndon.  6  April.  1737. 

•7  Add.  MSS.  32794,  N.  P.,  CIX,  Newcastle  to  Keene,  24  March,  7  April,  1737. 
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complete  account  of  the  Spanish  plans,  even  mentioning  the  obser- 
vations on  WalFs  conduct  both  in  Madrid  and  America.  All  this 
La  Quadra  vehemently  denied  and  began  to  recriminate.  He  had 
observed  both  from  St.  GiPs  letters  and  from  the  newspapers  that 
the  English  were  fitting  out  some  twenty  ships  to  be  sent  to  Georgia 
which  had  occasioned  him  no  anxiety.  The  occasion  for  his  mention- 
ing it  at  all,  he  said,  was  furnished  by  I^ewcastle  and  Keene  them- 
selves. 

The  English  ambassador  next  turned  the  discourse  upon  the  limits 
of  Georgia  and  Florida.  La  Quadra  cut  the  point  short  by  saying 
that  Geraldino,  the  Spanish  minister  in  England,  had  passed  offices 
to  the  Duke  of  I^ewcastle  which  had  not  been  answered,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Oglethorpe  had  returned  to  England.  Although  he  had 
not  seen  the  treaty  between  Oglethorpe  and  the  governor  of  St. 
Augustine,  La  Quadra,  having  heard  probably  from  Torrenueva  that 
the  treaty  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  said  enough 
to  let  it  be  known  that  the  treaty  was  really  disapproved  although 
he  did  not  formally  declare  it  so.  Upon  the  whole  this  minister 
indicated  that  he  knew  of  no  orders  being  sent  to  proceed  against 
English  subjects  or  possessions.  He  did  not  believe  the  Spanish 
king  would  give  such  orders  with  precipitation,  and  that  if  any 
armaments  were  making  in  America,  it  was  by  virtue  of  general 
powers  given  to  all  officers  in  America  to  preserve  the  king^s  rights 
against  intrusions  and  encroachments  in  times  of  emergency. 

Keene  replied  that  the  English  government  had  never  given  any 
authority  or  encouragement  to  disturb  Spanish  possessions.  La 
Quadra  inopportunely  let  drop  an  expression  which  made  it  appear 
that  he  regarded  Georgia  as  a  private  grant  to  a  company  of 
adventurers  which,  consequently,  could  not  immediately  interest  the 
two  crowns.  Upon  this  point  he  was  disillusioned.  It  was  a  public 
and  national  concern,  said  Keene,  encouraged  and  protected  by 
the  whole  English  legislature. 

In  spite  of  the  temperate  course  prescribed  by  Newcastle  and 
pursued  by  Keene,  the  Spanish  secretary  appeared  slightly  peevish 
and  anxious  to  know  whether  he  should  accept  this  office  as  formal 
and  present  it  to  his  king  as  such.  In  order  to  avoid  any  semblance 
of  a  justification  for  the  measures  which  were  rumored  merely  by 
keeping  silent  (the  Spanish  government  expected  an  answer  to 
Geraldino^s  memorial),  Keene  pictured  himself  as  speaking  for  him- 
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self,  and  said  that  he  would  be  content  to  send  an  account  that  a  man 
of  La  Quadra's  probity  knew  nothing  of  sending  any  hostile  orders 
to  the  Indies,  and  that  it  was  his  belief  that  his  Catholic  Majesty 
would  not  do  so  in  any  manner  but  the  one  customary  between  two 
friendly  nations. 

From  this  minister  the  British  representative  went  immediately 
to  Torrenueva,  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  coached  by  La  Quadra.  He  denied  any  knowledge  of 
Oglethorpe's  treaty  with  the  governor  of  Florida  and  pointed  out  that 
every  one  was  to  stay  in  his  own  house.  To  him  the  limits  appeared 
sufficiently  delineated,  but  in  case  they  were  not,  he  thought  neither 
party  should  occupy  any  lands  until  the  dispute  was  finished.  Like 
La  Quadra,  Torrenueva  assured  his  English  interrogator  that  he 
knew  of  no  orders  being  sent  to  Havana  for  arming  there;  that 
he  exj>ected  letters  from  the  Indies  every  day,  particularly  from 
Florida,  which  would  inform  him  of  the  state  of  affairs  there. 

An  answer  to  Geraldino's  memorial,  which  had  been  delaved  in 
England  because  information  was  necessary  from  Oglethorpe  and 
the  Trustees  of  Georgia,  which  in  turn  diverted  the  issue  to  America, 
seemed  to  overshadow  everything  at  the  Spanish  court.  This  point 
Torrenueva  also  mentioned.  Keene  held  that  in  case  the  English 
government  thought  it  proper  to  answer  the  representation,  which 
he  took  every  occasion  to  impress  upon  Newcastle's  mind,  the  trustees 
might  enlarge  their  answer  on  Geraldino's  important  point  concern- 
ing demarcations. 

The  situation  again  appeared  portentous.  London,  too,  was  im- 
patient. Keene,  whose  reports  were  always  the  essence  of  reality 
and  never  given  over  to  groundless  and  phantasmal  fears,  and  with 
his  fortune  entirely  at  stake  in  Spain  (he  was  both  the  English 
minister  and  the  agent  of  the  South  Sea  Company  in  Madrid),  could 
now  write: 

These  people  are  certainly  not  content  with  what  passes  in  America, 
neither  are  they  in  a  condition  to  support  an  expensive  engagement ;  but 
considerations  of  this  sort  do  not  always  hinder  them  from  precipitating 
themselves  into  it ;  and  notions  of  injustices  done  them  will  make  stronger 
impressions  upon  minds  like  these  than  the  bad  state  of  their  finances.^ 

Meanwhile  Geraldino  had  not  been  sleeping  in  Tx)ndon.  On  April 
11  he  rejwrted  to  Torrenueva  that  it  had  been  rumored  for  a  wet^k 

"Add.  MSS.  32794,  N.  P.,  CIX,  Keene  to  Newcastle.  Madrid.  22  April.    1737. 
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or  more  that  Captain  Wall  had  left  Havana  for  St.  Augustine 
with  troops,  there  to  be  joined  by  others  to  throw  the  English  out 
of  Georgia.  The  Georgia  directors  were  alarmed  and  appealed  to 
the  ministry  who  at  this  date  had  not  conferred  with  Geraldino.  To 
the  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  report,  the  Spanish 
minister  replied  that  he  had  no  news  concerning  it,  but  that  it 
seemed  natural  that  the  king  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governor  of  Florida  means  to  make  himself  respected  and  peaceably 
to  prevent  the  English  from  extending  their  territory  beyond  the 
demarcations  established  by  treaty,  a  possibility  which  seemed  likely 
in  the  light  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  just  voted  to  Georgia  by 
Parliament. 

On  April  10  Oglethorpe  had  an  interview  with,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  by  which  it  was  privately  reported  to  the  Spanish  that 
beyond  doubt  the  Walpole  ministry  entirely  disapproved  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colony  of  Georgia.  Walpole  and  Newcastle  could  not, 
however,  openly  evince  their  displeasure  with  the  Georgia  project. 
The  twenty-four  directors  were  all  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  ministry  could  not  afford  to  antagonize  these  members  whose 
support  was  needed  for  other  ends.  It  was  the  concern  of  the 
Spanish  minister  to  find  some  method  which  would  bring  the  English 
government  into  open  hostility  to  the  directors  of  Georgia.  His 
solution  was  to  send  enough  troops  to  Florida  to  make  Georgia  seem 
so  dangerous  as  to  appear  unprofitable.  He  thought  the  government 
would  then  peaceably  relinquish  the  colony.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment could  not  supply  Geraldino  with  exact  information  as  to  rumors 
of  an  attack  on  Georgia,  but  only  knew  that  reinforcements  had 
been  requested.  His  idea  of  putting  up  such  a  strong  show  in  Florida 
as  to  force  the  English  ministry  into  hostility  with  Georgia  was 
entirely  approved  in  Madrid.^^ 

Keene's  conduct  in  his  interviews  with  La  Quadra  and  Torrenueva 
met  with  hearty  sanction,  but  the  government  was  extremely  dis- 
satisfied with  the  answer  given  by  La  Quadra.  It  was  almost  identical 
with  the  answer  given  by  Patino  relating  to  Nova  Colonia,  after 
which  it  was  discovered  that  positive  orders  had  been  sent  for  attack- 
ing that  settlement.  He  was  therefore  ordered  by  Newcastle  to  be 
explicit;  to   demand   to  know  whether   any  orders  had   been   sent 


•"»  A.    G.   I..   Audiencia  de   Santo  DominffO,    87-1-1,    Doc.    No.    19,   Geraldino  to   Torrenueva, 
London,  11  April.  1737;  87-1-2,  Doc.  No.  21,  La  Quadra  to  Geraldino,  Madrid,  13  May,  1737. 
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to  the  West  Indies  for  making  an  attack  on  any  settlements  of 
English  subjects  and  if  the  governors  in  America  could  make  any 
such  attack  by  virtue  of  any  general  orders.  Newcastle  here  inserted 
orders  to  acquaint  La  Quadra  with  the  doings  of  Wall  and  to  de- 
mand a  satisfactory  answer  concerning  which  an  account  had  already 
been  sent.  By  the  Treaty  of  Seville  the  limits  of  Georgia  were  to 
have  been  settled  by  commissaries.  Newcastle  pointed  out  that, 
consequently,  an  attack  against  an  English  settlement  would  be 
decidedly  unjust,  especially  as  he  held  it  the  fault  of  the  court  of 
Spain  that  the  commissaries  did  not  proceed  in  the  execution  of  their 
commission. 

The  ill  consequences  that  would  follow  an  attack  upon  Georgia 
were  to  be  pictured  through  the  strongest  expostulations.  News  that 
Don  Miguel  Wall  was  giving  out  that  his  project  had  been  suspended 
for  four  months,  indicating  that  he  might  await  fresh  orders  from 
Spain,  offered  the  English  an  urgent  occasion  to  insist  that  effectual 
orders  be  sent.  Although  it  appeared  that  the  court  of  Spain  would 
disapprove  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made  between  Oglethorpe  and 
the  governor  of  St.  Augustine,  it  could  not  take  any  measures  con- 
trary to  that  treaty  until  the  Spanish  government  had  formally  de- 
clared its  opposition  thereto."*^ 

The  Spanish  ambassador  learned  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
that  the  answer  of  the  Spanish  government  to  Keene's  offices  had 
met  with  a  categorical  response.  Geraldino  pressed  his  point  and 
urged  his  superior.  La  Quadra,  to  emphasize  the  answer  which  had 
not  been  forthcoming  to  his  memorial  of  October  2,  1736,  concerning 
the  excesses  of  the  English  in  the  Georgia  country.  By  the  time  of 
this  report  an  answer  had  been  promised.  Geraldino  was  also  a 
little  taken  aback  at  not  having  boon  informed  as  to  the  steps  taken 
at  Madrid  by  Benjamin  Keene.  Although  the  Spanish  in  England 
were  vigilant,  they  could  discover  only  an  uneasiness  on  the  part 
of  the  directors  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  and  could  learn  of  no 
armaments  except  the  six  war  vessels  stationed  at  eTamaica  which 
might  be  used  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards. 

In  Spain  Keeno  was  still  in  the  dark  and  using  every  method  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  the  reports  concerning  an  attack  on  Georgia, 
but  he  struggled  in  vain  to  get  any  information  other  than  that 
already  transmitted  to  the  court  at  London.     Thus  far  the  responses 


«>  Add.  MSS.  32795.  N.  P.,  CX,  S.  P.,  Spain.  129.  Newcastle  to  Keene,  London,  5  May.  1737. 
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of  the  Spanisli  had  been  categorical,  but  Don  Joseph  Patino,  who 
sponsored  the  attack  on  Georgia,  had  died,  leaving  the  question  open 
again.  Don  Miguel  Wall  at  Havana  had  talked  without  restraint 
concerning  every  phase  of  the  proposed  descent.  He  talked  almost 
as  freely  away  from  the  bottle  as  over  it  and  before  Englishmen  as 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  Spanish  offices.  The  Spanish  government 
now  decided  to  deny  emphatically  the  rumors  about  martial  designs  on 
England's  southern  colonies.  Geraldino  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
say  in  the  name  of  his  government  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
the  reports  about  an  attack  on  Georgia.  His  preliminary  offices  were 
also  approved."*^  In  addition  to  obeying  this  instruction  he  branded 
the  rumors  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  which  had  so  disturbed 
London  as  malicious  falsehoods.  He  had  already  alluded  to  the 
repugnance  of  the  ministry  in  England  to  the  development  of  Georgia. 
He  now  recommended  that  the  Spanish  court  commit  no  overt  act 
in  America  which  would  force  the  hand  of  the  pacific  Walpole 
faction.'*^ 

After  instructions  for  a  denial  of  the  affair  had  been  sent  to 
England,  a  formal  declaration  was  made  to  the  English  ambassador. 
La  Quadra  formally  replied  on  June  4  that  his  government  had  no 
knowledge  of  Wall 

....  nor  had  he  authorized  either  Wall,  or  any  other  person  under  any 
name  whatsoever  or  the  Governor  of  the  Havana  to  make  any  military 
preparations  in  order  to  attack  any  of  his  Majesty's  Possessions,  neither 
was  it  his  Intention  to  disturb  his  Neighbours;  but  on  the  contrary  if 
any  disputes  should  happen  to  arise  between  the  Governors  of  the  respec- 
tive Countries  about  the  Limits  of  their  Jurisdictions,  the  King's  mind 
was  that,  instead  of  proceeding  a  des  voyes  de  fait,  such  disputes  should 
be  amicably  settled  and  adjusted  between  the  two  Courts. 

So  formal  a  Declaration,  My  Lord,  delivered  and  repeated  to  me  in 
two  different  Conversations  by  a  Minister  who  places  his  pride  and  merit 
in  his  probity,  leaves  me,  I  must  confess,  no  room  to  suspect  that  there 
is  any  Supercherie  couched  under  it.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  Wall 
could  not  go  to  the  Havana  but  by  authority,  one  may  look  upon  this 
voyage  of  his  as  a  single  Instance  of  the  many  I  have  seen  of  the  genius 
of  the  late  Minister,*^  who  seldom,  or  never,  refused  to  encourage  a 
Projector,  let  his  Schemes  be  never  so  impracticable;  though  afterwards 


*i  Add.  MSS.  32795,  N.  P.,  CX,  Keene  to  Newcastle,  Madrid,  13  May,  1737;  A.  G.  I., 
Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo,  87-1-2,  Geraldino  to  Torrenueva,  London,  30  May,  1737. 

*"  A.  G.  I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo,  87-1-2,  QH>raldino  to  Torrenueva,  London,  13 
June,  1737. 

**  Don  Joseph  PatifSo. 
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he  let  the  author  of  them  starve  in  waiting  for  further  orders  and  Succours 
he  promised  him;  It  is  probable  this  is  at  present  the  State  of  Wall, 
when  he  says  his  Expedition  is  put  off  four  months  longer-'*'* 

Although  La  Quadra  again  mentioned  the  answer  to  Geraldino's 
memorial,  he  was  informed  that  Newcastle  had  the  king's  orders 
to  prepare  it  and  that  the  occasion  was  ripe  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  points  in  dispute.  There  was  the  customary  Spanish  delay,  pride, 
and  refusal  to  do  anything  to  which  it  might  seem  they  were  forced, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  concluded  the  ambassadorial  report,  "I  do  not 
perceive  that  there  is  half  that  prejudice  and  violence  in  their 
Counsels  and  Proceedings,  which  reigned  but  too  visibly  for  several 
years  last  past."^^ 

The  English  government  expressed  its  great  satisfaction  to  the 
ambassador  at  Madrid  that  La  Quadra  had  asserted  emphatically 
that  no  armaments  had  been  making  nor  any  person  commissioned 
to  attack  the  English  settlements  in  America  and  that  in  case  of 
disputes  over  the  subject  of  limits,  such  should  be  adjusted  amicably. 
In  spite  of  the  notices  concerning  Wall,  this  declaration  made  and 
repeated  by  La  Quadra  removed  all  suspicion.  The  answer  to 
Geraldino's  memorial  was  already  prepared  when  the  English  govern- 
ment received  word  of  the  more  clear  and  satisfactory  answer  given 
by  the  Spanish  government  to  its  instances,  but  this  circumstance 
occasioned  some  alteration  in  the  tenor  of  that  document  which  was 
accordingly  delayed  for  such  revision.*^ 

The  month  of  June  saw  the  Spanish  openly  declare  against  hos- 
tilities, but  the  presence  of  Oglethorpe  in  London  incessantly  push- 
ing the  interests  of  Georgia,  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  This  official  reported  that  Oglethorpe  was  having  less 
success  than  ever  in  advancing  "the  pretensions  of  the  Directors  of 
Georgia"  until  it  was  reported  that  a  contingent  of  six  hundred 
Spaniards  had  been  defeated  by  the  Georgians  in  an  attempt  to 
enter  their  province,  a  circumstance  which  Oglethorpe  turned  to  his 
advantage  with  his  customary  astuteness.  This  aifair  Oglethorpe  used 
in  his  petition  for  some  troops  located  in  Jamaica.  In  addition  he 
was  successful  in  securing  for  himself  the  chief  command  of  the 
regiment  which  was  to  be  stationed  in  Georgia  and  to  render  such 
signal  service  to  the  English. 

**  Add.  MSS.  82795,  N.  P..   CX,  Keene  to  NewcasUe,  CaM  del  Monte,   10  June.   1737. 
^Jbid.,  Newcastle  to  Keene,  liondon,  23  June,  1737. 
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On  June  18  Geraldino  went  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  lamented 
the  success  of  the  military  efforts  of  Oglethorpe,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  declaration  of  the  Spanish  government  that  the  rumors 
concerning  the  jeopardy  of  Georgia  lacked  foundation.  Walpole 
told  him  that  he  had  been  correctly  informed,  but  that  no  action  had 
been  taken  concerning  Oglethorpe,  and  that  if  given  command  ho 
would  serve  under  the  English  government  and  the  assembly  of 
Georgia  and  that  he  would  have  authority  to  use  any  troops  which 
might  be  sent  only  for  defensive  purposes. 

This  Geraldino  correctly  discerned,  was  an  admission  that  Walpole 
planned  to  sanction  Don  Diego's  [Oglethorpe's]  plans.  The  king  could 
not  look  with  indifference,  said  the  Spanish  minister,  at  the  authori- 
zation to  permit  a  man  to  pass  to  Georgia  whose  last  residence  there 
had  fomented  so  much  unrest,  especially  since  Spain  had  given  no 
orders  which  ought  to  cause  uneasiness.  Walpole  declared  thereupon 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  his  government  to  cause  unrest  and 
that  he  would  inform  Geraldino  of  the  step  taken  and  communicate 
Oglethorpe's  instructions  to  him. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  not  so  pliant  and  his  answer  was  less 
satisfactory  than  Walpole' s.  He  appeared  to  Geraldino  less  ready  to 
preserve  harmony  than  before  and  would  not  communicate  with  the 
minister  until  he  had  talked  with  Walpole.  The  repugnance  of 
Newcastle  for  Georgia  was  still,  however,  visible  to  Geraldino,  but 
the  latter  felt  that  the  political  pressure  of  the  directors  of  the 
colony  of  Georgia,  as  a  part  of  the  party  platform,  would  force  the 
government  to  take  the  resolutions  for  sending  men  as  requested  by 
Oglethorpe.  Geraldino  in  a  letter  to  Torrenueva  pledged  himself 
to  make  the  English  ministers  understand  that  Spain  could  not 
tolerate  the  menace  that  a  strong  Georgia  would  constitute."*^  The 
report  which  Newcastle  sent  to  Madrid  spoke  of  the  representations 
of  Geraldino  in  a  milder  strain.  When  the  command  of  the  king's 
forces  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  was  given  to  Oglethorpe, 
Geraldino  expressed  his  belief  that  his  court  might  possibly  take 
umbrage  at  the  incident.  Against  such  an  event  the  British  am- 
bassador was  instructed  to  say  to  La  Quadra,  in  case  he  was 
questioned,  that  Oglethorpe  had  the  strictest  orders  to  do  nothing 
contrary  to  the  treaties  or  to  the  union  and  good  correspondence 


*'  A.  G.  I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo,  87-1-2,  Geraldino  to  Torrenueva,  London,  20  June, 
1737. 
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existing  between  the  two  crowns.  The  very  step  itself,  it  was  pointed 
out,  was  taken  with  a  view  to  prevent  dispute  between  the  two 
nations,  for  hitherto  Oglethorpe  had  acted  in  America  by  authority 
of  the  trustees  of  Georgia  and  under  their  direction,  whereas  he 
was  henceforth  to  be  in  the  king's  immediate  service,  acting  by  his 
orders,  and  answerable  to  him  for  his  behavior.  Was  not  this  a 
better  situation  than  if  Oglethorpe  returned  to  America  with  the 
same  power  from  the  trustees  (which  he  certainly  would  have  done)  ? 
The  English  government  trusted  that  this  explanation  would  remove 
all  jealousy  and  suspicion  and  expressed  its  willingness  in  case  of 
further  trouble  in  the  West  Indies  to  have  the  matter  adjusted 
amicably  either  in  London  or  in  Madrid  agreeably  to  the  declaration 
of  La  Quadra.*® 

The  Spanish  government  finally  responded  to  the  repeated  recom- 
mendations  of  Geraldino  and  ordered  that  Nicholson  and  Tassel, 
who  made  the  disclosures  concerning  Don  Miguel  Wall  at  the  Havana, 
be  expelled  at  once.  In  addition  Don  Miguel  was  ordered  to  come 
to  Spain  at  the  first  opportTinity."*®  During  the  spring  of  1737 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  again  going  through  a  fever  of 
anxiety  very  natural  with  sparsely  populated  tidewater  regions  at 
the  slightest  international  quake,  but  by  July  15  Governor  Broughton 
of  South  Carolina  reported  the  scare  of  the  spring  well  over  and  the 
colonies  in  a  reasonable  posture  of  defense.*^ 

For  a  period  of  almost  two  years  the  Spaniards  continued  their 
preparations  for  an  attack  on  "Georgia  of  South  Carolina."  The 
death  of  Patino,  the  instability  and  irresponsibility  of  the  English 
guide,  Savy,  and  the  inability  of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  to  furnish 
sufficient  trooj>s  and  money  finally  spelled  the  doom  of  the  enterprisa 
The  interval  of  strained  waiting  allowed  the  Spanish  to  collect  evi- 
dence and  to  call  upon  the  leading  officials  to  prepare  a  statement  of 
Spain's  claims.  By  order  of  the  minister  La  Quadra,  ten  long  papers 
were  prepared,  among  them  those  of  the  Marques  de  la  Regolia,  Don 
Joseph  de  Leysequilla,  the  Conde  de  Montijo,  Barcia,  and  Quintana, 
later  a  plentipotentiary  of  Spain  through  the  arrangements  of  the 
Convention  of  Pardo.     In  addition  there  were  papers  of  La  Quadra 


^Add.  MSS.,  32795,  CX.  Newcastle  to  Keene.  London,  23  June,   1737. 

**  A.  O.  I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domlng^o,  87-1-3,  Oeraldino  to  La  Quadra,  London,  2A  Maj, 
1737. 

*»C.  O.  a,  639.  Brousfhton  to  Newcastle,  Charleston,   15  July,   1737. 
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himself,  cedulas  of  viceroys,  consuUds  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
and  incidental  papers,  comprising  altogether  four  legajos,^^ 

Meanwhile  the  governor  of  Havana,  the  viceroy  of  J^ew  Spain, 
and  the  governor  of  St  Augustine,  continued  to  circulate  reports 
and  orders.  Numerous  were  the  discussions  of  money,  men,  and 
equipment.  It  was  necessary  for  the  governor  of  Havana  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  viceroy  and  the  commander  of  the  Armada 
de  BarloventO'.  The  viceroy  gave  excuses  for  not  sending  men,  but 
agreed  to  supply  the  150,000  pesos  required.  The  undertaking  was 
discovered  and  time  gave  it  a  chill  from  which  it  never  recovered. 
On  JsTovember  28,  1737,  the  Spanish  government  issued  the  order 
to  the  governor  of  Havana  which  it  had  promised  England  to  suspend 
the  expedition.  It  arrived  just  in  time  to  stay  the  movement.  This 
appeared  the  inevitable  end  since  the  temporary  suspension  upon 
the  death  of  the  minister  Patino.  Thus  was  rung  down  the  curtain 
on  one  of  the  unknown  dramas  of  American  history.  Alarums  and 
excursions  were  the  rule  of  the  day  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the 
valleys  and  villages  next  to  the  French  and  Indians  in  the  IsTorth.^^ 

The  machinery  of  diplomacy  which  had  been  considerably  lubri- 
cated by  the  few  months  respite  with  the  death  of  Patino  and  his 
plans  was  jarred  out  of  order  again  by  the  appearance  of  Patino's 
agent,  Don  Miguel  Wall,  at  Cadiz,  where  he  went  before  the  English 
Consul  Cayley  and  told  an  unusual  story.  He  had  been  too  bluster- 
ing and  talkative  for  the  Spaniards  and  had  been  required  to  return 
to  Spain  in  a  Spanish  man-of-war.  He  was  now  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Englishmen.  After  addressing  himself  to  Consul 
Cayley,  not  mentioning  anything  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
discharge  from  the  Spanish  service  or  the  method  used  to  quit  it, 
Wall  dispatched  a  letter,  October  22,  1737,  to  the  trustees  of  Georgia, 
beginning  ^^My  Lords  and  Gentlemen."  To  Keene  there  was  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  circumstances  that  a  man  so  much  in  the 
secret  of  the  Georgia  aifair  should  be  so  much  left  at  his  liberty  to 
discover  it.  This  ambassador  was  again  paying  constant  attention 
to  the  bogus  colonel. ^^ 

Wall's  letter,  he  said,  was  to  inform  the  trustees  of  all  that  was 
being  done  to  destroy  Georgia.     In  order  to  extricate  himself  from 


^  Archivo  General  de  Simancas,  7633  antiguo,  papeles  de  1737,   1738,  1739. 

*a  A.  G.  I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo,  87-1-2,  Doc,  No.  100,  and  passim,  87-1-3,  passvm,. 
The  military  papers  of  the  War  of  Jenkine'  Ear  are  included  in  this  legajo. 

«  Add.  M8S.  32796,  N.  P.,  Keeno  to  Walpole,  Esoorial,  4  November,  1737;  S.  P.  F.,  Spain, 
128,  Keene  to  Newcastle,  4  November,  1737. 
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a  precarious  position,  he  recounted  a  long  story  which  tended  to 
show  his  perfect  sincerity  and  at  the  same  time  to  picture  himself 
in  possession  of  information  concerning  the  Spanish  designs  which 
would  make  it  foolhardy  to  dispose  of  its  possessor.  His  residence 
and  marriage  in  South  Carolina,  his  report  to  the  Spanish  in  Paris, 
and  his  invitation  to  Madrid  by  Patino  were  told  with  truth  and 
candor.  Wall,  however,  was  too  wary  to  make  a  simple  confession 
of  treachery.  He  tinctured  it  with  information  concerning  the 
expedition  against  Georgia  from  which  he  had  been  dropped. 

Wall  reported  to  the  trustees  that  four  hundred  Spanish  soldiers 
were  sent  to  St.  Augustine  in  August,  1737,  and  that  there  was  still 
outstanding  an  order  for  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  to  send  a  thousand 
more.  In  addition,  artillery  and  all  provisions  had  been  sent  for 
an  attack  in  the  following  May.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  he  entreated, 
to  send  out  scouts  by  both  land  and  water  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout ; 
moreover,  he  spoke  of  Don  Antonio  Arredondo,  the  engineer  at 
St.  Augustine,  and  lauded  Oglethorpe  as  the  best  acquainttxl  with 
the  affairs  of  America. 

Don  MiguePs  plans  for  keeping  himself  valuable  were  the  same 
as  the  ones  employed  with  the  Spaniards: 

]N"ow,  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  hope  to  be  in  London  and  put  myself 
at  your  feet  as  soon  as  Ships  can  carry  me :  But  for  fear  I  should  miscarry, 
I  give  you  this  rough  notice  which  is  sincere  and  truth ;  and  hope  your 
Charitys  will,  when  it  pleases  God,  that  I  arrive  at  London,  pardon  me, 
if  you  think  proper,  for  as  for  my  own  part,  I  think  myself  unworthy 
of  it,  having  offended  my  God,  My  King  and  my  Country;  but  shall  be 
satisfied  with  that  Chastisement  your  Lordships  think  proper  for  me. 
I  have  surrendered  myself  to  the  Cap",  of  the  Grawpus,  who  will  carry 
me  to  the  commander  of  Gibraltar,  from  whence  I  shall  proceed  to 
London;  and  then  shall  acquaint  your  Lordships  more  at  large;  and 
as  I  have  made  the  Sore,  if  its  possible  you'll  pardon  me,  I  shall  soon 
heal  it :  and  what  I  offer  now,  is  out  of  pure  inclination  to  my  King  and 
Country;  and  humbly  beg  that  you'll  believe  that  what  Informations  I 
gave  the  Spaniards,  in  regard  to  those  Colonies,  was  out  of  necessity, 
and  not  out  of  good  will;  for  now  if  your  Lordships  pardon  me,  which 
I  can't  pardon  myself,  I  shall  see  my  family  fight  with  Courage  for 
Georgia,  and  let  you  into  all  their  affairs.  I  go  here  by  the  name  of 
Miguel  Wall,  but  my  name  is  John  Savy;  nephew  of  John  Lewis 
Paulhan  in  Token  House,  Road  Exchange  Broker.  I  hope  your  Lord- 
ships will  pardon  the  bad  writing,  bad  style,  but  you  may  assure  your- 
selves of  truth;  and  when  it  pleases  God  that  I  can  be  at  your  Office 
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to  give  you  an  Account  at  Large  of  all  I  know  in  these  Affairs ;  and  I 
fihall  die  satysfied  when  I  can  be  once  more  in  the  British  Government. 
I  hope  to  sail  from  hence  in  ten  days;  But  nevertheless  reinforce  once 
more  your  Land  and  Water  Scouts  by  the  first  Ships  that  sail  for  those 
Parts;  and  am  with  due  respect,  once  more  begging  Pardon  of  your 
Lordships  your  most  humble  and  dutyfull  servent  to  command.^* 

Savy's  plans  for  coming  directly  to  London  were  thwarted.  The 
consul  at  Cadiz  after  promising  to  secure  passage  refused  to  harbor 
a  Spanish  officer  for  fear  of  punishment  and  Savy  was  in  hourly 
jeopardy  of  coming  into  ike  custody  of  the  Intendant  of  Marines 
or  the  governor  of  Cadiz.  He  could  not,  therefore,  appear  among 
the  masters  of  ships.  Abandoning  all  clue  to  his  identity,  even  his 
clothes,  Savy  in  disguise  boarded  a  vessel  for  Lisbon. 

Torrenueva  was  determined  not  to  let  Wall  gain  another  lap  in  his 
race  with  fortune.  He  ordered  Governor  Varas  y  Valdes  to  watch 
his  movements  in  Cadiz.  There  Wall  had  no  friends  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  but  he  accosted  foreigners  in  the  streets  or  at  the 
wharves  and  pretended  to  have  been  to  Spain  on  affairs  of  great 
moment.  Here  he  represented  himself  as  a  native  of  Carolina;  of 
no  particular  nation  or  legality,  but  versed  in  the  customs  of  the 
Indians.  He  even  amused  the  spectators  by  demonstrating  the  ways 
of  the  American  native  in  eating  meat  and  navigating  a  boat.^^ 

Governor  Varas  was  unable  to  locate  the  stopping  place  of  Don 
Miguel  in  Cadiz  in  spite  of  his  constant  vigil  subsequent  to  the 
orders  of  November  28  suspending  operations  against  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  The  news  that  Wall,  in  disguise,  had  escaped  in  a 
foreign  vessel  threw  the  Spanish  foreign  service  into  consternation, 
but  the  campaign  had  already  been  suspended.  The  pliability  of 
Walpole  and  the  diligence  of  Geraldino  soon  bridged  the  danger 
gap.*^®  From  Lisbon  Savy  was  sent  to  England  as  a  prisoner  by 
Lord  Tyrawly  who  also  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  an  account 
of  Savy's  extraordinary  visit.  Savy^s  report  to  the  directors  of 
Georgia  when  he  landed  at  Falmouth  embodied  another  sly  request 
for  pardon  and  an  avowal  that  his  relations  with  the  Spaniards  were 
only  to  know  their  secrets  and  to  disclose  them  as  shown  by  his 
attempt  to  leave  in  the  preceding  May  on  a  South  Sea  Company  ship. 


•*  O.  O.  5,  654,  John  Savy  to  the  Tnistees  of  Georgia,  Cadis,  22  October,  1737. 
»  A.  G.  I.,  Audiencia  do  Santo  Domingo,  87-1-2,  Doc.  No.  101,  Francisco  de  Varas  y  Valde* 
to  Torrenueva,  Cadiz,  25  November,  1787. 

••  Jbid.,  Varas  y  Valdes  to  Torrenueva,  Cadis,  8  December,  1787. 
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Aside  from  the  tantalizing  information  of  October  22  concerning 
the  Spaniards,  the  late  Don  Miguel  Wall  recounted  the  voyage  of 
two  extra  engineers  to  Havana,  the  capture  of  several  English  and 
Dutch  ships,  and  the  orders  for  four  more  ships  to  join  the  squadron 
in  the  West  Indies  and  either  to  alarm  the  Carolina  coast  or  to  attack 
Port  Royal  to  prevent  the  sending  of  succors  to  Georgia  before  the 
following  May.  More  romantic  and  true  to  the  old  Don  Miguel 
was  his  offer  to  acquaint  the  trustees  of  Georgia  with  a  method  of 
capturing  St.  Augustine  or  Havana  in  event  of  war,  a  project  to 
which  he  purported  to  have  devoted  his  whole  attention  and  study 
while  an  officer  in  those  places. ^^ 

On  the  same  day  Savy  addressed  a  lengthy  letter  to  the  Duko  of 
^NTewcastle  similar  to  the  one  written  to  the  directors  of  Georgia  on 
October  22  and  forwarded  to  London  bv  Ambassador  Keene.  His 
letter  included  a  complete  survey  of  the  Spanish  preparations,  his 
movements  in  obtaining  a  commission  from  the  Spanish  government 
to  direct  the  attack  on  the  English  colonies,  and  also  many  discreet 
requests  for  pardon  mingled  with  austere  resolutions  to  die  like  an 
Englishman.  His  whole  intention,  he  declared,  in  returning  to 
Europe  in  the  Spanish  man-of-war,  the  St.  Louis,  was  to  disclose  the 
Spanish  plans  and  his  pretext  was  to  discuss  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  things  wanting  to  carry  out  the  enterprise  in  America  in 
May.^*  In  reality  Thomas  Geraldino  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  many 
questions  concerning  this  man.  The  news  of  Wall's  presence  in 
Havana  and  the  Spanish  intention  of  attacking  Georgia  had  leaked 
out  through  the  South  Sea  Company  factors.  After  becoming 
suspicious  of  Wall,  the  Spanish  government  complied  with  Geraldino's 
request  by  ordering  Wall  to  Spain  and  expelling  the  troublesome 
factors.**® 

The  report  that  an  officer  had  arrived  at  Falmouth  via  Lisbon  to 
make  important  disclosures  was  being  noised  alx)ut  in  Ix)ndon  early 
in  December.  The  public  credited  the  news  more  especially  because 
the  packet  boat  did  not  bring  any  letters  for  private  p>eople.  The 
attention  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  drawn  to  the  re|x>rt.     His 


•' C.  O.  5,  654,  Sayy  to  the  Directorn  of  the  Colony  of  Oeorsria,  Falmouth.  17  November. 
1787;   Add.  MSS.  32796,  N.   P..   OXI,  Newcastle  to  Keene,   Ijondon.   17  December,    1737. 

••C.  O,  5,  654,  Savy  to  Newcastle,  Falmouth,  17  November,  1737;  A.  O.  I.  Audiencia  de 
Santo  Domingro,  87-1-3,  Doc.  No.  11,  La  Quadra  to  GilemeT,  y  HorcaRJUs,  Madrid,  10  April, 
1737.  In  the  move  to  hoodwink  the  governor  of  Havana  a«  to  the  reason  for  his  departure, 
Wall  was  apparently  successful. 

••A.  Q.  I.,  Audiencia  de  Santo  Dominpo,  87-t-2,  Oernldino  to  Ija  Quadra  London  9  May 
1737;  ibid.,  87-1-3,  La  Quadra  to  Geraldino.  Madrid,  28  May.    1737. 
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investigations  very  nearly  revealed  the  truth  except  that  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  Savy  was  a  Frenchman.  Geraldino  in  his 
inquiries  found  that  the  returned  officer  was  the  person  called  Wall, 
who,  according  to  report,  had  left  Havana  regretting  his  acceptance 
of  a  commission  from  the  Spanish  king. 

This  account  to  the  Spanish  court  included  the  intelligence  that 
the  British  government  considered  Spain's  delay  in  replying  to 
^^Tewcastle's  answer  to  Geraldino's  memorial  due  to  an  inability  to 
verify  the  article  quoted  concerning  the  limits  between  Georgia  and 
Florida.  J^othing,  however,  was  altered  with  regard  to  Oglethorpe's 
proposed  commission  notwithstanding  the  stories  in  the  newspapers 
concerning  the  nine  hundred  men  sent  to  St.  Augustine  by  the 
Spaniards. ^^  Torrenueva  replied  that  he  had  nothing  for  Geraldino's 
direction  in  the  matter  of  Georgia,  an  attitude  which  was  prompted 
probably  through  negligence  or  a  deliberate  effort  to  keep  the' 
American  question  obscured  even  at  the  price  of  Geraldino's  en- 
lightenment on  Spanish  affairs.  ^^ 

That  minister,  however,  was  thoroughly  aroused  over  the  step 
taken  by  the  trustees  of  Georgia  in  making  use  of  the  information 
provided  by  Wall  in  order  to  strengthen  their  pretensions  and  to 
claim  the  support  of  the  government,  a  position  from  which  even 
a  reluctant  government  could  now  hardly  extricate  itself  under  the 
circumstances.  Upon  this  question  the  Spaniards  managed  to  inter- 
view Sir  Eobert  Walpole  who  was  always  considerably  clearer  than 
his  colleagues.  Walpole  told  them  candidly  of  Wall's  activities  at 
Havana  and  how  he  had  come  back  to  England,  and  in  response  to 
Geraldino's  suggestion  that  Wall  was  an  impostor  Walpole  replied 
that  Wall  had  offered  to  produce  papers  signed  by  Patino.  At  this 
juncture  the  conversation  was  interrupted,  but  the  Spanish  minister, 
in  his  anxiety,  procured  a  new  interview  for  the  very  next  day.^^ 

In  this  conference  Walpole  told  the  complete  story  of  Wall,  not 
omitting  his  apparent  repentance  and  offer  to  flee  from  Havana  with 
Nicholson  and  Tassel  who,  in  fear  of  the  consequences,  would  not 
consent.  Upon  Wall's  arrival  at  Falmouth  the  British  government 
ordered  him  arrested  and  brought  up  to  London,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  conference  had  not  been  done.  The  Spanish  endeavored  to 
counter  the  bad  effect  which  Wall's  report  might  create  by  pointing 


"0  S.  p.  F.,  Spain,  SuppJementary,  246,  Geraldino  to  Torreaueva,  London,  12  December,  1737. 

"1  Ibid.,  Torrpnuevn  to  Geraldino,  30  December,  1737. 

«*  S.  P.  ¥.,  Spain,  Supplementary,  246,  Geraldino  to  Torrenueva,  London,  19  December,  1737. 
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out  that  no  credence  ought  to  be  lent  to  a  man  of  such  bad  rey)ute. 
^Notwithstanding  his  bad  name,  answered  Sir  Robert,  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  on  account  of  public  pressure  to  look  into  the 
documents  referred  to.  If  they  were  false,  then  the  man  would  be 
considered  an  impostor.  The  reply  was  that  even  though  it  should 
be  proved  that  Wall  had  been  sent  to  Havana  upon  an  urgent  errand, 
it  could  now  be  considered  no  more  than  a  prudent  and  necessary 
precaution  at  the  late  juncture  of  affairs  in  the  West  Indies.  To 
this  defense  of  underhand  methods  Walpole  consented  without  a 
qualm  and  promised  not  to  conceal  anything  essential  from  the 
Spanish  ambassador.^^  Torrenueva  rather  tardily  replied  to  the 
letters  concerning  the  mysterious  proceedings  of  Wall  who,  he 
averred,  was  not  known  in  Madrid  as  a  colonel.^* 

The  English  were  still  unaware  of  the  counter  orders  of  ^November 
28,  1737,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  governor  of  Havana  and  the 
governor  of  St.  Augustine  to  suspend  the  expedition.  Hence  every 
movement  presaged  to  them  a  continuation  of  the  old  design.  Consul 
Cayley,  writing  in  cipher  from  Cadiz,  hoped  that  the  high  mortality 
in  New  Spain  and  the  melancholy  situation  in  the  old  would  "allay, 
in  some  degree,  that  restless  Spirit,  with  which  they  have  been  so 
long  inspired."  This  letter  was  soon  followed  by  another  reporting 
that  the  Spaniards  had  in  readiness  a  great  number  of  flat-bottomed 
boats  and  men-of-war  and  that  it  was  expected  daily  that  some  two 
thousand  men  would  be  sent  from  Vera  Cruz.  It  was  probable,  he 
said,  that  Georgia  would  be  attacked  during  the  following  spring. ^^ 

These  renewed  rumors  occasioned  a  request  from  the  British 
foreign  office  for  an  account  of  the  affair.  Keene's  response,  based 
on  information  secured  through  a  spy  in  the  English  service,  explained 
the  original  plan  of  Patino,  which  was  to  attack  Georgia  with  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  men,  part  to  be  sent  by  the  viceroy  of  New 
Spain  and  part  by  the  governor  of  Havana.  It  was  certain  that 
the  plans  had  been  halted  upon  the  death  of  Patino  and  that  Governor 
Giiemez  y  Horcasitas  had  acknowledged  receipt  of  orders  to  stay 
the  expedition,  which,  he  hinted  without  foundation  or  certainty, 
might  have  been  the  result  of  his  instancx^s  to  La  Qnadra  in  the 


*^  Ihui.,  Oeraldino  to  Torrt>nupv(i,  I»ndon,  26  December,  1737;  C.  O.  5,  6r>4,  Benjamin 
Martyn  to  Newcastle,  London,  23  November,  1737. 

•*  S.  P.  F.,   Spain.  246,  Supplementary.  Madrid,   20  January,    173H. 

"A.  G.  I.,  Audlencia  de  S(\nto  DominRo,  87-1-3,  Doc.  No.  113,  Giiemez  y  Horcasitas  to 
Torrenueva,  Havana,  18  April,  1738;  S.  P.  P\,  Spain,  222,  Cayley  to  Newcastle.  Cadiji.  21 
•Janiiary,  1738;  ibid.,  Cayley  to  Newcastle,  Cadiz,  23  January,  4  February,  11  February  2r> 
Febrnarv.  1738.  ■  ■  j. 
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matter.  The  facility  afforded  Savy  to  make  his  escape,  the  agree- 
ment of  Spain  to  refer  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  to  commis- 
saries, seemed  to  confirm  the  issuance  of  the  counter  orders  which 
Keene  did  not  know  had  been  sent  in  the  preceding  November.  The 
bad  state  of  Spanish  finances  and  the  resolution  of  the  government 
at  Madrid  to  send  a  flota  to  America  would  not,  Keene  thought, 
allow  a  prudent  administration  to  think  of  bringing  any  potent 
enemies  upon  its  back,  yet  he  was  not  sure  that  the  tranquillity  of 
the  American  possessions  and  the  security  of  navigation  would  de- 
pend upon  the  forces  which  the  Spaniards  knew  the  English  had  in 
the  new  world.  ^^ 

Thus  the  attempt  of  Spain  to  secure  by  violent  means  what  she 
held  justly  belonged  to  her  was  gradually  abandoned.  But  Georgia 
remained  a  source  of  contention.  However  the  right  might  have 
been,  the  English  could  not  give  up  Georgia.  Only  the  weak  con- 
dition of  Spain,  according  to  the  admission  of  the  English  them- 
selves, kept  the  Spanish  from  fighting  for  it.  These  two  facts  were 
tacitly  recognized  by  both  parties.  On  this  basis  alone  could  the 
extraordinary  behavior  of  Don  Miguel  Wall,  international  ad- 
venturer, be  overlooked.  A  thorough  search  of  the  military  records 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  proper  years  fails  to  reveal  any  trace  of  a 
court  martial.  It  is  obvious  that  Savy  designed  to  betray  the  interests 
of  England  and  that  the  bad  condition  of  his  own  affairs  led  him 
to  betray  those  of  Spain.  His  reports  about  the  Spaniards  were 
verified  subsequently — indeed,  nothing  but  blindness  could  have 
prevented  their  disclosure  without  his  mediation — and  he  himself 
evidently  pardoned.  In  1740  he  was  made  a  captain-lieutenant  of 
one  of  the  regiments  of  foot  raised  in  America  to  cooperate  with 
Wentworth  and  Vernon  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  inglorious 
campaigns  against  Carthagena  and  Havana. ^^  There  he  again  stored 
his  goods  on  the  vessel  Martlia  and  made  an  attempt  to  desert,  doubt- 
lessly to  give  information  to  the  Spanish  as  he  was  under  sentence 
of  death  in  South  Carolina,  whence  it  was  claimed  he  was  now  bound, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  return  there  for  that  reward.  He 
brazenly  boasted,  however,  that  he  had  already  cost  the  English  a 
million  pounds  and  hoped  to  cost  them  that  much  more.  Savy  was 
arrested  by  Admiral  Vernon,  after  whom  a  fellow  officer  of  Savy's, 


•"  S.  p.  F.,  Spain,  130,  Add.  M8S.  32797,  Keene  to  Newcastle,  Madrid,  23  February,  1788. 
•''  GerUleman'$  Magazine,  1740,  p.  204. 
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Lawrence  Washington,  named  Mount  Vernon,  and  thereupon  dis- 
appeared from  the  story  of  American  affairs.*® 

As  soon  as  the  exolitement  from  Patiiio's  attempt  against  the 
existence  of  Georgia  had  died  down  the  problems  arising  from  navi- 
gation in  American  waters  claimed  increasing  attention.  In  1737 
Ambassador  Keene  was  literally  presenting  bundles  of  claims  for 
ships  which  had  succumbed  before  the  guardas  costas.  Two  years  later 
when  the  world  was  hopeful  that  the  Convention  of  Pardo  would 
at  last  solve  these  vexing  problems,  Spain  insisted  that  the  Georgia 
boundary  question,  in  which  the  Spanish  considered  themselves  the 
grieved  party,  should  take  precedence  over  the  problems  of  navi- 
gation, where  the  English  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  victims. 
The  English  insisted  upon  the  precedence  of  the  latter  for  the  same 
reasons.  Hence  the  diplomatic  higgling  which  John  Savy  accentu- 
ated served  to  foment  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  desultory 
War  of  Jenkins^  Ear.  The  incidents  which  Savy  sponsored  had  far 
more  immediate  bearing  upon  the  international  situation  than  the 
more  or  less  uncertain  removal  of  an  ear  eight  years  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  war.  It  was  merely  a  capricious  circumstance  of  history 
which  gave  to  the  war  that  followed  the  name,  "The  War  of  Jenkins' 
Ear"  instead  of  "The  War  of  Savy's  Treachery." 


•  Lanning,   John  Tate,  Tke  EnffOfh  Mainland  Oolomtt  in   the  Wtkr   of  Jenkins'  Ear,   18<J 
(M88.  Library  of  the  UBiTercity  of  California). 


THE  FIRST  TWELVE  YEARS  OF  PRINTING  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  1749-1760 

By  Douglas  C.  McMuktrie 

As  is  well  known,  printing  was  introduced  into  I^orth  Carolina 
in  1749,  in  which  year  James  Davis  set  up  a  press  at  New  Bern.  In 
1740,  the  House  of  Burgesses  had  had  its  proceedings  printed  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  where  a  permanent  press  had  been  established 
ten  years  earlier.  In  1745,  John  Hodgson  had  offered  in  the  Assembly 
a  bill  to  "Enable  and  Encourage  the  persons  hereinafter  mentioned 
to  print  the  Laws  of  this  Province,^'  but  the  bill  appears  to  have 
failed  of  passage,  and  we  have  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  persons 
referred  to. 

The  revisal  and  printing  of  the  laws  was  agitated  many  a  time 
and  oft,  without  tangible  result.  As  early  as  1736,  Governor 
Johnston  called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  assembly,  and 
again  in  1739,  and  still  again  in  1740.  Once  more,  in  1744,  he 
reminded  the  legislative  body  of  "the  shameful  condition"  of  their 
laws. 

In  1746,  the  assembly,  roused  to  the  necessity  for  action,  passed  an 
act  appointing  commissioners  to  "Revise  and  Print  the  Laws  of  this 
Province,  and  for  granting  to  his  Majesty,  for  defraying  the  Charge 
thereof,  a  Duty  on  Wine,  Rum  and  distilled  Liquors  and  Rice  im- 
ported into  this  Province."  It  was  pointed  out  that  "for  want  of 
the  Laws  of  this  Province  being  revised  and  printed,  the  Magistrates 
are  often  at  a  loss  how  to  discharge  their  Duty,  and  the  People 
transgress  many  of  them  through  want  of  knowing  the  same." 

The  commissioners  appointed  were  Edward  Moseley,  Samuel 
Swann,  Enoch  Hall,  and  Thomas  Barker.  Such  of  them  as  actually 
made  the  revisal  were  to  receive  sixty  pounds  proclamation  money, 
and  they  were  allowed  one  hundred  pounds  more  for  printing, 
furnishing,  and  delivering  the  books.  They  were  not  to  charge  more 
than  twenty  shillings  a  volume,  but  were  to  have  the  sole  right  of 
selling  the  laws  for  five  years. 

The  revisal  was  completed,  almost  wholly  by  the  hand  of  Swann, 
and  laid  before  the  assembly  in  1749  for  final  approval.  As  the 
editorial  work  approached  completion,  it  was  evident  the  province 
would  need  a  printer.  James  Davis,  who  it  is  thought  had  been  working 
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in  the  office  of  William  Parks  at  Williamsburg,  was  induced  to 
move  to  New  Bern,  to  execute  the  public  printing  of  North  Carolina. 

The  bill  for  the  "encouragement"  of  Davis  was  introduced  in 
the  assembly  on  April  6,  1749,  by  Rufus  Marsden.  After  the  cus- 
tomary three  readings  in  both  the  House  and  the  Council,  the  bill 
was  finally  passed  on  April  10,  and  approved  by  the  governor  on 
April  14. 

By  the  terms  of  this  act  James  Davis  was  to  be  paid  for  five 
years  a  yearly  salary  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  proclamation 
money.  For  this  salary,  Davis  was  required  to  reside  in  New 
Bern  "and  to  print,  with  the  same  Type  or  Letter  with  which  his 
Petition  now  laid  before  this  House,  is  printed  on.  .  .  ."  I  in- 
terrupt the  quotation  here  to  call  attention  to  this  mention  of  a 
printed  petition,  an  imprint  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest, 
oould  it  be  brought  to  light.  Undoubtedly  this  petition  was  printed 
in  Virginia  for,  at  the  time,  Davis  had  not  yet  brought  a  press  to 
North  Carolina. 

To  resume  the  quotation,  Davis  was  to  print,  "at  every  Session 
of  Assembly  in  this  Province,  the  Speeches  and  addresses  at  the 
Opening  of  each  Session ;  also  the  Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  and  deliver  Copies  thereto  [thereof]  to  each 
Member  who  shall  attend  at  such  Session ;  and  shall  also,  as  soon 
as  the  same  can  or  may  be  done,  print  all  such  Laws  as  shall  be 
passed  at  each  Sessions,  and  shall  transmit  One  Copy  of  them  to 
his  excellency,  the  Governor,  and  one  to  each  Member  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Honourable  Council,  and  also  one  copy  to  each  Member  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  several  Counties  in  this  Province; 
one  copy  to  each  of  the  Clerks  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  for  the 
use  of  the  said  Assembly;  one  Copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the  General 
Court,  for  the  Use  of  the  said  Court ;  one  Copy  to  the  Clerk  of  each 
respective  County  Court  in  this  Province,  for  the  use  of  such 
Court;  and  also  one  Copy  for  each  and  every  Justice  of  the  several 
Counties  in  this  Province,  not  exceeding  Twelve  Copies  to  be  sent 
to  the  said  Justices  of  any  one  County;  and  supply  such  Copies  of 
the  said  Journals  and  Laws  as  shall  or  may  be  necessary,  to  be 
transmitted  from  this  Province  to  the  Board  of  Offices  in  England, 
as  usual ;  and  also,  shall  print,  and  transmit  to  the  Proper  Places,  the 
Public  Proclamations,  and  all  other  Acts  of  Government." 
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The  printer^s  salary  was  to  be  raised  by  levy  of  a  tax  of  four 
pence,  proclamation  money,  for  five  years,  "on  each  and  every 
Taxable  Person  within  this  Province." 

The  actual  term  of  Davis^  employment  began  on  June  25,  1749, 
as  we  learn  from  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly  on  October  17  ap- 
proving advance  payment  of  the  first  half  yearns  salary  of  eighty 
pounds  which  wasi  to  become  due  "the  Twenty  fifth  day  of  De^ 
cember  next."  Payment  was  not  "for  stamping  and  emitting 
£21350  public  bills  of  credit,"  as  stated  by  Weeks,  for  certainly  the 
printer  did  not  "emit"  currency.  As  I  read  the  record,  he  was  to 
be  paid  "by  the  commissioners  for  stamping  and  emitting  the  sum 
of  Twenty  One  Thousand  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds  public 
Bills  of  Credit" — in  other  words,  by  the  fiscal  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment. During  the  period  Davis  had  undoubtedly  done  many  pieces 
of  printing,  though  he  may  have  printed  the  paper  money  as  well. 

In  1754,  the  employment  of  James  Davis  as  printer  to  the 
province  was  extended,  and  again  in  1757,  and  still  again  in  1760. 
For  many  years  thereafter  he  served  North  Carolina  as  its  official 
typographer.  As  this  brief  introduction  to  a  bibliography  does  not 
aim  to  present  a  history  of  early  printing  in  iN'orth  Carolina,  I  will 
go  into  no  further  details  regarding  the  activities  of  Davis,  which 
are  adequately  recorded  in  that  admirable  set  of  books.  The  Colonial 
Records  of  North  CarolinoL 

These  facts  regarding  the  beginnings  of  printing  in  !N^ortb  Caro- 
lina have  been  known,  but  we  have  lacked  exact  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  early  issues  of  the  press.  In  the  first  place,  the  early  I^orth 
Carolina  imprints  are  exceedingly  rare,  many  of  them  being  known 
but  from  a  single  extant  copy.  In  the  second  place,  the  single 
known  copies  of  many  of  the  imprints  are  preserved  in  England, 
thus  not  being  easily  available  to  American  bibliographers  for 
examination  and  description. 

In  1891,  Stephen  B.  Weeks  wrote  The  Press  of  North  Cdrolina 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  an  excellent  study,  to  which  was  ap- 
pended a  bibliography  of  the  issues  of  the  press.  Weeks  listed 
twenty-two  imprints  appearing  during  the  first  twelve  calendar 
years  of  printing  activity,  only  three  of  which  were  described  from 
located  copies. 

In  the  bibliography  which  follows,  there  are  listed  for  the  same 
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period  thirty-two  imprints,  thirty  of  which  are  described  from 
located  copies. 

In  this  list  there  are  several  imprints  of  special  interest.  Of 
course,  The  Journal  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  1749  (No.  1)  has 
special  importance  as  the  earliest  extant  North  Carolina  imprint. 
I  would  also  call  attention  to  Governor  Dobbs's  Message  of  1754  (No. 
14)  ;  A  Draught  of  an  Act  Proposed  to  the  Assembly  for  Establish- 
ing a  Paper  Credit,  1754.  (No.  15) ;  the  Proclamation  of  1757  by 
Governor  Dobbs  (No.  23) ;  and  another  ProclamMion  by  the  Govern- 
or in  1758  (No.  26). 

I  desire  to  express  my  cordial  thanks  to  the  librarians  of  the 
various  institutions  in  which  copies  have  been  located,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  Miss  Mary  Thornton  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Library,  to  Mr.  Willard  O.  Waters  of  the  Henry  E.  Huntington 
Library,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Public  Record  Office  for  per- 
mitting examination  and  photostating  of  the  many  North  Carolina 
imprints  under  his  care.  To  my  associate,  Mr.  Albert  H.  Allen,  I 
am  indebted  for  highly  competent  assistance  and  advice  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bibliographical  descriptions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  IMPRINTS,  1749-1760 

The  I  Journal  |  of  the  |  House  of  Burgesses,  |  of  the  |  Province  of 
North-Carolina :  |  At  a  General  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  Newbern,  | 
the  Twelfth  Day  of  June,  in  the  Nineteenth  Year  of  the  |  Reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Second,  by  |  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great- 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  |  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  and 
in  the  Year  of  our  |  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Forty  Six ; 
and  from  |  thence  continued,  by  several  Prorogations,  to  the  Twenty  | 
Sixth  Day  of  September,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thou-|sand 
Seven  Hundred  and  Forty  Nine,  in  the  Twenty  Second  |  Year  of  His 
said  Majesty^s  Reign :  Being  the  Seventh  Session  |  of  this  present  General 
Assembly.  |  [12uZe|  |  [2  groups  of  ornaments]  \  \Bule]  \  Newbern:  | 
Printed  and  Sold  by  James  Davis,  M,DCC,XLIX.  [  1  ] 

18  X  31  cm.    Title  (verso  blank),  pp.  3-14. 

Contains  the  Journal  of  the  session  from  September  26  to  October  18, 
1749,  with  order  of  prorogation  to  "the  Fourth  Tuesday  in  March 
next;  to  be  then  held  at  Newbern." 

"Monday,  October  2,  1748  [i.e.,  1749]  ....  Ordered,  That  the  Clerk 
bring  into  this  House  the  Revised  Laws,  which  were  laid  before 
them  the  last  Session  of  Assembly,  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  Revise  the  same.  And  they  were  laid  before  the  House  according- 
ly"    The  House  adjourned  from  day  to  day  from  October  2  until 
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October  9,  1749,  to  permit  an  examination  of  the  revised  laws  by  the 

five  members  of  the  Council  and  a  committee  of  eleven  members  of 

the  House. 

October  9,  1749,  the  revised  laws   were  reported  to  the  House  for 

approval,  and  it  was  "Resolved,  That  the  said  Laws  so  Revised  be 

Printed,  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  that  Purpose." 

P.  R.  0,:  C.  0.,  5/347.^ 

[2  rules'\  \  The  |  Journal  |  of  tlie  |  House  of  Burgesses.  |  [Rule]  \  [Nev7- 
bern:  James  Davis,  1750.]  [  2  ] 

19.5  X  30.5  cm.    4  p. 

Caption  title  on  p.  1;  no  imprint. 

Covers  the  session  from  July  5  to  July  10;  1750;  at  the  last  session 

the  assembly  was  prorogued  to  the  last  Tuesday  in  September. 

P.  R.  0.:  C.  0.,  5/347. 

[2  rules]  \  The  |  Journal  |  of  the  j  House  of  Burgesses.  |  [Rule]  |  [New- 
bern:  James  Davis,  1751.]  [3] 

19  X  33  cm.  pp.  3-20. 

Caption  title  on  p.  3;  no  imprint.    Title  page  missing  ? 

Covers  the  session  from  September  26  to  October  12,  1751;  prorogued 

to  the  second  Tuesday  in  February,  1752. 

P.  R,  0.:  C.  0.,  5/347. 


Anno  Regni  |  Georgii  II,  |  Regis,  Magnse  Britannise,  Franciae,  & 
Hiberniae,  Vicessimo  Quinto.  |  At  a  General  Assembly  begun  and  held 
at  J^ewbern,  the  |  Twelfth  Day  of  June,  in  the  Nineteenth  Year  of  his  | 
Majesty^s  Reign,  and  from  thence  continued,  by  Several  |  Progrogatlons, 
to  the  Twenty  Seventh  Day  of  September,  |  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  |  and  Fifty  One.  |  [Newbern :  Printed 
by  James  Davis,  1751.]  [  4  ] 

19  X  28  cm.  pp.  331-353. 

Caption  title;  no  imprint.    Has  running  head:  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 

Signatures  P4  to  U4;  evidently  a  portion  of  the  Collection  of  all  the 

Public  Acts   of  Assembly,   Newbern,    1751,    though    possibly    issued 

separately. 

H.  E,  H.  L* 

A  I  Collection  |  of  |  All  the  Public  |  Acts  of  Assembly,  |  of  |  The 
Province  of  |  North-Carolina:  |  I^ow  in  Force  and  Use.  |  Together 
with  the  Titles  of  all  such  Laws  as  are  Obsolete,  Ex-  |  pir'd,  or  Repeal'd.  | 
And  also,  an  exact  Table  of  the  Titles  of  the  Acts  in  Force.  |  [Rule]  \ 
Revised  by  Commissioners  appointed  by  an  Act  of  the  General  As-  | 
sembly  of  the  said  Province,  for  that  Purpose;  and  Examined  with 


*  Public  Record  office ;   Colonial  office,  CIssb  5,   No.   847. 
■  Henry  E.   Huntington    Library,    San   Ifarino,    Cal. 


THE 


JOURNAL 

O  F    T  H  E 

HOUSE    of   BURGESSES, 

OF    T  H  E 

Province  oi  NOR  TH-  CAROL  IN  A: 


At  a  General  ASSEMBLY,  begun  and  held  at  Nttoherftf 
the  Twelfth  Day  of  Juftci  in  the  Nineteenth  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lofd  GEORGE  the  Second^  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  of  Qrfat^Britaw^  France y  and  Ireland^ 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faiti),  ^f.  and  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  One  Thoufand  Seven  Hundred  and  Forty^hjL ;  and  from 
thence  continued,  by  feveral  Prorogations,  to  the  Twenty 
Sixth  Day  of  Septembery  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thou- 
feod  Seven  Hundred  and  Forty  Nine,  in  the  Twenty  Second 
Year  of  His  faid  Majefty's  Reign  :  Being  the  Seventh  Seifion 
of  this  prefent  General  Aflembly. 


N    E    W   B    E    R    N: 
Printed' and  Sold  ty  Jamzs  Davjs,    M»DCC,XL]X. 
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the  I  Records,  and  Confirmed  in  full  Assembly.  |  \_Rule]  \  [^Group  of 
ornaments']  |   [Rulel  \  l!^ewbern :  Printed  by  James  Davis,  M,DCC,LI. 

[5] 
19  X  28  cm.  xii,  [2],  353,  [8]  p. 

Advertised  in  the  North-Carolina  Gazette,  Newbern,  November  15, 
1751:  "Lately  published,  and  to  be  Sold  by  James  Davis,  at  the 
Printing-office  in  Newbern,  The  Whole  Body  of  Laws  of  the  Province 
of  North  Carolina:  Revised  by  Commissioners  appointed  for  that 
Purpose,  Confirm'd  in  full  Assembly,  Published  by  Authority." 
"The  first  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  press  that  has  survived  to 
our  day,  and  one  of  the  first  issued,  was  Swann's  Revisal  of  the  laws 
of  the  province."  (Stephen  B.  Weeks,  The  Press  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Brooklyn,  1891,  p.  10.) 
"Gov.  Johnston,  writing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  under  date  of  Dec. 
21,  1749,  says  the  revised  laws  'are  now  in  the  press  and  I  expect 
to  be  able  to  send  your  Lordships  a  copy  of  them  by  the  middle  of 
June  next'  (Col.  Rec.,  IV,  924);  but  some  new  delay  seems  to  have 
occurred.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  Code  printed  in  1750."  (Weeks, 
op.  ait.,  p.  13,  footnote.) 

A  reissue  of   this  volume  was  made  in   1752,   with   the   title  page 
changed  and  the  laws  of  that  year  added. 
N.  Y.  P.  !/.,» Iff.  S.  Penn*  (Tower  Collection).,  Vniv.  N.  C.,^  H.  E.  H.  L. 

A  I  Collection  |  of  many  |  Christian  Experiences,  Sentences,  |  and 
several  |  Places  of  Scripture  Improved :  |  Also  some  short  and  plain 
Directions  and  Prayers  |  for  sick  Persons;  with  serious  Advice  to 
Persons  |  who  have  been  Sick,  to  be  by  them  perused  and  put  |  in 
Practice  as  soon  as  they  are  recovered;  and  a  |  Thanksgiving  for  Re- 
covery. I  To  which  is  added,  |  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  for 
Families  and  Chil-|dren,  Directions  for  the  Lord's  Day,  and  some 
Cautions  |  against  Indecencies  in  Time  of  Divine  Service,  &c.  |  Collected 
and  Composed  for  the  Spiritual  Good  of  his  Parish- 1  oners,  and  others.  | 
By  C.  H.  Missionary  to  the  Honorable  Society  for  the  Propaga-| 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  Rector  of  St,  Paul's  |  Parish, 
in  North  Carolina.  |  [5  lines]  \  Newbern :  |  Printed  by  James  Davis, 
M,DCC,LIII.  [  6  ] 

51  p. 

A  second  title  page  on  p.  25  is  as  follows:  Serious  |  Advice  |  to  | 
Persons  |  Who  have  been  Sick;  To  be  by  them  perused  and^,Jput  in 
Practice  as  soon  as  |  they  are  recovered:  |  With  a  Thanksgiving 
for  Recovery.  |  Wrote  by  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  for 
the  I  Spiritual  Good  of  His  Parishoners,  &c.  |  [4  lines]  |  Newbern: 
I  Printed  by  James  Davis,  M,DCC,LIII. 
The  author  was  Rev.  Clement  Hall. 


*  New  York  Public  Library. 

*  Historical    Society   of    Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia. 

*  University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


A 

COLL    ECTION 

O  F 

All  the  P  U  B  L  I  C 

ACTS  OF  ASSEMBLY^ 

OF 

The    PROVINCE    of 

NORTH-CAR  O  L  IN  A.- 

Now  in  FORCE  and  USE. 


Together  with  the  TITLES  of  all  fuch  LAWS  as  arc  Ohfolctc,  Ex# 

pir*d,  or  Repeal'd. 

And  alfo,  an  cxaft  TABLE  of  the  Titles  of  the  ACTS  in  Force. 


Revised  by  Commijioners  appointed  by  an  ASf  of  the  G  EN  ERA  L  AS- 
S  E  M  B  L  T  of  tbf  faid  Province^  for  that  Purpoje ;  and  Examined  v-itb  the 
Records  y  and  Confirmed  infullAjfembly. 


NEITBBRN:  Printed  by  Jamm  Datu,  M.DCC.LL 
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Title,  as  furnished  by  C.  R.  Hildeburn,  from  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  The 
Press  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Brooklyn,  1891), 
p.  55,  No.  7. 

Anno  Regni   |    Georgii  II,    |    Regis,   Magnae  Britanniae,  Francise,  & 
Hibemise,  Vicessimo  Quinto.   |  At  a  General  Assembly,  beld  at  Batb 
Town,  the  |  Thirty  First  Day  of  March,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One 
Thousand   |   Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Two.   |    [Newbern:  Printed  by 
James  Davis,  1752.]  ^  [  7  ] 

19  X  28  cm.  pp.  355-371. 

Caption  title;  no  imprint.  Has  running  head:  Laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Evidently   a   portion   of   the   Collection   of   all   the   Public   Acts    of 
Assembly,    Newbern,    1752,    though   possibly    issued    separately   and 
later  included  with  the  Collection  of  1751  but  with  the  new  1752  title 
page. 
H.  E.  H.  L. 

A  I  Collection  |  of  |  All  the  Public  |  Acts  of  Assembly,  |  of  |  The 
Province  of  |  North-Carolina.  |  'Now  in  Force  and  Use.  |  Together 
with  the  Titles  of  all  such  Laws  as  are  Obsolete,  Ex-|pirM,  or  RepeaFd. 
I  And  also,  an  exact  Table  of  the  Titles  of  the  Acts  in  Force.  |  [i^uZe] 
Revised  by  Commissioners  appointed  by  an  Act  of  the  General  As 
sembly  of  the  said  Province,  for  that  Purpose;  and  Examined  with 
the  I  Records,  and  Confirmed  in  full  Assembly.  |  [Rule^  |  [Group  of 
ornaments]  \  [Rule]  \  IsTewbern :  Printed  by  James  Davis,  M,DCC,LII. 

[8] 
19.5  X  28  cm.  xii,  371,  2  p. 

Title  from  reproduction  of  title  page  in  Acts  and  Lams  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies  and  States  (Russell  Benedict  Collection, 
American  Art  Association  Auction  Catalogue,  February  27,  1922) 
No.  423,  with  collation  as  follows:  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication,  1  leaf; 
Second  Charter  of  Carolina,  xii  p.;  Great  Deed  of  Grant,  1  leaf; 
Acts,  pp.  1-65,  67-77,  79-83,  85-101,  103-125,  127-173,  175-245,  247-291, 
293-330,  [331-334  missing],  335-353,  and  (additional  session  law 
of  31  March,  1752)  355-371;  Table,  2  p.  [all  omitted  versos  blank]. 
"These  laws  were  printed  in  1751,  but  the  greater  portion  [in  this 
edition]   bear  the  date  of  1752." 

L.  C.,«  N.  y.  8t.  L.,'  N.  C.  8t.  L.,«  Univ.  N.  C,  H.  8.  Penn.,  Harv. 
L.  /S.,"  N.  Y.  B.  A.,'0  A.  A.  /S'."  (imperfect).,  Col.  C7."  (locations  in 
Benedict  Catalogue). 


•  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'  New  York  State  Library,   Albany,   N.  Y. 

■  North  Carolina  State  Library,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

•  Harvard  Law    School  Library,   Cambridge,  Mass. 
^°  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

"  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 
"Columbia  University  Library,  New  York  City. 
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The  I  Journal  |  of  the  |  House  of  Burgesses,  |  of  the  |  Province  of 
North-Carolina :  |  At  a  General  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  New- 
bern,  |  the  Twelfth  Day  of  June,  in  the  Nineteenth  Year  of  the  | 
Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Second,  by  |  the  Grace  of 
God,  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  |  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c.  and  in  the  Year  of  our  |  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred 
and  Forty  Seven;  and  from  |  thence  continued,  by  several  Proro- 
gations, to  the  Thirty  |  First  Day  of  March,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
One  Thou- 1  sand  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Two,  in  the  Twenty 
Fifth  Year  of  his  said  Majesty's  Reign:  Being  the  Eleventh  Session 
of  this  I  present  General  Assembly.  |  [^  rules]  \  \^Group  of  ornaments] 
[2  rules]   \  Newbern :  Printed  by  James  Davis,  M,DCC,LIII.         [  9  ] 

19.5  X  31  cm.  16  p. 

Covers   the   session   from   March   31   to  April    15,    1752;    prorogfued 

to  "the  second  Tuesday  In  October  next." 

P.  R.  0.:  C.  O.,  5/347. 

[2  rules]  \  The  |  Journal  |  of  the  |  House  of  Burgesses.  |  [^Rule]  \ 
[Newbern :  James  Davis,  1753.]  [  10  ] 

19.5  X  32.5  cm.  pp.  3-18. 

Caption  title  on  p.  3;  no  Imprint.     Title  page  missing? 

Covers  the  session  from  March  28  to  April  12,  1753;   prorogued  to 

the  fourth   Tuesday  in   September. 

P.  R.  O.:  C.  0.,  5/347. 

[Typographic  headband]  \  Anno  R^ni  |  Georgii  II,  |  Regis  Magnse 
Britanniae,  &  |  Hibernise,  Vicessimo  Sexto.  |  [-BixZe]  |  At  a  General 
Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  New-|bem,  the  Twenty  Seventh  Day 
of  March,  in  the  Year  of  |  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred 
and  Fifty  |  Three.  |  [Rule]  \  [Newbern :  Printed  by  James  Davis, 
1753.]  [  11  ] 

19  X  30.5  cm.  pp.  373-384. 

Caption  title;  no  imprint.  Running  head,  between  rules  at  top 
of  page:  Laws  of  North-Carolina.  In  margin,  below  the  running  head 
and  above  the  headband:  A.  D.  1753.  (Over  a  brace).  Also  in  right 
margin,  opposite  the  line  "At  a  General  Assembly,  .  .  .  ":  Matthew 
I   Rowan,  Esq;    |    President. 

Pagination    begrins    with    p.    373    (signature   C5),    continuous    with 
the    Collection  of  All   the   Public  Acts,   edition    of   1762. 
Six    of    the    typographic    elements    of    the    headband    are    wrongly 
placed,   disarranging   the   symmetry. 
P.  R.  0.:  C.  0.,  5/335. 

The  I  Journal  |  of  the  |  House  of  Burgesses,  |  of  the  |  Province  of 
North-Carolina :  |  At  a  General  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  New- 
bern, the  Twelfth  Day  of  June,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  |  Thou- 
sand Seven  Hundred  and  Forty-seven,   and   in  the  Nine-|teenth   Year 
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of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  |  the  Second,  by  the  Grace 
of  God,  of  Great-Britain,  France,  |  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  &c.  and  from  |  thence  continued,  by  several  Prorogations 
and  Adjournments,  |  to  the  Third  Tuesday  in  February,  1754;  and 
then  held  at  |  Wilmington:  Being  the  Thirteenth  Session  of  this 
present  |  General  Assembly.  |  [2  rules]  \  [Group  of  ornaments']  \ 
[2  rules]  \  !N'ewbern :  |  Printed  by  James  Davis,  M,DCC,LIY.        [  12  ] 

17  X  30.5  cm.  16  p. 

Covers  the  session  from  February  19  to  March  9,  1754;   prorogued 

to  "the  second  Tuesday  in  June  next." 

P.  R.  O.:  C.  0.,  5/347. 

[Typographic  headband]  \  Anno  Regni  |  Georgii  II,  |  Regis,  Magnae 
Britannise,  Franciae,  &  |  Hiberniae,  Yicessimo  Septimo.  |  [Rule]  \ 
At  a  General  Assembly,  held  at  Wilmington,  the  |  Nineteenth  Day  of 
February,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  |  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Four.  |  [Rule]  \  [Newbern :  Printed  by  James  Davis,  1754.] 

[13] 
18.5  X  31  cm.  pp.  385-410. 

Caption  title;  no  imprint.  Running  head,  between  rules  at  top 
of  page:  Laws  of  North-Carolina.  In  right  margin,  below  the 
running  head  and  above  the  headband:  A.  D.  1754.  (Over  a  brace). 
Also  in  margin,  opposite  the  line  "At  a  General  Assembly  .  .  .": 
Matthew  |  Rowan  Esq;  |  President.  Typographic  elements  in  the 
headband  different  from  those  used  in  the  preceding. 
Pagination  begins  with  p.  385  (signature  F5). 
P.  R.  0.:  C,  0.,  5/335. 

A  Message  from  His  Excellency  Arthur  |  Dobbs,  Esq;  Captain- 
General,  and  Go-|vernor  in  Chief,  in  and  over  his  Majesty's  |  Pro- 
vince of  N'orth-Carolina ;  |  To  the  General  Assembly,  held  in  !N^ew- 
bern,  the  Twelfth   |  Day  of  December,  1754.  [14] 

19.5  X  31.5  cm.  4  p. 
Caption  title;   no  imprint. 

"Having  in  my  Speech  to  you  at  your  Meeting,  told  you  that  I 
should,  in  a  most  ample  Manner,  lay  before  you  the  Grand  Plan 
of  France,  to  ruin  and  distress  all  the  English  Colonies  on  this 
Continent;  I  take  the  earliest  Opportunity  of  laying  their  wicked 
and  enslaving  Scheme  before  you,  that  you  may  see  the  Necessity 
there  is  of  granting  a  reasonable  and  immediate  Supply,  and 
entering  into  a  Plan  of  Union  with  all  the  British  Colonies,  for 
our  mutual  future  Defence." 
L.  C. 

Draught  |  of  an  |  Act  |  Proposed  to  the  Assembly  |  of  |  North- 
Carolina,  I  For  Establishing  a  Paper  Credit,  |  For  80,000  Pounds, 
Currency,  |  Upon  a  'New  Plan.  |  [Row  of  typographic  ornaments]  \ 
Newbern :  |  Printed  by  James  Davis,  M,DCC,LIV.  [  15  ] 


JOURNAL 

OF    THE 

HOUSE      of      BURGESSES, 

O  F    THE 

Province    of   N  0  RT  H-C  AROLI N  Ai 

At  a  General  ASSEMBLY,  begun  and  held  at  N^tober/Tp 
the  TwfUxh  Day  of  Junfy  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One 
Thouiand  Sevon  Hunditd  and  Fotty-fcven,  and  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Year  of  the  Keign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  GEORGE 
the  Second,  by  the  Grace  oi  God,  of  GteauBritatu^  Francfp 
and  IrcLifid^  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  (j^r.  and  from 
thence  continued,  by  federal  Prorogations  and  Adjournnients, 
to  the  Third  Tuefdaym  February^  *754i  and  then  held  at 
ff^ttmhigtofi :  Being  the  Thirteenth *6eHion  of  this  pielcoc 
General  AfTembiy. 


m*>  •..  A  A  uSb -<•!«*>■•«  A 

A .  ^  ^  <^ .  ^  ^ .  ^    :^ 

•i-  %>  a-  vi>  *  ^  ^ 

CVV  •  Ml  *^'*  *M* -^  •»>  1 1*% 

<■    .C*    "i"    »•    ♦.    -^ 
WkO  ivm  t»i*>  KI^BWB  *%t> 

^  -^  4k.  4»  •?' 

•M>  >%«  'Eb  oau  -.'<■«> 

<&  O  C*  4^ 
•iMi  ••.•««««  ■^.« 

♦  ♦  "t* 


Prinud  by  J  A  M  E  S   DAVIS,    M,DCC^IV4 
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19  X  26  cm.  15  p. 

Public  Record  Office  copy  has  written  on  the  title  page:  Rec<i.  with 
Govt.  Dobb's  Lettr.  dated  ye  4th.  Janry.  1755.  Reed.  July  ye  2d.  .  .  . 
P.  R.  0.:  C.  O.,  5/297. 

[2  rules}    \  The  |  Journal  |  of  the  |  House  of  Burgesses.  |    \_Rule\ 
[l^ewbern:  Printed  by  James  Davis,  1755   (?)]  [16] 

17.5  X  30  cm.  16    (?)   p. 

Caption  title;  no  imprint.  Title  page  missing  in  the  copy  de- 
scribed, which  contains  pp.  3  (with  caption  title)  to  14;  the  text 
continues  from  p.  14.  The  last  leaf  is  missing. 
The  Public  Record  Office  copy  would  seem  to  have  been  received 
without  the  first  leaf,  containing  the  title  page  (if  any).  The 
clerical  notation  of  receipt  is  written  at  the  bottom  of  p.  3:  Reed, 
with  Govr.  Dobb's  Lett^.  dated  ye  4tii.  Jan^y.  1755.  Reed.  July  ye 
2d.  1755. 

The  pages  present  cover  the  session  from  December  13  to  December 
23   (beginning  on  p.  14) ;   the  session  lasted  to  January  15,  1755. 
Governor  Dobbs  apparently  sent  off  only  the  pages  that  had  been 
printed  up  to  the  date  of  his  letter. 
P.  R.  0.:  C.  0.,  5/297. 

[Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  ISTewbern:  Printed  by  James  Davis, 
1755.]  [  17  ] 

Journal  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  December  24,  17i54:  "Resolved 
that  the  consideration  of  the  said  plan  be  referred  to  the  next 
session  of  Assembly  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  printer  print 
the  same."     {Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  5,  p.  251.) 

[Typographic  headband]  \  Anno  Regni  |  Georgii  II,  |  Eegis,  Magnse 
BritanniaB,  Pranciae,  &  |  Hibernise,  Yicessimo  Octavo.  |  [Line  of  typo- 
graphic ornaments]  \  At  a  General  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at 
Newbern,  |  on  the  Twelfth  Day  of  December,  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  I  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Pif ty  Pour :  Being  the  | 
first  Session  of  this  Assembly.  |  [Line  of  other  typographic  orna- 
ments]   I    [  J^ewbern :  Printed  by  James  Davis,  1755.]  [  18  ] 

20  X  26.5  cm.  pp.  3-63. 

Caption  title  on  p.  3  (signature  A) ;  no  imprint  (title  page  miss- 
ing ?).  Running  head,  between  rules  at  top  of  page:  Laws  of 
North-Carolina.  In  right  margin,  below  the  running  head  and 
above  the  headband:  A.  D.  1754.  (Over  a  brace).  Also  in  right 
margin,  opposite  the  line  "At  a  General  Assembly  .  .  .  ":  Arthur  | 
Dobbs,  Esq;  |  Governor.  Typographic  elements  in  the  headband 
slightly  different  from  those  in  the  preceding. 
"Writing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  under  date  of  Feb.  9,  1761,  Gov. 
Dobbs  says:  'I  also  sent  to  the  Printer  forthwith  to  furnish  me 
with  4.  setts  of  all  the  printed  acts  since  my  coming  over,  but  as 
I  believe  several  of  them  may  now  be  out  of  print  and  will  take 
up  some  time  to  reprint  them  I  have  charged  him  to  lose  no  time 


DRAUGHT 


O  F    A  N 


ACT 


Propofed    to    the    ASSEMBLY 


o  F 


NO  R  TH-CAR  O  L INA, 

For  Eftablifliing  a  PAPER    CREDIT, 

For  80,000  Pounds,  Currency, 

Upon  a  N  E  W    P  L  A  N. 

N    E    l^    B    E    R    N: 
Printed  by    JAMES     DAVIS,    M,DCC,LIY. 
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in  making  up  the  setts  for  me,  and  that  no  money  shall  be  paid 
him  upon  the  printing  until  I  have  them  from  him,  but  as  it  is 
probable  their  Lordships  may  want  a  sett  immediately  I  have  sent 
about  and  have  collected  a  complete  sett,  tho'  much  soiled/ " 
(Weeks,  p.  56,  from  Col  Rec,  VI,  521.) 

In  this  copy  the  word   "Vicessimo"   appears  to  have  been  printed 
over  the  letters  "Deci"  or  perhaps  the  word  "Decimo." 
P.  R.  0.:  C.  0„  5/335. 

[Typographic  headband]  \  Anno  Regni  |  Georgii  II,  |  Regis,  Magnae 
Britanniae,  Francise,  &  Hibernise,  |  Vicessimo  Nono.  |  [Rule]  \  At 
a  General  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  Newbern,  on  |  tbe  Twelfth 
Day  of  December,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  |  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Fifty-four,  and  from  thence  |  continued,  by  several 
Prorogations,  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Day  |  of  September,  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  |  Hundred  and  Fifty- five :  Being 
the  second  Session  of  this  |  Assembly.  |  [Rule]  \  [T^ewbern :  Printed 
by  James  Davis,  1755.]  Y  ^^  ] 

20.5  X  32  cm.  30  p. 

Caption  title  on  p.  1;  no  imprint.    Running  head  between  rules  at 

top  of  page:   Laws  of  North-Carolina.     In  right  margin,  below  the 

running  head  and  above  the  headband:  A.  D.  1756.     (Over  a  brace). 

Also  in  right  margin,   as   before,  the   p.ame  "Arthur   Dobbs,   Esq; 

Governor." 

Typographic  elements  in  headband  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 

preceding,   but  in  a   slightly  different   arrangement. 

Page  1  has  signature  letter  A. 

P.  R.  0.:  C.  0.,  5/335. 

[Typographic  headband]  \  Anno  Regni  |  Georgii  II,  |  Regis,  Magna? 
Britannise,  Francise,  &  Hiberniae,  |  Tricessimo.  |  [Rule]  \  At  a  General 
Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  N'ewbern,  on  |  the  Twelfth  Day  of 
December,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  |  Thousand  Seven  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Four,  and  from  thence  |  continued  by  several  Prorogations, 
to  the  Thirtieth  Day  of  |  September,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Seven  |  Hundred  and  Fifty  Six;  being  the  Third  Session 
of  this  I  Assembly.  |  [Rule]  \  [K"ewbern:  Printed  by  James  Davis, 
1756.]  [20] 

20  X  32  cm.  38  p. 

Caption  title  on  p.  1;  no  imprint.  Running  head  between  rules  at 
top  of  page:  Laws  of  North-Carolina.  In  right  margin,  below  the 
running  head  and  above  the  headband:  A.  D.  1756.  (Over  a  brace). 
Also  In  right  margin,  as  before,  the  name  "Arthur  Dobbs,  Esq; 
Governor." 

Typographic  elements  in  headband  the  same  as  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding, but  reset  with  some  of  the  elements  wrongly  placed.     The 
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words   "Anno  Regni"  are   here    (and   throughout   the   following  in- 
cluding 1760)   set  in  capitals. 
Page  1  has  signature  letter  A. 
P.  R.  0.:  C.  0.,  5/335. 

North-Carolina.  |  I  Promise  that  this  Bill,  for  Twenty  Shillings  ] 
Proclamation  Money,  shall  be  accepted  from  the  Bearer,  |  by  the 
Receiver-General,  or  his  Deputy,  in  Payment  of  |  Quit-rents  and 
Arrears  due  to  his  Majesty,  in  the  County  of  |  New-Hanover,  Bladen, 
Duplin,  or  Cumberland,  for  Ya-  |  lue  Received  of  [Mess""^  Gibson  & 
Obryan]  [  21  ] 

12  X  6  cm. 

In  handwriting:  Jany  24,  1757    To  be  pd.  with  Intt.  from  10th.  April 

1757 — Ja  Murray     J  Rutherford 

One  of  the  "notes"  referred   to  in  Governor   Dohbs's   proclamation 

of  December  5,  1757. 

P.  R.  0.:  T.,  1/378." 

[Typographic  headband]  |  Anno  Regni  |  Georgii  II,  |  Regis,  Magnse 
Britanniae,  Franciee,  &  Hiberniae,  |  Tricessimo.  |  [Rule]  \  At  a 
General  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  Newbern,  on  |  the  Twelfth 
Day  of  December,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  |  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Fifty-four  and  from  thence  con- 1  tinned,  by  several 
Prorogations,  to  the  Sixteenth  Day  of  |  May,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  |  and  Fifty-seven;  being  the  Fourth 
Session  of  this  Assembly.  |  [Rule]  \  [Newbern :  Printed  by  James 
Davis,  1757.]  [22] 

18  X  30  cm.  5  p. 

Caption  title  on  p.  1;  no  imprint.  Running  head  between  rule« 
at  top  of  page:  Laws  of  North-Carolina.  In  right  margin,  below 
the  running  head  and  above  the  headband:  A.  D.  1757.  (Over  a 
brace).  But  in  this  issue  the  printer  omitted  the  name  of  Arthur 
Dobbs,  Governor,  in  the  right  margin  opposite  the  line  "At  a 
General  Assembly  ..." 

Typographic  elements  in  the  headband  the  same  as   on   p.   385   of 
the  laws  of  February  1754,  but  in  10  groups  instead  of  9  and  with 
4  of  the   main   elements  wrongly   placed. 
Page  1  has  signature  letter  A. 
P.  R.  0.:  C.  0.,  5/335. 

North-Carolina.  |  His  Excellency  Arthur  Dobbs,  Esq;  Captain- 
General,  Governor,  and  Commander  in  Chief,  in  and  over  the  |  Pro- 
vince of  North-Carolina.  |  A  Proclamation.  |  Whereas,  The  Honorable 
James  Murray  and  John  Rutherford,  Esqrs.  have  issued  a  great 
Number  of  Notes  |  for  Money,  .  .  .  |  [9  lines]  |  Given  under  [my 
ha]nd,  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  said  Province,  at  Newbern,  the  fifth 
Day   of   December,   in   the   Thirty    |    First   Year   of   his   Maj[esty's] 

"  Public   Record   Office,  TrcaBury,   CIbsb   1,   No.    378. 
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Reign,  and  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Seven.  |  Arthur  Dobbs.  |  By  his  Excellency's  Command.  | 
Richard  Fenner,  Dep.  Sec.  |  God  S[ave  the]  King.  |  [Newbern: 
James  Davis,  1757.]  [  23  ] 

31  X  19  cm.     Broadside. 

"...  I  have,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  his  Majesty's 
Council,  issued  this  my  Proclamation,  hereby  forbidding  the 
several  Receivers  of  his  Majesty's  Quit-Rents,  and  the  several 
Sherifs  of  the  respective  Counties  in  this  Province,  to  receive  the 
said  Notes  or  Bills  in  Payment  of  any  Arrears,  Sum  or  Sums 
of  Money,  that  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  become  due,  for  his 
Majesty's  Quit-Rents,  or  any  Public  Taxes  in  this  Province." 
P.  R.  0.:  T.,  1/378. 

[^Typographic  headband]  \  Anno  Regni  |  Georgii  II,  |  Regis,  Magnse 
Britannise,  Francise,  &  Hibernse  [sic],  \  Tricessimo  Primo,  |  [iJwZe]  | 
At  a  General  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  Wewbern,  on  the  [  Twelfth 
Day  of  December,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  | 
Hundred  and  Fifty-four,  and  from  thence  continued,  by  several 
Prorogations,  |  to  the  Twenty-first  Day  of  November,  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  One  Thou-|sand  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty-seven;  being 
the  Fifth  Session  of  this  Assembly.  |  [Rule]  [I^ewbern:  Printed 
by  James  Davis,  1757.]  [24  ] 

18  X  31.5  cm.  15  p. 

Caption  title  on  p.  1;  no  imprint.  Running  head  between  rules 
at  top  of  page:  Laws  of  North-CJarolina.  In  right  margin,  below 
the  running  head  and  above  the  headband:  A.  D.  1757.  (Over  a 
brace).  Also  in  right  margin,  opposite  the  line  "At  a  General 
Assembly  .  .  .  ":  Arth.  Dobbs,  Esq;  Governor. 
Typographic  elements  in  headband  mostly  the  same  as  those  used 
in  the  laws  of  December  1754,  but  in  a  slightly  different  arrange- 
ment. 

Page  1  has  signature  letter  A. 
P.  R.  0.;  C.  0.,  5/336. 

[Typographic  headband]  \  Anno  Regni  |  Georgii  II,  |  Kegis,  Magnae 
BritannisB,  Francise,  &  Hibernise,  |  Tricessimo  Primo.  |  [Rule]  \  At 
a  General  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  I^ewbern,  |  on  the  Twelfth 
Day  of  December,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  |  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Fifty-four,  and  from  thence  con-  |  tinned,  by  several 
Prorogations,  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Day  of  |  April,  in  the  Year  of 
our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hun-|dred  and  Fifty-eight;  being 
the  Sixth  Session  of  this  Assembly.  |  [^wZe]  |  [Newbern :  Printed 
by  James  Davis,  1758.]  [  25  ] 

18  X  31  cm.  8  p. 

Caption  title  on  p.  1;   no  Imprint.     Running  head  between  rules  at 

top    of    page:    Laws    of    North-Carolina.      In   right    margin,    below 
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running  head  and  above  headband:    A.   D.  1758.      (Over   a  brace). 

Also    in    right    margin,    as    in    preceding:     Arth.    Dobbs,     |     Esq; 

Governor. 

Headband   made  up    of   only    one   typographic   element;    one    piece 

wrongly  placed. 

Page  1  has  signature  letter  A. 

P.  R.  0.:  C.  0.,  5/335. 

North-Carolina :  |  By  his  Excellency  Arthur  Dobbs,  Esq ;  Captain- 
General,  and  Governor  |  in  Chief,  in  and  over  his  Majesty's  said 
Province.  |  A  Proclamation.  |  [32  lines'\  \  Given  under  my  Hand  and 
the  Seal  of  the  said  Province,  at  Newbern,  the  Twenty-ninth  Day  of 
April,  in  |  the  Thirty-First  Year  of  his  Majesty's  Reign,  and  in  the 
Year  of  our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  |  Fifty-eight.  | 
By  his  Excellency's  Command,  |  Richard  Fenner,  Dep.  Sec.  |  Arthur 
Dobbs.  I   God  Save  the  King.  [  26  ] 

31.5  X  30.5  cm.     Broadside. 

Appoints  "Wednesday  the  Seventh  of  June  next"  as  a  day  of  public 

fasting  and  humiliation,  in  view  of  the  pending  war  with  France. 

P.  R.  0.:  C.  0.,  5/298. 

[Typographic  headhand']  \  Anno  Regni  |  Georgii  II,  |  Regis,  Magnae, 
[sic]  Britannise,  Franciae,  &  HiberniaB,  |  Tricessimo  Secundo.  |  [TiuZe] 
I  At  a  General  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  New- 1  hern,  on  the 
Twelfth  Day  of  December,  in  the  Year  of  our  |  Lord  One  Thousand 
Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty-four,  and  from  |  thence  continued,  by 
several  Prorogations,  to  the  Twenty-third  |  Day  of  November,  in 
the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  |  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
eight,  then  held  at  Edenton;  being  |  the  Seventh  Session  of  this 
Assembly.   |    [Rule]    \    [Newbern :  Printed  by  James  Davis,   1758.] 

[27] 
18.5  X  32.5  cm.  31  p. 

Caption  title  on  p.  1;  no  imprint.  Running  head  between  rules  at 
top  of  page:  Laws  of  North-Carolina,  In  right  margin,  below 
running  head  and  above  headband:  A.  D.  1758.  (Over  a  brace). 
Also  in  right  margin,  as  in  preceding,  the  name  Arth.  Dobbs,  Esq; 
Governor. 

Headband   almost   wholly   as    in  the    preceding,   but   with    a   slight 
difference  in  the  arrangement. 
Page  1  has  signature  letter  A. 
P.  R.  0.:  C.  0.,  5/335. 

[Typographic  headband]  \  Anno  Regni  |  Georgii  II,  |  Regis,  Magnae, 
[sic]  Britannise,  Francise,  &  HiberniaB,  |  Tricessimo  Tertio.  |  [Rule]  \ 
At  a  General  Assembly,  begun  and  hold  at  New-|bern,  on  the 
Twelfth  Day  of  December,  in  the  Year  of  our  |  Lord  One  Thousand 
Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty-four,  and  from  |  thence  continued,  by 
several  Prorogations,  to  the  Eighth  Day  |  of  May,  in  the  Year  of  our 


SORTH.Cj^ROLI  N  ^. 

By  his  Excellency  ARTHUR  DO  BBS,  Efq;  Captain-General,  and  Governor 
in  Chief,  ia and  over  his  Majeftys  faid  Province. 

A    PROCLAMATION. 

WJI E  R  E  A  S  the  Er>ormity  of  our  Sins,  the  Neglcd  of  the  Divine  Service  and  WorfhJp  of  God,  and  from  our  grofj  Senfua- 
litici  and  Immorali'iei,  God  Almighty  has  b<:cn  picifed  to  corrcdt  Britain  and  thefe  Colynies,  by  a  heavy  and  ding;erou$  War,,by 
which  we  are  in  Innn-.iner.t  D«nger  of  bfmg  the  invatuible  Blefling'of  our  holy  Religion,  Liberties  and  Poflinioni :  And  where- 
as he  ha5Juftly  corroded  thefe  Colonics,  by  raifi.ig  a  Spirit  incur  Indian ^i.\ghho\xri,  to  invada,  maflacre, and  mak*Prifpnert, 
the  Tintijh  Inhnbitants  of  thefw*  Ccil'jnie<,  upon  therr  vlfible  Neglect  of  th-:  original  native  lnhabitir>t$,  by  neither  attempting  to  civilize,  nof 
convert  them  to  our  holy  Reli'j;:on,  and  thicreforc  God  Almii,hty  has  left  us,  more  immcdutely  to  be  punifhed  by  them,  at  the  Int'^igition  of 
our  cruel  .^.ud  inv£ter.iie  Enciniis  the  Frfnch,  who.  from  their  Principles,  endeavour  to  cxtirpae  the  Proteftant  Keligion  wherever  tiiey  have 
Power  ;  and  have  not  only  in  th:fc  Provinces,  hut  in  Lurcfr,  formed  i  formidable  Pcfifi  Lejgue,  to  ettirpate  and  rum  the  ProieA^nt  Interefl 
of  Eunpe  :  And  whereaj  it  appears,  that  after  a  iVsort  Corretftion  of  the  Proteftanti  in  Gfrma-:)\  God  Almighty  has  moft  wAnderfully  mani- 
ftttc-d  liimfclf  in  Defence  of  ih.-  Proteftiat  Cauf;  m  Germsnj,  and  hii  apparently  headed  their  Armies,  by  inlpiiing  them  with  ao  invincible 
Cuiiraje,  and  conduftir.,';;  their  Counci!«,  and  at  the  fame  Time  difpinting  their  Ptfxjh  Enemies,  and  turning  all  their  Co'jncils  into  Foolifhnefi, 
fo  that  it  manifef^ly  ap|>o.irs  th.it  God  will  nut  Jefert  the  holy  Proteftant  Religion,  provided  we,  Wi'.h  humble  Hearti,  fincerely  repent  of  our 
profs  Scn(Vj.;l!ti;s  aivJ  Immoralities,  4nd  our  Tiumefal  Neglefl  of  hii  Divine  bervicc  and  Worfhip,  and  ierve  l::m  and  hii  Chrift  with  our 
whole  Hearts,  and  not  wiihonly  a  Lip-Scrvicc,  and  externnl  Worfhip. 

I^tus  therefore,  with  fincvre  Hearts,  fall  down  before  him,  and  fuplicate  him,  tiirough  the  Merit*,  and  Satisfiftion  of  hisde.nr  SoaChrift 
Jefus,  our  only  Mediator  andRcd  ;emer,  to  forgive  us  our  Sins,  upon  our  fmcerc  Refolution  of-Atnendment ;  and  that  he  will  avert  thofe  Judg- 
ments hanging  over  us,  -ic^ept  of  the  Punilhmcats  already  poured  out  upon  uj,  and  leave  ui  no  longer  to  be  corrcfled  by  our  Enemiej,  but  that 
lie  w.ll  rcrtorc  us  to  his  Favaor,  goout  .nud  lead  our  Armies,  Fleets  aad  Councils,  and  infpirt  us  with  Courage  to  defend  cur  holy  Religion, 
aad  Civil  Li'jertie:  ;  and  to  rrturu  him  the  utmoft  Praife  for  minlfcfting  himfelf  fo  emmeraly  in  Defence  of  the  Proteftant  Intereft,  and  Civil 
Lilv^rties  of  t'.-c-o^v ;  with  a  li»-.:ly  Hope  and  Faith,  that  if  we  repent  and  amend,  that  he  will  a!fo  m.inifcft  himfelf  as  the  God  and  Protec- 
ijr  of  the  Protelljnt  Caufe,  «nd  Libirties  of  Bntsm  an  J  thefe  Colonics,  and  implore  a  BlcfTmj  on  hit  Majefty's  Arms  and  Coanclls. 

At  therefore  a  Day  of  public  Farting  and  Humiliation  it,  at  thit  critical  Time,  moft  higlilylnecefTary,  1  hive,  by  the  Advice  of  hit  Ma- 
jefty's  honourable  Council,  thought  fit  to  iflue  this  my  Proclamation,  and  do  hereby  appoint  Wtdntfdiy  the  Sever.th  oi'June  next,  to  be  kepC 
holy  by  all  Rinks  of  People  within  this  Province,  as  a  Day  of  Fafling  and  Supplication  ;  and'alfo  to  give  Thankt  lo  Almighty  God,  and 
oar  UI*lT;d  Saviour  Chrift  Jefus,  for  having  hitherto  preferved  this  Province  in  Peace,  in  the  Mi  lit  of  furroundin^  impending  Dangert,  and 
en  Account  of  the  .Manlfcftition  of  hit  Provid'-ncc,  fo  remartable  in  protedling  the  Proteftant  Intereft,  and  Civil  LiLKrriiet  cf  Ruroft^  frofn 
the  united  Po^^iJJ.  PoTcrs  ;  hoping  alio  that  h-r  will  declare  himfelf  the  Proteiftor  of  the  Protertmt  l.^tereft  in  Amtncj,  Lad  our  Armlet  and 
Coancils,  and  give  a  BlefTing  to  tht  Armi  of  his  mort  gracious  Majefty  by  Sea  .-.nd  Land  ;  acd  that  he  may  fupport  cur  religiou*  ^md  ci- 
vil Liberties,  and  may  vanquifh  and  ovcrco.Tie  oar  infati able  and  inveter?.to  Enemies, 

1  therefore  ftri-'tly  command  and  require,  th*t  Public  Service  be  had  in  all  Churches  ani  Chaopeh  wl:h:n  this  Province,  and  that  it  be 
kept  holy,  from  all  manual  Labour,  and  that  this  Proclamation  be  publlckly  read,  either  oa  tr«at  Day,  or  f..Tic  Cf'.'ivcni'int  Sunday  b'.f'orc 
it,  to  give  Notice  to  all  Petfont  within  thit  Province,  to  pay  a  Regard  and  Obcdienct  to  it. 

Gl^EN  under  my  Ha»d  and  th(  Seal  of  the  fj'nl  Province^  /it  Newborn,  tli  Tzo,'nty.mrth  D.ty  ff  Apnl,  in 
the  Thirty^Firfl  Tear  of  his  M,ijejlv  s  Rf>g»t  and  in  tht  Tair  oj  oar  Lord,  Oue  'iht:}ai;d  Scy.n  iiunnrM  r.ui 
Ftjty'-tiglit. 

By  his  Excellency's  Comm.ind, 
Richard  Fcnncr,  D:p.  Sec. 

A  R  T  M  U  R  D  O  D  U  S. 

COD     Save     iLc     KING. 
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Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hun-|dred  and  Fifty-nine,  to  be  then 
held  at  Newbern ;  being  the  |  Eighth  Session  of  Assembly  [sic].  | 
[Rule]    I    [Newbern:  Printed  by  James  Davis,  1759.]  [^'8] 

19  X  31.5  cm.  3  p. 

Caption   title  on   p.   1;    no  imprint.     Running   head   between   rulea 

at  top  of  page:    Laws   of   North-Carolina.     In   right  margin,  below 

running  head  and  above  headband:    A.   D.   1759.      (Over  a  brace). 

Also    in    right   margin,    as    before,    the    name    Arth.    Dobbs,    Esq; 

Governor. 

The  main  typographic  element  in  the  headband  is  that  used  on  p. 

373,  laws  of  March  1753,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  arrangement. 

No  signature  letter  appears  on  p.  1. 

P.  R.  O.:  C.  0.,  5/335. 

[Typographic  headband]  \  Anno  Regni  |  Georgii  II,  |  Regis,  Magnse, 
[sic]  BritannisB,  Franciae,  &  Hibernise,  |  Tricessimo  Tertio.  |  [Rule]  \ 
At  a  General  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  New-  |  bern,  on  the  Twelfth 
Day  of  December,  in  the  Year  of  our  |  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Fifty-four,  and  from  |  thence  continued,  by  several 
Prorogations,  to  the  Twentieth  |  Day  of  November,  in  the  Year  of 
our  Lord  One  Thousand  Se-|ven  Hundred  and  Fifty-nine,  then 
held  at  Wilmington;  being  |  the  Ninth  Session  of  this  Assembly.  ^ 
[Rule]    I    [Newbern:  Printed  by  James  Davis,  1760. J  [29] 

18.5  X  27  cm,  19  p. 

Caption  title  on  p.  1;   no  imprint.    Running  head  between  rules  at 

top    of    page:    Laws    of    North-Carolina.      In    right    margin,    below 

running  head  and  above  headband:    A.   D.  1759.      (Over  a  brace). 

Also    in    right    margin,    as    before,    the    name    Arth.    Dobbs,    Esq; 

Governor. 

Headband  the  same  as   in  the   preceding. 

Page  1  has  signature  letter  A. 

This  session  continued  into  January  1760. 

P.  R.  0.:  C.  0.,  5/335. 

[Typographic  headband]  \  Anno  Regni  |  Georgii  II,  |  Regis,  Magnse, 
[sic]  Britannise,  Francise,  &  Hiberniae,  |  Tricessimo  Tertio.  |  [Rule]  | 
At  an  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  Newborn,  the  Twen-|ty-fourth 
Day  of  April,  in  the  Thirty-third  Year  of  the  Reign  |  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  George  the  Second,  by  the  |  Grace  of  God,  of  Great-Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  |  King,  &c.  and  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Seven  |  Hundred  and  Sixty;  being  the  First  Session  of 
this  present  |  Assembly.  |  [Rule]  \  [Newborn:  Printed  by  James 
Davis,  1760.]  [  30  ] 

19  X  26  cm.  32  p. 

Caption  title  on  p.  1;  no  imprint.  Running  head  between  rules  at 
top  of  page:  Laws  of  North-Carolina.  In  right  margin  below 
running   head   and   above    headband:    A.    D.    1760.      (Over  a   brace). 
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Also    in    right    margin,    as    before,    the    name    Arth.    Dobbs,    Esq; 

Governor. 

Headband   the   same   as   in   the   laws   of   April   1758,   but   correctly 

composed. 

Page  1  has  signature  letter  A. 

P.  R.  0.:  C.  0.,  5/335. 

[Typographic  headband]  \  Anno  Regni  |  Georgii  II,  |  Regis,  Magnse, 
[sic]  Britanniae,  Francise,  &  Hiberniae,  |  Tricessimo  Tertio.  |  [Rule]  \ 
At  an  Assembly,  begun  and  beld  at  Newbern,  the  Twen-|ty-fourtli 
Day  of  April,  in  the  Thirty- third  Year  of  the  Reign  |  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  George  the  Second,  by  the  |  Grace  of  God,  of  Great-Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  |  King,  &c.  and  from  thence  continued,  by  Pro- 
rogation, to  I  the  Twenty-sixth  Day  of  May,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
One  I  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty;  being  the  Second  Ses-| 
sion  of  this  present  Assembly.  |  [Bule^  \  [!N"ewbern :  Printed  by  James 
Davis,  1760.]  [  31  ] 

18.5  X  30  cm.  (trimmed  close  at  top).  14  p. 

Caption  title  on  p.   1;    no  imprint.     Running   head   between   rules 

at  top   of  page:    Laws  of  North-Carolina.     In   right  margin  below 

running  head  and  above  headband:   A.   D.   1760.      (Over  a  brace). 

Also    in    right    margin,    as    before,    the    name    Arth.    Dobbs,    Esq; 

Governor. 

Headband  the  same  as  in  the  preceding. 

Page  1  has  signature  letter  A. 

P.  R.  0.:  C,  O.,  5/335. 

[Typographic  headband]  \  Anno  Regni  |  Georgii  II,  |  Regis,  Magnise, 
[sic]  Britanniae,  Franciae,  &  Hibernise,  |  Tricessimo  Tertio.  |  [Rule]  \ 
At  an  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  Newbern,  the  Twen-|ty-fourth 
Day  of  April,  in  the  Thirty-third  Year  of  the  Reign  |  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  George  the  Second,  by  the  |  Grace  of  God,  of  Great-Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  |  King,  &;c.  and  from  thence  continued,  by  several 
Proroga-|tion8,  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Day  of  June,  in  the  Year  of 
our  I  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty;  to  be  then  | 
held  at  Wilmington;  Being  the  Third  Session  of  this  present  | 
Assembly.      [Rule]    \    [Newbern :   Printed  by  James   Davis,   1760.] 

[32] 
17.5  X  31.6  7  p. 

Caption  title  on  p.  1;  no  imprint.  Running  head  between  rules  at 
top  of  page:  Laws  of  North-Carolina,  In  right  margin  below  running 
head  and  above  headband:  A.  D.  1760.  (Over  a  brace).  Also  in 
right  margin,  as  before,  the  name  of  Arth.  Dobbs,  Esq;  Governor. 
Headband  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding. 
Page  1  has  signature  letter  A. 
P.  R.  0.:  C.  0.,  5/335. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

John  Sejvier:  Pioneer  of  the  Old  Southwest.     By  Carl  S.  Driver.     (Chapel 
Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.    1932.    Pp.  viii,  240.    $2.50.) 

As  a  valuable  addition  to  the  increasing  number  of  frontier 
studies,  Dr.  Driver  selects  a  daring  and  romantic  figure  of  the 
Old  Southwest  and  "attempts  to  sketch  his  silhouette  upon  the 
shadowy  background  of  that  age  of  conquest."  John  Sevier,  border 
hero,  Indian  fighter,  commonwealth  builder,  governor,  congressman, 
and  land  speculator,  is  presented  as  no  ordinary  frontiersman. 
Born  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  he  felt  the  call  of  the  West  at  an 
early  age  and  emigrated  to  the  Watauga  settlements,  there  beginning 
a  career  of  service  to  the  state  and  nation  that  lasted  for  forty  years 
and  ended  only  with  his  death.  In  this  new  environment  he  quickly 
demonstrated  his  ability  as  an  Indian  fighter  and  thereby  won 
the  sobriquet  of  "Nolachucky  Jack."  Rising  rapidly,  he  repre- 
sented the  western  settlements  in  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North 
Carolina  and,  after  leading  the  frontiersmen  to  victory  at  the  Battle 
of  King's  Mountain,  began  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  occupation 
of  land  speculation.  Taking  leave  of  this  occupation  temporarily, 
he  headed  the  abortive  Franklin  movement  from  which,  although 
arrested  and  brought  to  trial  by  the  ISTorth  Carolina  authorities,  he 
emerged  with  a  popularity  so  enhanced  in  the  West  that  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  newly  organized  districts  of  Mero  and 
Washington  in  Congress,  and  upon  the  admission  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee  into  the  Union  became  its  first  governor.  After  holding 
this  office  for  the  constitutional  limit  of  three  successive  terms  he 
retired  to  see  the  people  elect  as  his  successor  a  protege  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  his  bitter  rival  for  the  control  of  the  state.  Engaging 
in  a  caustic  feud  with  Jackson,  although  for  reasons  never  satis- 
factorily explained  they  failed  to  meet  on  the  field  of  honor,  he 
extricated  himself  with  difiiculty  from  charges  of  fraud  in  connection 
with  land  sales  brouglit  by  the  latter  and,  after  two  years  in  retire- 
ment, resumed  the  governor's  office  for  a  second  series  of  three 
consecutive  terms.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  "War  Hawk" 
in  1810,  found  himself  at  ease  in  the  society  of  the  capital,  and 
served  without  spectacular  importance  until  his  death,  which  (X5- 
curred  in  1815  while  he  was  on  a  mission  to  determine  the  Creek 
boundary  in  Alabama.     He  represented  the  acquisitive  spirit  tliat 
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was  characteristic  of  the  advance  of  civilization  into  the  West,  and 
land  speculation  "constituted  the  fundamental  motive  in  his  whole 
life,"  but  Dr.  Driver  aptly  says  that  "he  furnished  a  vital  energy 
and  a  determinative  influence  in  the  life  and  times  of  the  Old 
Southwest"  and  that  "when  he  is  cast  upon  the  background  of  the 
frontier  and  its  restless  pioneers,  he  assumes  a  position  of  some 
dignity  and  importance  above  others  of  his  time  and  section." 

Careful  research  in  the  Draper  Collection  of  Manuscripts  and 
other  important  sources  has  enabled  Dr.  Driver  to  present  the  facts 
of  Sevier's  life  and  his  relation  to  the  early  development  of  the 
Old  Southwest  in  a  compact  and  readable  form.  Doubtless  the 
paucity  of  authentic  material  and  the  desire  to  refrain  from  the 
romanticising  that  characterized  the  earlier  traditions  determined 
the  author's  course,  but  interest  is  detracted  from  the  book  by  the 
failure  to  develop  the  more  intimate  and  colorful  phases  of  the 
character  of  "the  first  great  hero"  of  Tennessee  and  the  social  and 
cultural  background  in  which  he  lived.  Considerable  compensation 
for  these  omissions  is  found,  however,  in  the  presentation  of  new 
conclusions  and  suggestions  regarding  some  of  the  more  obscure 
phases  of  Sevier's  career.  ^Notable  examples  of  the  latter  occur 
in  the  demonstration  that  the  King's  Mountain  expedition  "was  not 
so  spontaneous  as  it  has  usually  been  depicted";  in  the  criticismi 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  "Bonny  Kate"  Sherrill  legend  in 
connection  with  Sevier's  second  marriage  has  been  magnified  by 
some  writers;  and  in  the  suggestion  that  the  origin  of  the  Sevier- 
Jackson  feud,  long  obscure,  may  be  found  in  certain  incidents  that 
occurred  during  Sevier's  first  campaign  for  governor. 

The  importance  of  land  speculation  in  Sevier's  career  is  stressed 
throughout  the  book,  but  the  chapter  dealing  with  this  subject  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  In  a  recent  book.  From  Frontier  to  Plantation 
in  Tennessee,  Professor  Thomas  P.  Abemethy  went  to  some  pains 
to  show  the  connection  of  Sevier  with  several  important  ventures 
of  a  speculative  nature.  Although  this  book  must  have  appeared 
before  Dr.  Driver's  went  to  press,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
sulted it,  since  it  is  not  listed  in  his  bibliography. 

With  these  exceptions  the  book  succeeds  well  in  its  purpose  "to 
discover  if  the  glamor  and  romance  which  surround  Sevier's  name 
have  had  a  real  or  an  idealized  character  as  their  source."      The 
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relatively  few  errors  that  occur  are  not  such  as  to  detract  from 
the  merit  of  the  volume.  The  "Correspondence  of  General  James 
Robertson"  is  not  listed  in  the  bibliography,  although  a  lengthy 
quotation  taken  from  it  is  given  in  the  body  of  the  text  (p.  188)  ; 
Monck's  Comer,  South  Carolina,  is  misspelled  (p.  28) ;  and  the 
initials  of  Professor  Isaac  J.  Cox  are  incorrectly  stated  in  the 
bibliography. 

Converse  College  James  Welch  Patton. 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 


The  Rise  of  the  City,  1878-1898.    By  Arthur  Meier  Schlesinger.     (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    1933.    Pp.  xvi,  494.    $4.00.) 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar*  with  the  twelve- 
volume  series  known  collectively  as  A-  History  of  American  Life 
it  is  well  to  state  that  this  book  constitutes  volume  X  in  the  set. 
The  editors  of  the  series  are  Professor  A.  M.  Schlesinger  of  Harvard, 
the  author  of  this  volume,  and  Professor  Dixon  Ryan  Fox  of 
Columbia,  who  is  to  contribute  the  volume  covering  the  period 
1790-1830.  The  first  two  volumes  appeared  in  1927.  Six  others, 
including  the  one  under  review,  have  been  published  since  that  date. 
In  addition  to  Professor  Fox's  volume,  three  additional  volumes 
for  which  no  titles  have  been  announced,  are  in  preparation  or  in 
press,  namely:  IV,  covering  the  period  1763-1790,  by  Evarts  B. 
Greene;  VII,  covering  the  period  1850-1865,  by  Arthur  C.  Cole; 
and  IX,  dealing  with  the  economic  aspects  of  the  period  1878-1898, 
by  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

Just  as  for  some  time  it  has  ceased  to  be  customary  to  periodize 
history  with  dogmatic  precision,  so  now  we  recognize  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  divide  history  into  such  rigid  categories  as  political, 
social,  economic,  intellectual  and  so  forth.  These  volumes  pay  some 
attention  to  all  these  phases  of  man's  activities  and  other  sub- 
categories, such  as  literary,  educational,  scientific,  recreational, 
religious  and  the  like.  However,  as  the  title  of  the  series  indicates 
and  the  primary  interests  of  the  distinguished  editors  further 
evidence,  the  chief  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  social.  In  each 
volume  the  author  recognizes  the  importance  of  and  pays  some 
tribute   to   economic    factors    in    conditioning    and    to  some  extent 
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shaping  historical  evolution,  but  none  of  them  can  be  convicted  of 
adherence  to  Marx  and  economic  determinism.  In  this  respect 
this  series  is  typical  of  a  popular  trend  away  from  the  prevailing 
tentenz  among  the  younger  and  more  influential  historians  of  two 
or  three  decades  ago,  who  then  were  battling  with  an  older  school 
of  historians  devoted  to  the  theory  that  past  politics  and  govern- 
mental institutions  were  the  very  life-blood  of  history. 

When  the  battle  was  at  its  height  Professor  Schlesinger  was  a 
graduate  student  at  Columbia  where  the  opposing  factions  were 
represented  by  the  late  Professor  Herbert  L.  Osgood  and  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Beard.  The  former  was  purely  empirical  in  method  while  the 
latter  was  what,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  dynamic. 
To  Beard  economic  interests,  while  not  the  determining  factor  in 
history  was  the  most  important  conditioning  factor,  not  as  a  blind 
force,  to  be  sure,  but  modified  by  human  nature,  consciousness  and 
nurture.  In  writing  his  doctoral  dissertation.  The  Colonial 
Merchants  and  the  American  Revolution,  Professor  Schlesinger  was 
indebted  to  both  Osgood  and  Beard — ^to  the  former  for  meticulous 
accuracy  of  fact,  to  the  latter  for  the  interpretation  which  made 
the  book  known  far  and  wide  as  one  of  the  best  historical  theses 
which  had  appeared  in  any  university.  The  reputation  which  his 
doctoral  thesis  gained  for  him  has  continuously  grown  until  now 
Professor  Schlesinger  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
American  historians.  In  the  meanwhile  he  has  become  more  and 
more  the  pupil  of  Osgood  and  less  and  less  the  disciple  of  Beard. 
Significant  of  this  change  is  the  fact  that  the  one  period  (i.  e. 
1878-1898)  which  he  and  his  colleague.  Professor  Fox,  regarded 
as  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  worthy  of  two  volumes,  they  divided 
it  into  the  economic  and  non-economic  aspects,  and  Professor 
Schlesinger  chose  for  himself  the  latter! 

This  self-denying  ordinance  has  necessarily  limited  the  author 
in  his  purpose.  The  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  any  unifying 
principles  or  much  attempt  at  interpretation.  In  his  foreword 
Professor  Fox  declares  "The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  describing 
and  appraising  the  new  social  force  .  .  .  :  the  city."  Waiving 
discussion  of  whether  the  city  per  se  was  a  social  force,  the  state- 
ment is  not  sufiiciently  inclusive.  Professor  Schlesinger  does 
indulge  in  a  great  deal  of  accurate  and  interesting  describing  and 
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a  considerable  amount  of  well-balanced  judicial  appraising,  but 
much  of  the  volume  has  no  particular  reference  to  its  title  or  the 
purpose  attributed  to  the  author  by  the  co-editor.  For  instance  the 
first  chapter  is  concerned  with  The  New  South  and  the  second 
The  Great  West,  both  mainly  rural.  After  devoting  two  chapters 
to  The  Lure  of  the  City  and  The  Urban  World,  chapters  follow  on 
The  American  Woman,  The  Educational  Revival,  Increasing  the 
World's  Knowledge,  The  Renaissance  in  Letters  and  Arts,  The 
Pursuit  of  Happiness,  The  Changing  Church,  Society^s  Wards, 
Political  Factors  and  Forces  and  a  final  chapter  largely  of  appraisal 
entitled  Fin  de  Siecle.  Each  of  these  is  a  very  well  written  essay 
and  furnishes  interesting  reading.  They  may  be  described  as  the 
"history  for  history's  sake''  sort  of  history.  Certain  facts,  figures, 
personalities,  habits,  institutions,  ideas,  tendencies  and  so  forth  are 
selected,  described  and  broadly  appraised.  Life  went  on  and  we 
are  reminded  from  time  to  time  that  more  and  more  of  it  was  in 
the  city. 

While  admitting  that  the  city  has  its  seamy  side,  the  author 
rather  cautiously  adheres  to  an  opinion  as  old  as  Plato  and  Aristotle 
that  somehow  civilization  was  advanced  because  we  were  becoming 
urbanized.  This  is  an  opinion  which  so  far  as  I  know  has  never 
been  proved.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
word  civilization  is  derived  from  an  ancient  root  meaning  city. 
The  same  is  true  of  civility,  urbane,  polite,  police  and  politics. 
Contrariwise  pagan,  villain,  rustic,  and  I  suppose  rube  and  hill- 
billie  are  derived  from  roots  associated  with  the  country  or  near- 
country,  and  all  of  them  denote  a  lack  of  civilization.  Presumably 
this  fact  should  prove  that  civilization  flourishes  in  the  city  and 
doesn't  do  very  well  in  the  country.  Oswald  Spongier  thinks  that 
the  growth  of  cities  and  especially  the  hegemony  of  the  great  city 
or  metropolis  marks  the  apotheosis  of  a  civilization  and  the  be- 
ginning of  its  decline  and  ultimate  decay.  In  the  main  Professor 
Schlesinger  wisely  steers  clear  of  such  controversies  and  sticks  to 
facts.  No  doubt  he  is  quite  willing  to  allow  the  facts  to  speak 
for  themselves  and  to  bring  to  each  of  us  the  message  we  want  to 
hear;  or — no  message  at  all. 

The  Woman's  College,  Benjamin  B.  Kendrick. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Human  Geography  of  the  Soxtth.    By  Rupert  B.  Vance.     (Chapel  Hill:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press.    1932.    Pp.  xiv,  596.    $4.) 

Dr.  Vance  has  produced  a  book  of  encyclopedic  dimensions,  sound 
in  method,  and  constructive  in  purpose.  The  treatise  is  not  only 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  ecological  bases  of  our  Southern 
economy,  but  it  is  also  a  notable  interpretation  of  the  Southern 
scene  in  terms  of  interrelated  physical  and  cultural  factors.  The 
author  has  sampled  virtually  all  the  printed  material  pertinent  to 
his  study,  but  has  leaned  most  heavily  on  government  bulletins. 
The  bibliography  alone  fills  sixty-eight  pages. 

Within  the  compass  of  a  brief  review,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  give  the  prospective  reader  an  adequate  survey  of  the  Southern 
panorama  as  it  is  unfolded  and  projected  with  a  wealth  of  maps 
and  statistical  tables.  An  enumeration  of  some  of  the  chapter 
headings  will  be  suggestive:  "The  South's  Profile,"  "The  Heritage 
of  the  Frontier,'^  "The  Southern  Soil,"  "The  Piney  Woods,"  "Live 
Stock  in  the  South,"  "The  Cotton  Economy,"  "The  Southern 
Highlands,"  "The  Piedmont  Crescent  of  Industry,"  "The  Southern 
Clime,"  "Climate,  Health  and  Energy,"  "Climate,  Diet  and  Human 
Adequacy,"  "The  Structure  of  a  Regional  Economy,"  and  "Re- 
constructing the  Region."  The  writer,  after  discussing  physical 
and  social  backgrounds,  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  dealing 
with  current  problems.  His  general  method  is  to  present  a  problem 
in  its  historici  setting,  trace  developments,  point  out  consequences 
resulting  from  outmoded  procedures;  and,  finally,  advancing  some- 
what beyond  the  province  of  the  historian,  he  suggests  remedial 
courses.  Take,  for  example,  the  chapter  on  "The  Piney  Woods." 
Here  the  early  methods  of  clearing  the  forests,  the  transient  turpen- 
tine industry,  and  present-day  practices  in  lumbering  are  described, 
followed  by  practical  considerations  for  the  reclamation  of  cut-over 
lands. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  informing  chapters  in  the  book 
is  that  which  deals  with  "Climate,  Diet,  and  Human  Adequacy." 
The  author  exposes  the  Southern  dietary  with  its  hot  breads,  pork, 
and  greasy  vegetables — palatable,  but  hard  on  the  stomach.  In 
the  preparation  of  this  chapter.  Dr.  Vance  tells  us  that  he  despatched 
questionnaires  to  about  eight  hundred  home  demonstration  agents 
throughout  the  South.  The  demonstration  agents  were  asked  to 
submit  representative  menus  for  farm  families  in  their  respective 
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counties.  The  replies  indicate  that  the  rural  South  continues  to 
suffer  from  an  unbalanced  diet  of  fried  pork,  molasses,  biscuit,  and 
coffee.  The  South,  the  author  avers,  is  preeminently  the  region 
of  vegetable  dislikes.  To  a  deficiency  in  the  Southern  dietary  of 
milk,  eggs,  and  fruit  may  possibly  be  traced  sallow  complexions, 
boils,  protruding  Adam's  apples,  tobacco  chewing,  and  the  drink- 
ing of  hard  liquors.  As  to  pellagra,  widely  prevalent  in  the  Cotton 
Belt,  malnutrition  is  admittedly  the  direct  cause. 

The  concluding  chapters  make  a  plea  for  regional  planning  upon 
a  broad  eclectic  base.  The  program  embraces  the  reorganization  of 
agriculture,  abandonment  of  marginal  lands,  reforestation,  flood 
control  by  the  federal  government,  and  a  better  balanced  town  and 
country  relation.  It  is  worth  noting  that  President  Roosevelt's 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  Tennessee  River  Basin  is  a  partial 
realization  of  the  author's  program  for  reconstructing  the  South. 

Here  and  there  Dr.  Vance  challenges  the  old  apologies  for  the 
comparative  backwardness  of  the  rural  South.  He  partially 
exonerates  the  Negro  of  the  charge  that  he  is  responsible  for  the 
increase  in  farm  tenancy  (p.  193).  "The  South,"  he  alleges,  "holds 
the  negro  back  and  the  negro  holds  the  South  back."  He  asserts 
(p.  374)  that  we  cannot  blame  the  climate  for  the  easy-going  ways 
of  Southern  folk.  Furthermore,  he  holds  that  the  class  of  so-called 
"poor  whites"  suffer  from  no  inherent  defects — a  view  now  shared 
by  most,  if  not  all  sociologists  and  scientists. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  a  book  so  comprehensive  in  scope 
should  be  found  free  of  errors.  The  author  carelessly  remarks 
(p.  103)  that  the  Southern  climate  is  "practically  frostless."  The 
peak  of  the  use  of  Peruvian  guano  could  scarcely  have  been  reached 
about  1865  as  the  importation  of  guano  into  the  South  ceased 
during  the  War  (p.  95).  Such  statements  as  "the  peak  loads  of 
man  labor  in  cotton  come  exactly  at  times  when  other  crops  need 
attention"  (p.  197)  and  "the  cultural  routine  [for  tobacco]  is  year 
round"  must  needs  be  discounted.  On  p.  133  the  author  leaves  the 
impression  that  lumbermen  purchase  the  land  along  with  the  stand- 
ing timber.  Such  instances  are  rare.  In  Chapter  VIII,  "The 
Cotton  Economy,"  it  would  have  been  well  to  point  out  that  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  confronting  the  landless  farmer  today  is 
his  inability  to  get  landlord,  merchant  or  banker  to  stake  him  for 
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provisions  while  the'  cotton  crop  is  being  made.  Credit  facilities 
are  by  no  means  as  available  as  they  are  represented  to  be  on  p.  197. 

After  making  due  allowance  for  inadvertences,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  students  of  the  South  will  find  that  this  book  fills  a 
need  long  and  pointedly  felt.  The  effort  was  monumental  and  the 
result  invaluable. 

Furman  University.  Rosser  H.  Taylor. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  receives  requests  for 
early  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Manual,  Proceedings  of  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  The  North  Carolina  Booh- 
leity  and  the  North  Carolina  Day  Program.  These  publications  are 
out  of  print.  Anyone  possessing  duplicates  is  requested  to  send  them 
to  A.  R.  I^ewsome,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  supply  thus  accumulated  will  be  used 
to  serve  the  cause  of  North  Carolina  history  by  filling  gaps  in  the 
collections  of  libraries  and  students. 

Back  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may  be 
secured  from  the  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume  or  50  cents  per 
number. 

Bishop  J.  Kenneth  Pfohl  of  Winston-Salem  headed  a  delegation 
of  North  Carolinians  which  unveiled  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  April  28, 
a  stone  memorial  bearing  a  bronze  tablet  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: "In  memory  of  the  Moravian  colonists  in  Savannah  (1735- 
1740)  who  maintained  a  mission  to  the  Indians.  This  memorial  is 
presented  to  the  city  of  Savannah  by  the  Wachovia  Historical  Society 
of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C." 

An  oil  portrait  of  Alphonso  C.  Avery  of  Burke  County,  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  1889-1897,  was 
presented  by  the  family  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  exercises  in  the 
courtroom  on  April  11.  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  newly  appointed 
Ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  delivered  the  address 
of  presentation ;  and  Chief  Justice  W.  P.  Stacy  accepted  the  portrait. 

The  oath  of  office  as  Ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico, 
under  appointment  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  was  admin- 
istered to  Josephus  Daniels  of  Raleigh  by  his  brother,  Judge  Frank 
A.  Daniels,  in  the  courtroom  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Raleigh  on 
March  18. 

On  April  2,  the  second  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Horace  Kephart, 
author,  Greta  Smoky  Mountain  Park  enthusiast  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  the  Horace 
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Kephart  Memorial  Association  held  a  memorial  service  for  him  on 
Mt.  Kephart  in  the  Great  Smokies. 

Associate  Professor  F.  M.  Green  of  the  University  Department 
of  History  and  Government  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  professor 
of  history  in  Emory  University. 

On  May  7,  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitsett  of  Whitsett  delivered  the  historical 
address,  ^'Early  Presbyterians  of  North  Carolina,"  at  the  exercises  in 
celebration  of  the  one  hundred  fifty-eighth  anniversary  of  Stoney 
Creek  Presbyterian  Church  in  northern  Alamance  County.  The  ad- 
dress has  been  issued  in  booklet  form  by  Rev.  F.  S.  Blue  of  Burlington. 

The  following  are  the  graduate  appointments  in  history  at  Duke 
University  for  the  year  1933-34:  Fellows — John  C.  Adams  of 
Philadelphia,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  M.A.,  Duke 
University;  Harper  Lee  Garrett  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  A.B.,  Citadel, 
and  M.A.,  Duke;  Ludwell  Lee  Montague  of  Gloucester,  Ya.,  A.B., 
V.  M.  I.,  and  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  William  D.  Over- 
dyke  of  Shreveport,  La.,  A.B.,  Centenary,  and  M.A.,  Louisiana;  and 
Dade  Sparks  of  Saltillo,  Texas,  A.B.,  East  Texas  State  Teachers 
College,  and  Mi  A.,  University  of  Texas.  Scholarships — Oliver  S. 
Heckman  of  Lehmasters,  Pa.,  A.B.,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  and 
M.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  David  K.  McCarrell  of  Hickory,  Pa., 
A.B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  M.A.,  Duke;  and  Annie  Mae 
Williford  of  Anderson,  S.  C,  A.B.,  Barnard,  and  M.A.,  Columbia. 
Assistants — William  D.  McCain  of  Cleveland,  Miss.,  A.B.,  Delta 
State  Teachers  College,  and  M.A.,  University  of  Mississippi;  and 
Gustavo  A  !N"uermberger  of  Buffalo,  !N".  Y.,  A.B.,  Buffalo,  and  M.A., 
Duke  University. 

Prof.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  head  of  the  University  Department  of  His- 
tory and  Government,  is  teaching  in  the  University  of  Colorado 
Summer  School. 

Visiting  professors  of  history  in  the  Duke  University  Summer 
School  are  E.  M.  Coulter  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  Ross  McLean 
of  Emory  University,  and  E.  M.  Hulme  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

Teaching  fellowships  in  the  Department  of  History  and  Govern- 
ment at  the  University  in  1933-34  have  been  awarded  to  Joseph 
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Carlyle  Sitterson,  Eugene  Edwin  PfaiT,  and  James  Miller  Grimes, 
Jr.,  of  the  University. 

At  the  June  commencement  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
history  was  awarded  by  Duke  University  to  the  following,  whose 
thesis  topics  are  indicated :  William  A.  Mabry,  ^*The  Disfranchise- 
ment of  the  Negro  in  the  Southern  States" ;  Harold  F.  Peterson, 
**The  Relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, 1810-1870";  Joseph  Clark  Robert,  'Tobacco  Culture  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  before  1860" ;  and  Culver  Haygood  Smith,  'The 
Washington  Press  in  the  Jackson  Period." 

Professor  Arnold  Kimsey  King  of  the  training  school  staff  of  the 
University  School  of  Education,  will  pursue  studies  next  year  lead- 
ing to  a  doctorate  in  history  and  education  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, under  a  fellowship  awarded  by  the  general  education  board. 

The  New  Bern  Historical  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Richard  N.  Duffy,  has  recently  erected  historical  markers  in  and 
near  New  Bern  to  Joseph  Leach,  the  celebration  in  1778  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  federal  Fort  Totten,  the  landing 
of  de  Graff enried  and  the  Swiss  settlers  in  1710,  and  the  establishment 
by  James  Davis  of  the  first  printing  press  in  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Catherine  Moser,  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Weil  Fel- 
lowship and  will  pursue  graduate  study  in  history  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  next  year. 

The  Sun  Journal  (New  Bern),  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  chapter.  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, issued  a  special  historical  edition  on  May  17th,  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

A  homecoming  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  establishment 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Episcopal  Church  at  Pittsboro  was  held  on 
June  5th.  A  54-page  historical  booket,  St.  Bartholomew's  Parish, 
Pittsboro,  N.  C,  edited  by  Rev.  R.  G.  Shannonhouse  of  Pittsboro, 
was  issued  on  June  1. 

An  article  by  Briscoe  B.  Bouldin,  "Postal  Service  of  the  Con- 
federacy," was  published  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  April  2. 
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The  Wate  Bar  Association,  under  the  presidency  of  J.  M.  Brough- 
ton  of  Baleigh,  presented  on  March  30th  to  Wake  County  for  hang- 
ing on  the  walls  of  the  Superior  courtroom  portraits  of  the  following 
former  members  of  the  local  bar :  Dr.  S.  F.  Mordecai,  Governor  Daniel 
Fowle,  Chief  Justice  James  E.  Shepherd,  Judge  Thomas  C.  Fuller, 
W.  C.  Douglass,  and  Armistead  Jones.  Portraits  of  B.  O.  Burton, 
Alfred  W.  Haywood,  W.  N.  Jones,  and  B.  F.  Moore  were  presented 
on  June  5th. 

Exercises  at  the  unveiling  and  presentation  of  a  bronze  tablet  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol,  memorializing  the  resistance  of 
the  patriots  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  to  the  enforcement  of  the  British 
Stamp  Act  of  1765,  were  held  on  May  13th  under  the  auspices  of  the 
!N^orth  Carolina  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Mrs.  C.  Wayne  Spencer,  chairman  of  the  tablet  committee,  presided 
at  the  exercises.  The  tablet  was  placed  in  the  rotunda  under  authority 
of  a  legislative  resolution  of  1931  and  permission  of  the  Council  of 
State.  Mr.  Harriss  INTewman  of  Wilmington,  who  piloted  the  reso- 
lution through  the  legislature  of  1931,  introduced  Dr.  A.  B.  ISTew- 
some,  secretary  of  the  jN^orth  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  who 
delivered  the  historical  address  which  was  published  in  the  Wilming- 
ton Sunday  Star-News  of  June  4th.  Mrs.  Sydney  P.  Cooper  of  Hen- 
derson, regent  of  the  North  Carolina  Society,  presented  the  tablet 
and  Governor  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  State. 
The  tablet  bears  the  following  inscription :  "In  memory  of  the  patriots 
of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  who  resisted  British  authority  and  tyranny 
by  preventing  openly  with  arms  the  enforcement  of  the  Stamp  Act 
in  1765-1766.  Erected  by  the  North  Carolina  Society,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  May  13,  1933.^' 

The  following  articles  in  periodicals  are  noteworthy  and  of  special 
interest  to  North  Carolina:  Charles  P.  Summerall,  '^Hugenot  De- 
scendants in  the  Revolutionary  ^War"  (Transactions  of  the  Hugenot 
Society  of  South  Carolina,  No.  37)  ;  Robert  L.  Shurter,  "The  Camp 
Meeting  in  the  Early  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Mid-West"  (East 
Tennessee  His.  Soc.  Publications,  January)  ;  S.  J.  Folmsbee,  "The 
Beginnings  of  the  Railroad  Movement  in  East  Tennessee"  (ibid.) ; 
W.  Neil  Franklin,  "Virginia  and  the  Cherokee  Indian  Trade,  1753- 
1775"  (ibid.)  ;  Arthur  Cecil  Lining,  "The  Iron  Plantations  of  Early 
Pennsylvania"  (The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biog- 
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raphy,  April) ;  August  C.  Krey,  ^^History  in  the  Machine  Age'' 
{Minnesota  History,  March) ;  Harrison  A.  Trexler,  "Coaling  the 
Confederate  Commerce  Raiders''  {The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly, 
March)  ;  Charles  T.  Leavitt,  "Attempts  to  Improve  Cattle  Breeds 
in  the  United  States,  1790-1860"  {Agricultural  History,  April)  ; 
John  Peale  Bishop,  "The  South  and  Tradition"  {The  Virginia  Quar- 
terly Review,  April)  ;  R.  Charlton  Wright,  "The  Southern  White 
Man  and  the  Negro"  {ibid.) ;  and  Margaret  Davis,  "Primitives  of 
the  Carolina  Banks"  {The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  April). 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  receipt  of  the  following  books: 
Minnie  Clare  Yarborough,  The  Reminiscences  of  William  C.  Preston 
(Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1933.  Pp. 
xi,  138.  $3.00) ;  Marquis  James,  Andrew  Jackson:  The  Border  Cap- 
tain (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  1933.  Pp.  461. 
$3.75) ;  Nellie  M.  Rowe,  Discovering  North  Carolina  (Chap>el  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press) ;  Evarts  B.  Greene  and  Vir- 
ginia D.  Harrington,  American  Population  before  the  Federal  Census 
of  1790  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press.  1932.  Pp.  xxiii, 
228.  $3.50) ;  Oron  James  Hale,  Germany  and  the  Diplomatic  Revo- 
lution: A  Study  in  Diplomacy  and  the  Press,  190 J/.- 1906  (Phila- 
delphia: University  of  Pennsylvania.  1931.  Pp.  ix,  233). 

In  recent  months  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  has 
made  extensive  and  notable  additions  to  its  manuscript  collections. 

The  John  Gray  Blount  Historical  Collection  of  manuscripts  and 
museum  objects,  deposited  by  Col.  W.  B.  Rodman  of  Norfolk  by  direc- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Lida  T.  Rodman  of  Washington, 
N.  C,  is  the  largest  known  North  Carolina  collection  of  personal 
papers.  It  consists  of  more  than  6,000  letters  and  papers,  dated  for 
the  most  part  before  1800.  Subsequent  additions  will  perhaps  raise 
the  number  of  letters  and  papers  above  10,000.  John  Gray  Blount, 
1752-1833,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Senate,  and 
Council  of  State;  merchant  at  Washington  and  Tarboro;  and  the 
owner  of  extensive  areas  of  land.  The  manuscripts  relate  to  his 
landed  and  mercantile  interests  and  to  state  and  national  politics. 
The  collection  contains  letters  of  William  and  Thomas  Blount,  John 
B.  Ashe,  Hugh  Williamson,  John  Stanly,  William  Gaston,  John 
Steele,  Samuel  Johnston,  Benjamin  Hawkins,  William  R.   Davie, 
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Richard  Caswell,  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  Thomas  Ruflin,  Blake 
Baker,  Henry  Potter,  Joseph  Caldwell,  James  Glasgow,  John  Simp- 
son, William  Polk,  Willie  Jones,  John  Lewis  Taylor,  Alfred  Moore, 
James  Iredell,  John  Haywood  and  scores  of  other  ISTorth  Carolinians. 
The  relics  and  portraits,  displayed  by  the  Historical  Commission  as 
a  unit  in  a  segregated  comer  of  the  eastern  Hall  of  History,  include 
the  original  mantel,  brass  fireplace  equipment,  two  chairs,  a  cradle, 
a  table,  a  grandfather  clock,  candlesticks,  samovar,  and  an  oil  portrait 
of  John  Gray  Blount,  arranged  as  they  were  in  the  Blount  home  in 
Washington,  built  in  the  Revolutionary  period  and  torn  down  a  few 
years  ago.  Of  unusual  rarity  and  interest  is  an  original  eighteenth 
century  window  sash  with  mouth-blown  panes.  A  large  assortment 
of  eighteenth  century  china  and  glassware  is  displayed  in  a  wall  case. 
Other  portraits  besides  that  of  John  Gray  Blount  are  of  his  brother 
Willie  Blount,  jurist  and  governor  of  Tennessee ;  his  son,  John  Gray 
Blount,  Jr. ;  and  his  brother  Thomas,  merchant  and  congressman,  by 
Saint  Memin. 

Other  recent  accessions  include  the  journal  of  James  Trevilyan, 
1814-15 ;  the  diary  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  L.  Harris,  1862, 
presented  by  W.  A.  Sergeant,  Roxboro;  631  additional  papers  and 
letters  of  the  administration  of  Governor  A.  W.  McLean,  1925-29 ; 
136  letters  to  Govenor  T.  J.  Jarvis,  1881 ;  the  James  Gordon  Hackett 
Collection  of  letters  and  papers,  1806-88,  deposited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Gordon  Hackett,  ISTorth  Wilkesboro;  999  miscellaneous  Onslow 
County  records;  62  Smithwick  Papers,  1Y28-1876,  presented  by  Miss 
Ella  Smithwick,  Jonesville;  231  miscellaneous  Civil  War  letters  and 
papers;  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  993  issues  of  39  North  Caro- 
lina newspapers,  presented  by  the  University  of  ^t^orth  Carolina  li- 
brary ;  12  letters  and  papers  of  Governor  T.  W.  Bickett's  administra- 
tion, 1917;  235  letters  and  papers  of  the  Morrison  administration, 
1921-25 ;  store  account  book  of  L.  V.  and  T.  V.  Hargis,  1818-25, 
Point  Pleasant,  containing  the  personal  account  of  William  Whitfield 
of  Person  County,  and  the  ordnance  book  of  Co.  E,  50th  N.  C.  Regi- 
ment, 1864-65,  deposited  by  T.  L.  O'Briant,  Raleigh;  a  minute  book 
of  Meherrin  Baptist  Church,  Murfreesboro,  1833-74;  diary  of  Dr. 
S.  J.  Wheeler  of  Bertie  County,  JL879  ;  two  manuscript  medical  books 
of  Buckner  L.  Hill  of  Duplin  County,  1824;  one  volume  of  Greene 
County  records  of  estates,  1839-45 ;  a  manuscript  volume  of  Watkins 
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Ormand's  "Book  of  Instruments  of  Writing,'^  1797 ;  the  war  diary 
of  William  Edward  Bradley,  18G5,  presented  by  Mrs.  E.  T.  Clark, 
Samarcand ;  and  the  medical  day  book  of  Dr.  S.  J.  Wheeler  of  Bertie 
County,  1834-70. 

At  the  June  commencement  exercises  at  the  University  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  history  was  warded  to  the  following,  whose 
thesis  topics  are  indicated :  H.  D.  Pegg,  ''The  History  of  the  Whig 
Party  in  North  Carolina"  ;  Charles  N.  Sisson,  ''The  Creation,  Organi- 
zation and  Mobilization  of  the  Army  of  the  French  Revolution, 
October  1,  1779,  to  April  20,  1792";  and  Marvin  Lucian  Skaggs, 
"North  Carolina  Boundary  Disputes  Involving  Her  Southern  Lines." 
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THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
PUBLIC  DEBT  AFTER  1879 

By  B.  U.  Ratchfoed 

In  a  previous  article  ^  v^e  have  described  the  plans  whereby 
North  Carolina  hoped  to  compromise  and  refund  several  parts  of 
her  debt  as  it  existed  in  1879.  Conversion  was  started,  and  soon 
a  majority  of  the  bonds  covered  by  the  different  compromise  acts 
had  been  retired.  But  a  few  of  them  continued  to  drift  in  over 
a  period  of  several  years,  and  some  became  bases  for  suits 
against  the  State.  The  special-tax  bonds,  which  had  been  repu- 
diated, also  remained  a  source  of  special  trouble  to  the  State, 
occasioning  several  threatened  and  attempted  suits. 

The  Construction  Bonds 

The  construction  bonds — those  issued  to  aid  in  the  building 
of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  and  specifically  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  stock  in  that  road — provided  the  least  difficulty  because 
they  had  received  the  most  liberal  treatment,  and  because  most 
of  the  bondholders  had  agreed  to  the  compromise.  The  conver- 
sion of  these  bonds  progressed  as  follows : 

1882  188Jf  1886  1888 

Converted   $1,720,000       $2,030,000       $2,577,000       $2,606,000 

Unconverted  1,075,000  765,000  218,000  189,000 

Of  the  $189,000  outstanding  in  1888,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  United  States  held  $147,000  as  part  of  a  trust 
fund  for  Indian  tribes.  Accumulated  interest  of  $46,590  on 
these  bonds  brought  the  total  claim  to  $193,590.  Portions  of 
these  bonds  matured  January  1,  1884,  and  January  1  and  April  1, 
1885.  On  April  15,  1885,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  called  on  the  State  Treasurer  for 
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the  payment  of  $128,000  of  principal  and  $45,870  of  accrued 
interest— a  total  of  $173,870.  The  Treasurer  replied  that  no 
cash  had  been  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  and  offered 
new  6  per  cent  bonds  at  the  rate  specified  in  the  compromise 
act.  This  offer  was  refused,  since  it  called  for  relinquishing 
$240  of  interest  on  each  bond.  In  1887  the  Treasurer  asked  the 
legislature  for  authority  to  sell  4  per  cent  bonds  from  the  sinking 
fund  against  the  consolidated  debt  in  order  to  raise  the  cash 
to  pay  this  and  other  similar  claims  from  those  unwilling  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  bonds  so  redeemed  were 
to  go  into  the  sinking  fund.^  The  Governor  endorsed  this  re- 
quest, and,  pointing  out  that  the  new  bonds  were  selling  at  130  or 
more,  asked  that  further  exchange  of  the  construction  bonds  for 
6  per  cent  bonds  be  stopped.^  The  authority  was  given,  but 
with  the  proviso  that  the  4  per  cent  bonds  would  have  to  be 
sold  at  par  or  above.^ 

On  the  strength  of  this  law,  the  Treasurer  went  to  Washing- 
ton in  March,  1887,  and  offered  to  redeem  the  bonds  held  by  the 
United  States  at  face  value,  and  to  pay  the  interest  coupons  until 
maturity — a  total  of  $193,590.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
promised  to  reply  to  this  overture,  but  failed  to  do  so.  In  his 
report  to  Congress  for  1887  he  referred  to  an  offer  by  an  indi- 
vidual to  pay  the  principal,  all  coupons,  and  interest  to  time  of 
delivery ;  but  he  stated  that  since  the  market  value  of  these  bonds 
seemed  to  be  improving,  he  had  delayed  action.^ 

In  the  meantime  the  price  of  the  State's  4  per  cent  bonds  de- 
clined; in  January,  1889,  they  were  selling  at  about  91.  Since 
the  sale  of  bonds  from  the  sinking  fund  below  par  was  unlaw- 
ful, the  Governor  requested  that  the  Treasurer  be  allowed  to  sell 
them  at  the  best  price  possible  in  order  to  raise  the  money 
necessary  to  retire  the  bonds  held  by  the  United  States.^  The 
legislature,  however,  directed  the  sale  of  enough  6  per  cent 
bonds  to  pay  the  claim. '^  Accordingly,  the  Treasurer  sold  $113,- 
000,  par  value,  of  6  per  cent  bonds,  realizing  a  premium  of  25 
per  cent,  or  a  total  of  $141,250.     The  receiver  in  the  Swasey 


^Treasurer's    Report,    1886,    pp.    14-15.     See   below    for    the    provisions    under    which    bonds 
could  be  sold  from  the  sinking  fund. 
^Governor's  Message,   1887,  p.  7. 
^Public  Laws,   1887.  Ch.  231,  p.   467. 

^Treasurer's  Report,   1888,  pp.   14-15  ;  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1887,  I,  36. 
^Governor's  Mrf;.tr{ie,   1889,  p.   3. 
^Public  Laws.   1889,  Ch.  104,  p.   101. 
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suit  contributed  $5,891.25  from  the  funds  in  his  hands,  making 
$147,141.25;  this  covered  the  principal  of  the  bonds  and  com- 
mission charges.  On  October  2,  1889,  the  principal  of  the  bonds 
and  the  interest  coupons  were  paid — ^the  latter  from  general 
funds  of  the  State.  ^ 

But  the  United  States  Government  demanded  payment  of  in- 
terest after  maturity,  amounting  to  $41,280.  The  demand  was 
refused,  and  on  November  5,  1889,  action  was  brought  against 
North  Carolina  in  an  agreed  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  North 
Carolina  on  May  19,  1890.^     The  Court  said  in  part: 

Interest  ...  is  not  to  be  awarded  against  a  sovereign  government 
unless  its  consent  to  pay  interest  has  been  manifested  by  an  act  of  legis- 
lature, or  by  a  lawful  contract  of  its  executive  officers.  .  .  .  it  is 
equally  well  settled,  by  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  i^orth  Caro- 
lina, that  the  State,  unless  by  or  pursuant  to  an  explicit  statute,  is  not 
liable  for  interest  even  on  a  sum  certain  which  is  overdue  and  unpaid.  ^^ 

By  1889  $2,607,000  of  the  construction  bonds  had  been  re- 
funded. During  1890  the  receiver  retired  $5,000  by  cash  pay- 
ments, leaving  only  $36,000  outstanding.  Six  years  later  eleven 
bonds  were  redeemed  in  cash.  A  few  more  were  redeemed 
before  1926,  when  $18,000  were  still  unaccounted  for,  according 
to  the  last  report  made  on  this  part  of  the  debt.  In  addition  to 
the  cash  payments,  refunding  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2,720,000 
had  been  issued.  On  December  6,  1890,  a  court  decree  formally 
ended  the  Swasey  suit,  which  had  extended  over  a  period  of  nine- 
teen years.  11 

The  sinking  fund  for  these  bonds,  created  by  the  excess  of 
dividends  over  interest  requirements,  grew  steadily.  In  1895 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad  was  leased  to  the  Southern  Railway 
Company  for  ninety-nine  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  $266,000 
for  the  first  six  years  and  $286,000  for  the  remaining  ninety- 
three  years,  12  thus  assuring  a  steady  income.  The  State,  after 
1902,  received  about  $210,000  per  year  as  dividends,  while  pay- 
ing out  only  $163,200  as  interest.     But  it  seems  that  the  State 


l^Trcnaurer's  Report.    1890.   pp.    16-17. 

00.  K.  Brown,  A  State  Movcjnent  in  Railroad  Development,  Chapel  Hill,  1928,  p.  272. 

^HJnitcd  States  v.   North    Carolina.    136  U.   S.   211. 

I'Hrown,  op.  cit..   p.  273. 

i-^lbid..  p.   184. 
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kept  the  sinking  fund  only  as  a  book  account,  and  used  the 
money  for  general  purposes.  In  1898  the  Treasurer  reported 
that  the  dividends  "...  have  been  turned  into  the  treasury 
and  disbursed  as  other  funds.  I  think  there  should  be  some  pro- 
vision made  to  replace  this  trust  fund,  as  it  should  be  used  only 
temporarily  for  general  purposes."  i^  The  fund  v^as  $170,- 
835.97.  It  continued  to  grow,  and  the  Treasurer  continued  to 
make  his  recommendation  for  action  until  1906.  At  that  time 
the  balance  in  the  fund  v^as  $487,097.97,  and  still  nothing  had 
been  done  about  it.     No  further  report  concerning  it  is  found. 

The  6  per  cent  bonds  issued  to  refund  the  construction  bonds — 
$2,720,000  in  amount— v^ere  to  mature  April  1,  1919.  In  1917 
the  legislature  authorized  the  Treasurer  to  refund  the  issue  with 
a  like  amount  of  forty-year  bonds  bearing  not  over  4  per  cent 
interest,  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par.  The  coupons  were  to 
be  receivable  for  debts  to  the  State,  but  the  bonds  were  not  to 
have  any  lien  on  the  State-owned  stock.  ^^  However,  in  1919, 
before  the  maturity  date  arrived,  the  act  was  repealed  and  re- 
placed by  another  identical  with  it  except  for  one  section,  which 
provided  that  if  it  were  impossible  to  sell  the  bonds  under  the 
conditions  stated,  the  Treasurer  might  borrow  the  amount 
needed  at  the  best  rate  of  interest  possible,  giving  short-term 
notes  running  for  not  more  than  two  years.  ^^  This  was  for- 
tunate, for,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  high  interest  rates,  the 
bonds  could  not  be  sold,  and  the  Treasurer  negotiated  a  loan  for 
the  amount  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York  at  4% 
per  cent  interest.  ^^ 

In  the  summer  of  1920  the  extra  session  of  the  legislature, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  "...  the  money  market  [was]  not 
in  a  condition  to  float  bonds  at  any  reasonable  rate  of  inter- 
est .  .  .  ,"  authorized  the  Treasurer  to  renew  the  notes  for 
not  more  than  two  and  one-half  years,  and  to  proceed  with  the 
sale  of  the  bonds  at  any  time  when  the  condition  of  the  bond 
market  should  justify  it.^"^  On  February  7,  1921,  the  Treasurer 
contracted  for  the  sale  of  $4,500,000  of  refunding  notes,  matur- 


^•' Treasurer' a  Report,   1898,   p.   6. 

I'PuWtc  Laws,   1917,  Ch.   156,  p.  308. 

'^•'Ihid.,  1919,  Ch.   1,  p.  37. 

'^''Treasurer's  Report,   1920,  p.  3. 

^TPublic  Laws.  Extra  Session,  1920,  Ch.  92,  p.   119. 
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ing  February  15,  1922,  to  care  for  these  and  other  obligations. 
The  legislature  of  1921  ratified  this  and  made  provisions  for 
renewing  the  notes  until  April,  1923.  The  same  session  pro- 
vided for  the  sale  of  5  per  cent  serial  bonds  to  fund  the  notes  at 
par.i^  In  January,  1922,  the  bonds  w^ere  sold  to  a  New  York 
syndicate  at  101.6,  giving  the  State  a  premium  of  $72,000  and 
making  the  effective  yield  about  4.81  per  cent.  Of  the  total, 
$750,000  will  mature  in  1937,  a  similar  amount  in  1942,  and 
$1,500,000  in  each  of  the  years  1947  and  1952.19 

Thus  almost  all  of  the  debt  contracted  to  aid  the  North  Caro- 
lina Railroad  in  1853-55  is  included  in  our  debt  of  today.  At 
4.81  per  cent  interest,  the  burden  of  carrying  it  is  $130,832  per 
year.  The  State  usually  receives  about  $210,000  per  year  in 
dividends  on  its  stock  in  the  road. 

The  Consolidated  Debt 

The  conversion  of  the  main  part  of  the  debt  did  not  proceed 
as  smoothly  as  did  that  of  the  construction  bonds.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  principal  adjustment  measure  covered  $12,- 
627,045  of  the  old  bonds,  which  were  to  be  converted  into 
$3,589,511.25   of   new   bonds.     This   conversion   progressed   as 

follows : 

Old  Bonds  New  Bonds 

Year  Redeemed  Issued 

1880 $  7,470,245  $2,211,616.25 

1882  8,820,745  2,600,641.25 

1884 9,627,445  2,803,796.25 

1886  10,507,045  3,045,036.25 

1888 10,713,945  3,097,671.25 

1890 11,051,045  3,191,836.25 

1892  11,405,545  3,298,950.00 

The  time  for  converting  the  old  bonds,  which  was  to  have 
expired  on  January  1,  1882,  was  successively  extended  to  1910. 

The  first  legal  contest  of  the  terms  of  this  settlement  began 
in  1883.  One  W.  E.  Christian,  who  owned  some  of  the  bonds 
issued  to  aid  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad,  brought 
a  suit  similar  to  the  Swasey  case.  The  bonds  in  question  were 
secured  by  a  lien  on  the  State-owned  stock  in  the  above  railroad, 

i«/6irf.,   1921.  Ch.  43.  p.  291  :  Ch.  107.  p.   362. 
lOCommercioZ  and  Financial  Chronicle,   CXIV    (1922),  222. 
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and  Christian  brought  proceedings  against  the  railroad,  F.  M. 
Simmons  (the  State's  proxy)  and  J.  M.  Worth,  State  Treasurer, 
asking:  (1)  that  enough  stock  be  sold  to  pay  past-due  interest; 
(2)  that  a  receiver  be  appointed  to  receive  the  dividends  on  the 
stock  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders;  and  (3)  that  the  rail- 
road be  enjoined  from  paying  dividends  to  the  State  Treasurer, 
and  that  the  latter  be  enjoined  from  receiving  them.  The 
State's  defense  vv^as  the  same  as  in  the  Swasey  suit.  With  one 
exception  the  two  suits  were  identical  in  nature;  in  the  Swasey 
suit  the  State  did  not  hold  the  formal  certificates  of  stock  at  the 
beginning,  while  in  this  case  it  did.  It  would  seem  that  the 
courts  gave  some  weight  to  this  fact. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
North  Carolina  dismissed  the  case,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  final  decision  was 
rendered  at  the  October  term,  1889,  and  was  a  victory  for  North 
Carolina.  Some  portions  of  the  Court's  reasoning  are  of  inter- 
est.    In  regard  to  the  stock  pledged  as  security,  it  said : 

This  was  nothing  more  than  a  promise  that  the  stock  should  be  held 
and  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  and  that  the  dividends 
should  be  applied  to  the  interest.  There  was  no  actual  pledge  .  .  . 
the  pledge  given  by  the  State  in  a  statute  may  have  amounted  to  a 
mortgage,  but  it  could  amount  to  nothing  more;  and  if  a  mortgage,  it 
did  not  place  the  mortgagee  in  possession,  but  gave  him  merely  a  naked 
right  to  have  the  property  appropriated  and  applied  to  the  payment  of 
his  debt.  But  how  is  the  right  to  be  asserted  ?  [In  the  case  of  a  private 
mortgage]  the  proceeding  is  a  suit  against  the  party  to  obtain,  by 
decree  of  the  court,  the  benefit  of  the  mortgage  right.  But  where  the 
mortgagor  in  possession  is  a  sovereign  state,  no  such  proceeding  can  be 
maintained.  ^^ 

Regarding  the  Swasey  case,  cited  as  a  precedent,  the  Court 
had  the  following  to  say : 

We  are  not  certain  that  we  are  fully  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  that 
case;  but  if  they  were  the  same  as  in  the  present  case,  with  the  highest 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  lamented  Chief  Justice  [Waite]  we 
cannot  assent  to  the  conclusion  to  which  he  arrived  .  .  .  His  views 
in  the  Swasey  case  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the  notion  that  the  stock 
of  the  State  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  company  as  a 


20Chriatian  v.  A.  &  N.  C.  R.  R.  et  a/.,  133  U.  S.  233. 
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trustee  for  the  parties  concerned,  and  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
itself  .  .  .  Jiut  if  the  facts  in  that  case  were  as  he  supposed  them  to 
be,  the  facts  in  the  present  case  are  certainly  different  from  that.  No 
stockholder  of  any  company  ever  had  more  perfect  possession  of  his 
stock  than  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  of  the  stock  in  question. 

Thus  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  decision  of  the  circuit 
court,  and  dismissed  the  case  on  the  ground  that  the  State  was 
an  indispensable  party  to  the  suit.  In  making  this  decision  the 
Court,  for  all  practical  purposes,  reversed  its  position  of  fifteen 
years  before,  which  had  cost  the  State  a  sum  approaching 
$2,500,000,  for  without  the  Swasey  decision  the  holders  of  the 
construction  bonds  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  treated  as 
were  the  other  bondholders. 

After  the  above  suit,  conversion  of  the  debt  continued  slowly 
and  at  a  decreasing  rate.  By  1900  $3,372,050  of  the  new  4  per 
cent  bonds  had  been  issued  in  exchange  for  old  bonds,  and 
$195,300  had  been  issued  for  other  purposes,  making  a  total 
4  per  cent  debt  of  $3,567,350.  The  6  per  cent  bonds  made  the 
total  interest-bearing  debt  $6,287,350,  while  the  State  stood  obli- 
gated to  issue,  if  old  bonds  were  presented  for  redemption, 
$218,420  of  4  per  cent  bonds  and  $22,000  of  6  per  cent  bonds. 
The  total  debt  in  the  year  1900  was  therefore  $6,527,770. 

In  the  meantime  the  sinking  fund  against  the  consolidated 
debt  was  undergoing  some  interesting  developments.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  collections  from  certain  taxes  were  set 
aside  to  form  this  fund.  These  were  the  taxes  on  incomes,  the 
various  business  taxes,  including  a  tax  on  drummers,  and  a  part 
of  the  taxes  on  liquor  dealers.  In  addition,  a  part  of  the  ad 
valorem  tax  was  used  to  cover  any  deficiency  in  the  fund.  Of 
this  group,  the  tax  on  drummers  was  by  far  the  most  important, 
usually  returning  over  $80,000  per  year. 

Yielding,  altogether,  over  $100,000  per  year,  these  taxes  were 
definitely  productive.  Furthermore,  as  the  debt  was  converted 
rather  slowly  at  first,  the  interest  requirements  were  not  as 
great  as  had  been  expected.  The  result  was  that  the  sinking 
fund  grew  rapidly,  and  by  1884  it  amounted  to  $310,014.52.-' i 


^iTrearurer's  Rep<rrt.  1884,  p.  4.  In  the  same  year  the  general  fund  receipts  were  in- 
creased enormously  by  the  anlc  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  bonds  for  SfiOO.OOO. 
and  there  was  a  total  8uri)lus  of  $926,086.98.  As  previously  provided  by  law  in  such  a  c  )n- 
tinRency.  a  large  part  of  the  taxes  for  the  year  1884  were  not  collected. 
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Previously,  in  the  act  of  1879,  the  Treasurer  had  been  directed 
to  use  this  fund  to  buy  4  per  cent  bonds,  which  were  to  be  can- 
celed. But  an  act  of  1885  provided  that  the  bonds  so  bought 
should  be  held  in  the  sinking  fund,  and  might  be  sold  later  if 
necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  part  of  the  debt.  22  The 
Treasurer,  in  1885,  invested  $247,815.98  from  the  fund,  buying 

bonds  with  a  total  par  value  of  $272,250  at  an  average  price  of 
91.02.23 

Conditions,  however,  changed  decidedly  and  rapidly.  As  more 
of  the  old  bonds  were  converted,  the  interest  requirements  in- 
creased. Further,  in  1887  the  ad  valorem  tax  rate  was  reduced 
from  25  cents  to  20  cents  per  $100.  In  1889  came  the  heaviest 
blow  of  all  when  the  drummers'  tax  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, as  a  tax  on  interstate  commerce,  and  almost  $90,000  of 
annual  revenue  was  lost.^^  Consequent  upon  these  develop- 
ments, the  State  was  threatened  with  a  deficit  of  $160,000,  and 
the  Treasurer,  perforce,  sold  $100,000  of  bonds  from  the  sinking 
fund  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt.  The  bonds  were 
sold  for  $100,592.45. 

After  this,  the  calls  on  the  sinking  fund  to  meet  interest  pay- 
ments were  heavy,  and  by  1900  it  was  entirely  exhausted.  Dur- 
ing its  operations  it  had  shown  a  profit  of  $46,193.15.  In  1900 
the  special  taxes  devoted  to  the  payment  of  interest  were  yielding 
only  about  $32,500,  while  about  $100,000  had  to  be  raised  from 
other  sources.  2  5 

In  the  election  of  1896  the  Republicans  regained  power  in 
the  State  for  a  short  while,  and  for  a  time  hope  was  revived  in 
certain  quarters  that  this  administration  would  take  action  favor- 
able to  the  holders  of  those  old  bonds,  which  had  been  scaled 
down,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  the  holders  of  the  special-tax  bonds. 
No  action  was  taken,  probably  because  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
come public  sentiment  and  the  legal  obstacles ;  but  it  was  charged 
that  Senator  Butler  and  Governor  Russell,  two  of  the  Republican 
leaders,  were  responsible  for  the  developments  described  below, 
which  came  immediately  after  they  left  office. 2  ^> 


22Public  Laws,  1885,  Ch.  403.  p.  665.  It  was  also  provided  (Pxihlic  Laws,  1887,  Ch.  231, 
p.  467)  that  some  of  these  might  be  sold  to  buy  in  the  construction  bonds,  but  conditions 
were  such   that   the  bonds  could   not  be  sold  as   directed. 

^'■'■Governor's  Message.  1887,  p.  5. 

^■iAuditor's  Report.  1889,  pp.  1-2;  State  v.  Bracco.  103  N.  C.  349. 

"^^Treasurer's  Report.   1900,  p.   9. 

20J.  G.  de  R.  Hamilton,  History  of  North  Carolina.  Vol.  Ill,  Chicago  and  New  York,  1919, 
pp.  318,  323-24. 
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Of  the  old  recognized  bonds  which  had  not  been  presented  to 
the  State  for  exchange,  Schafer  Brothers,  of  New  York,  held  252 
which  had  been  issued  in  1867  to  aid  the  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Railroad.  In  October,  1900,  Schafer  Brothers  presented  ten 
of  these  for  exchange.  The  bonds  had  been  canceled  when 
Governor  Russell,  then  in  office,  held  up  the  transaction  and 
notified  his  law  partner,  who  was  counsel  for  some  holders  of 
State  bonds.  One  writer  has  described  the  subsequent  develop- 
ments as  follows : 

A  few  days  later  a  demand  was  made  for  the  return  of  the  bonds,  and 
the  Treasurer  was  compelled  to  write  a  certificate  on  each  that  its  can- 
cellation was  void.  Eight  of  these  were  in  the  number  given  South 
Dakota.     These  facts  did  not  become  known  until  later.  ^"^ 

In  1901  Schafer  Brothers  presented  a  petition  to  the  Governor 
and  legislature,  stating  that  they  held  bonds  of  the  State,  issued 
under  acts  of  1865  and  1866,  to  aid  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Railroad,  to  the  amount  of  about  $250,000,  on  which  $400,000  of 
interest  had  accumulated.  These  were  known  as  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad  ten-share  bonds,  because  each  had  a  second 
mortgage  on  ten  shares  of  the  stock  held  by  the  State  in  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad;  the  first  mortgage  was  held  by  the 
construction  bonds.  The  petitioners  contended  that  the  State 
had  no  right  to  make  the  agreement  of  1882  with  the  holders 
of  the  construction  bonds,  extending  the  first  mortgage  bonds 
until  1919,  without  the  consent  of  the  second  mortgagees.  It 
was  also  argued  that  the  latter  had  a  right  at  law  to  pay  off  the 
first  mortgage  bonds  and  enforce  their  second  mortgage  claims. 
The  State  was  asked  to  waive  its  immunity  under  the  Eleventh 
Amendment  and  submit  to  suit.^s 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  1901  the  Governor  dis- 
cussed what  action  might  properly  be  taken.  He  asserted  that 
the  stock  pledged  as  security  was  worth  about  $5,000,000,  and 
that  if  the  holders  of  the  second  mortgage  bonds  would  agree  to 
settle  for  about  $300,000  in  case  they  secured  judgment  in  the 
courts,  both  mortgages  could  be  paid  off  for  $3,000,000,  leaving 
the  State  with  stock  worth  $2,000,000.     He  said  further:    "Or 


27/6id!..   p.   324. 

^^Governor'8  Message,   1901,  p.   16. 
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the  State,  by  purchasing  at  the  judicial  sale,  could  retain  all  its 
stock  and  borrow  the  three  million  by  the  issue  of  bonds  at  a 
very  low  rate  of  interest,  probably  31/0  per  cent."  29 

He  then  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  this  would  consti- 
tute bad  faith  to  the  first  mortgage  bondholders,  leaving  the 
legislature  to  consider  the  problem.  The  legislature,  however, 
failed  to  act. 

Following  this  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  the  bond- 
holders set  about  to  have  legal  action  brought  against  the  State 
on  the  basis  of  these  bonds.  Senator  Butler,  while  in  South 
Dakota  in  1900,  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange 
a  donation  of  some  of  these  bonds  to  the  University  of  South 
Dakota. 30  The  legislature  of  that  State  in  March,  1901,  passed 
a  law  providing  that  all  gifts  to  the  State  should  be  accepted, 
and  if  necessary,  suits  should  be  brought  to  collect  any  securities 
so  given.  The  Attorney  General  was  empowered  to  employ 
counsel  to  aid  him  in  such  suits,  the  counsel  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
proceeds  which  might  be  realized. 

On  September  10,  1901,  Simon  Schafer  donated  ten  of  the 
bonds  mentioned  above  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  stating  that 
if  that  State  should  enforce  payment — 

.  .  .  it  would  be  the  inclination  of  the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the 
total  issue  now  outstanding  to  make  additional  donations  to  such  gov- 
ernments as  may  be  able  to  collect  from  the  repudiating  state,  rather 
than  accept  the  small  pittance  offered  in  settlement.  ^^ 

On  October  7,  1901,  South  Dakota  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  permission  to  bring  suit  against 
North  Carolina  and  two  private  individuals.  On  November 
18th,  the  permission  having  been  granted,  the  complaint  was 
filed.  At  no  time  did  South  Dakota  make  any  demand  on  North 
Carolina  for  payment.     Governor  Aycock  said  later : 

'No  demand  had  ever  been  made  by  the  State  of  South  Dakota  upon 
this  State  for  the  payment  of  said  bonds  so  donated  to  her,  and  the 
first  information  I  had  of  the  purpose  of  the  said  State  to  sue  this  State 
was  notice  in  the  newspapers  of  the  country  that  application  had  beeu 
made    .    .    .  for  permission  to  bring  suit. 


2f>//>t(f..    p.    17. 

■"'Hamilton,  op.  cit..  pp.  323-24  ;  South  Dakota  v.  North  Carolina,  192  U.  S.  at  pp.  289-90. 
3'5o?tf/i  Dakota  v.  North  Carolina,   192  U.  S.  at  p.  291. 
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I  am  .  .  .  certain  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Court 
over  this  matter  has  been  secured  by  chicanery. 3- 

The  case  was  of  unusual  interest.  It  was  the  first  time  one 
state  had  attempted  to  collect  a  money  claim  against  another  in 
this  way.  Also,  it  was  not  a  claim  which  had  arisen  between  the 
two  states ;  it  had  arisen  between  an  individual  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  had  been  assumed  by  South  Dakota.  But  it  was  more 
than  an  attempt  by  a  state  to  collect  a  monetary  claim.  The 
suit  was  brought  against  North  Carolina;  Simon  Rothschilds,  a 
holder  of  some  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  on  the  stocks  in  ques- 
tion; and  Charles  Salter,  a  holder  of  bonds  similar  to  those  on 
which  the  suit  was  being  brought,  '*  .  .  .  the  two  individuals 
being  made  defendants  as  representatives  of  the  classes  of  bond- 
holders to  which  they  severally  belong."  ^^  It  was  thought  nec- 
essary to  name  these  individuals  as  codefendants,  in  order  to 
define  and  fix  the  relationships  between  the  holders  of  the  bonds 
in  question  and  the  others  who  had  claims  on  the  stock. 

The  scope  of  the  suit  was  greatly  enlarged  and  something  of 
its  nature  was  revealed  by  the  prayer  made  to  the  Court.  South 
Dakota  prayed  that  North  Carolina — 

.  .  .  be  required  to  pay  the  amount  found  due  on  the  bonds  held  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  that  in  default  of  payment  IS[orth  Carolina,  and  all 
persons  claiming  under  said  State,  might  be  barred  and  foreclosed  of  all 
equity  and  right  of  redemption  in  and  to  the  thirty  thousand  shares  of 
stock  held  by  the  State,  and  that  those  shares,  or  as  many  thereof  as 
might  be  necessary  to  pay  off  and  discharge  the  entire  mortgage  indebt- 
edness [italics  mine],  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  ...  be  applied  in 
satisfaction  of  the  bonds  and  coupons  secured  by  such  mortgage   .   .   .  ^^ 

Thus  it  was  an  attempt,  if  North  Carolina  failed  to  pay 
promptly,  to  secure  payment  on  all  of  the  bonds,  and  not  merely 
those  held  by  South  Dakota. 

The  suit  stirred  up  a  great  commotion  in  North  Carolina,  and 
revived  much  political  bitterness  and  hatred.  Because  of  the 
connection  of  Butler  and  Russell  with  the  case,  feeling  was 
strong  against  the  Republicans.     The  state  of  South  Dakota  was 


'■^'■^Governor's  Meaaafje,   1905,  p.   9. 

saSoMf/i  Dakota  v.  North  Carolina.   192  U.  S.  at  p.  291. 

34/fc,(/.,  at  p.  291. 
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denounced  for  allowing  itself  to  be  used  as  a  tool  by  financial 
interests  and  questionable  politicians.  It  was  charged  that  the 
whole  affair  was  a  plot  to  ruin  the  credit  of  North  Carolina. 

The  case  was  heard  in  April,  1903,  and  South  Dakota's  conten- 
tion was  briefly  presented.  When  the  facts  had  been  given,  it 
was  argued  that  South  Dakota  held  a  valid  claim  on  North  Caro- 
lina, and  that  a  suit  on  such  a  claim  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court. 

North  Carolina's  defense  was  long,  thorough,  and  detailed. 
The  following  were  the  more  important  arguments.  First,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  have  jurisdiction.  This  was  merely 
an  attempt  to  evade  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  and  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The  former  holders  of  the 
bonds  could  not  sue,  and,  "A  transferee  has  no  higher  or  further 
rights  than  the  transferrer."  Furthermore,  it  was  a  money 
claim  between  two  states,  such  as  was  never  intended  to  be  set- 
tled in  this  Court.  "A  state  is  not  liable  to  suit  upon  its  bonds 
either  by  an  individual  or  another  state."  The  defendants  said, 
secondly,  that  the  suit  could  not  be  maintained  because  individ- 
uals were  named  as  codef endants ;  their  interests  were  adverse 
to  those  of  the  State,  and  their  presence  would  oust  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court.  Thirdly,  it  was  contended  that  South  Dakota 
had  come  into  possession  of  the  bonds  in  question  under  condi- 
tions which  prevented  her  from  invoking  the  equity  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court.  "This  suit  is  commenced  and  prosecuted  by,  or 
for  the  benefit  of,  individuals."  It  was  argued,  fourthly,  that 
the  bonds  were  disposed  of  in  ways  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  enabling  statute,  and  were  therefore  illegal  and  uncol- 
lectible. In  the  fifth  place,  the  mortgage  on  the  stocks  was  in- 
valid because  the  provisions  of  the  act  granting  it  were  never 
complied  with;  no  particular  shares  of  stock  were  subjected  to 
the  lien  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  mortgage  was  never  formally 
executed.  Therefore,  the  only  right  of  action  was  for  breach  of 
contract  for  failure  to  deliver  the  mortgage,  ^s 

Rothschilds  made  no  defense,  stating  that  his  interests  were 
represented  by  Schafer  Brothers.     Salter  asked  that  the  pledged 

•'••>lhid.,  pp.  295-309.  The  bonds  had  on  them  the  statement  that  ten  shares  of  stock  in  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad  were  thereby  mortKaged  as  collateral  security.  The  enabling  statute 
specified  that  this  provision  would  have  the  effect  of  a  registered  mortgage  without  being 
registered. 
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stocks  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
bonds. 

A  rehearing  was  ordered  by  the  Court,  and  was  held  in 
January,  1904.  The  decision,  arrived  at  by  a  five-to-four  vote, 
was  handed  down  February  1,  1904.  The  principal  points  in 
that  decision  are  given  herewith.  First,  there  was  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  bonds.  Second,  the  state  of  South 
Dakota  had  a  good  title  to  the  bonds;  the  motive  of  the  giver 
did  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  title.  Third,  the  individuals 
were  not  necessary  parties  to  the  suit,  and  South  Dakota  could 
not  ask  for  a  foreclosure  on  all  the  bonds ; 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  full  satisfaction  of  the  mortgage  on  one  of 
these  bonds  that  any  other  mortgage  upon  another  bond  be  also  fore- 
closed. ...  So  far  as  these  individual  defendants  are  concerned,  the 
suit  will  be  dismissed  with  costs  against  South  Dakota. 

Fourth,  the  Court  had  jurisdiction  over  the  case.  Jurisdiction 
was  determined  by  the  status  of  the  present  owner,  and  was  not 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  donor  could  not  sue.  Further,  a 
claim  for  money  was  clearly  a  justiciable  claim  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Fifth,  it  was  decreed  that  North  Carolina  should  pay 
to  South  Dakota  $27,400,  the  amount  of  the  principal  and  unpaid 
coupons  of  the  ten  bonds.  ^^  If  payment  were  not  made  by 
January  1,  1905,  one  hundred  shares  of  the  State's  stock  in  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad  should  be  sold  at  the  east  door  of  the 
Capitol  in  Washington  to  satisfy  the  claim. ^  7  The  time  limit 
was  later  extended  to  April  1,  1905,  in  order  to  allow  the  legisla- 
ture time  to  act  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Justice  White,  with  three  other  members  of  the  Court, 
including  the  Chief  Justice,  concurring,  wrote  a  vigorous  dis- 
senting opinion  covering  some  thirty  pages.  He  contended  that 
the  Court  had  no  power  to  grant  a  decree  in  this  case  because: 
First,  this  was  a  device  for  evading  the  Eleventh  Amendment, 
and  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Second,  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  acquisition  of  the  bonds  by  South 
Dakota  should  prevent  the  exercise  of  equity.     Third,  certain 


•■^'^Intereat  after  maturity  was   not  allowed,   followinB  the  decision   in   U.  S.   v.   North   Caro- 
lina.  136  U.  S.  211. 
37192  U.  S.  309-22. 
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parties  to  the  suit,  whose  presence  would  oust  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court,  were  absent;  a  part  of  the  suit  had  been  dismissed, 
and  now  a  relief,  different  from  and  inconsistent  with  that 
prayed  for,  was  being  granted.  Fourth,  all  the  stock  owned  by 
the  State  was  security  for  the  first  mortgage  bonds ;  it  was  meant 
to  be  an  indivisible  whole,  yet  this  decision  would  divide  it.^^ 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that,  although  the  decision  was 
in  favor  of  South  Dakota,  the  victory  was  not  a  complete  one. 
Payment  was  ordered  only  on  ten  bonds,  while  the  original 
prayer  might  have  resulted  in  an  order  to  pay  all  the  bonds. 
This  was  the  provision  which  aroused  the  strongest  opposition 
and  the  bitterest  feeling  in  the  State.  Rebelling  against  the 
decision,  many  advocated  a  policy  of  passive  resistance,  allowing 
the  stocks  to  be  sold.  The  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
1904  included  a  pledge  not  to  pay  the  bonds  except  at  a  **fair" 
price,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  a  fair  price  was  the 
one  offered  in  the  compromise  act  of  1879.^^  When  the  legis- 
lature met  in  1905  the  matter  was  laid  before  it  by  the  Governor, 
and  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  question. 
After  some  deliberation,  the  committee  recommended  compliance 
with  the  decree  of  the  Court,  and  soon  thereafter  the  legisla- 
ture authorized  the  Governor  to  pay  the  judgment. ^o  Further- 
more, since  the  bondholders  had  made  a  direct  threat  to  initiate 
further  litigation,  it  was  deemed  best  to  make  some  kind  of 
settlement  with  them.  The  bondholders  offered  several  propo- 
sitions, involving  payments  ranging  from  $242,000  to  $395,000. 
Finally,  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  the  State  would  pay 
to  Schafer  Brothers  25  per  cent  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds  held 
by  them,  and  interest  on  such  amount  from  1879,  amounting  in 
all  to  $892  per  bond,  or  a  total  of  $215,864  for  the  242  bonds. 
An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  South  Dakota  settlement  and 
also  directing  the   Treasurer  to  make  the  above  payment  to 


38/fctd.,  pp.  322-54. 

snDuring  the  excitement  over  this  suit  the  bonds  involved  were  often  confused  with  the 
special-tax  or  "carpet  bacr"  bonds,  and  many  thoucht  that  it  was  such  bonds  that  the  State 
was  havinK  to  pay.  This  confusion  was  detrimental  to  the  credit  of  the  State  aaid  was 
probably  responsible  for  some  of  the  trouble  over  the  latter  bonds  that  followed  in  later  years. 

^OThe  payment  was  made,  but  there  continued  to  be  much  bitter  denunciation  of  South 
Dakota  in  this  State.  So  unpleasant  was  the  notoriety  stirred  up  by  this  incident  that  the 
Governor  of  South  Dakota,  in  1907,  recommended  to  the  legislature  of  that  state  that  the 
money  received  in  payment  of  the  judgment  be  returned  to  North  Carolina.  Hamilton, 
op.  cit.,  p.  328. 
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Schafer   Brothers.-*  ^     In   order   to   meet   these   two    payments, 
$250,000  in  eight-year  4  per  cent  bonds  were  sold. 

The  following  year  the  Treasurer  reported  that  the  bonds  had 
yielded  $265,440,  which  sum  had  been  exhausted  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  bonds.  A  few  more  bonds  of  the  same  issue  were  still 
in  existence,  and  he  recommended  their  redemption  at  the  same 
rate.^-  In  1908  he  renewed  this  recommendation,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  legislature  finally  acceded  to  his  request."*^ 
During  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1915  the  Treasurer  paid  out 
$11,984  in  redeeming  such  bonds. 

Just  before  the  South  Dakota  suit  was  started  it  was  revealed 
that  certain  of  the  pre-war  bonds  covered  by  the  funding  act 
were  held  by  the  United  States  Government.  Fifty-eight  of  the 
State  bonds,  issued  from  1855  to  1859,  with  face  value  of  $58,000 
and  unpaid  coupons  to  the  amount  of  $88,000,  had  been  held  by 
an  Indian  trust  fund,  and  had  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States  by  act  of  Congress  of  August  15,  1894.  The  bonds  had 
matured  in  the  years  1886  to  1889. 

On  March  3,  1899,  Congress  passed  a  lengthy  act  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  claims  of  the  states  arising  out  of  the  equip- 
ping of  soldiers  during  the  Spanish  War.  In  some  way  there 
was  inserted  into  this  act  a  seven-line  provision  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  start  proceedings  on  defaulted 
state  securities  held  by  the  United  States. ^-^  Proceedings  were 
started,  but  in  the  following  year  a  short  paragraph,  hidden  away 
in  the  midst  of  a  57-page  sundry  appropriation  bill,  repealed  the 
above  provision  and  directed  that  all  proceedings  be  dismissed.^ ^ 
What  particular  invidious  interest  accomplished  these  results 
remains  cloaked  in  mystery. 

Subsequently,  North  Carolina  appointed  commissioners  to 
consider  a  plan  of  adjustment,  but  Congress  postponed  action  on 
a  measure  to  provide  representatives  for  the  United  States,  and 
so  the  matter  remained  unsettled  for  a  long  time.  In  1928  the 
Comptroller-General  of  the  United  States,  in  response  to  a  Senate 
resolution,   reported  that  North   Carolina  claims   for  advances 


4i/'»Wir   Laws.    lOOf,,   Ch.   543.   p.   550. 
*-Trrnsttrcr'H   Report,    1906.    pp.   8-9. 
^■^Public  Laws,   1909.  Ch.  718. 
4-t  30  Statutes  at  Large.   1.358. 
46  31  Statutea  at  Large,  612. 
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during  the  War  of  1812  and  for  cotton  seized  after  the  Civil  War 
amounted  to  $264,175.69.  As  an  offset  against  this  sum  there 
were  the  bonds  mentioned  above,  v^hich,  with  unpaid  coupons, 
amounted  to  $146,000,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  $118,035.69  due 
North  Carolina. 4^  On  May  29,  1928,  Congress  appropriated 
the  above  amount  to  discharge  the  balance,  and  payment  was 
soon  made  to  the  State. ^  7 

The  $3,427,000  of  refunding  bonds  making  up  the  consolidated 
debt  were  to  mature  July  1,  1910.  The  legislature  of  1909 
authorized  the  Treasurer  to  sell  $3,430,000  of  forty-year  4  per 
cent  bonds  at  par  or  above  to  care  for  them.  When  the  time  for 
refunding  came,  however,  the  bond  market  was  badly  congested, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  sell  bonds.  Such  cities  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  failed  to  sell  4  per  cent  issues.  In 
addition,  a  group  of  the  holders  of  North  Carolina  special-tax 
bonds  was  protesting  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  against 
listing  the  bonds ;  publishing  warnings  in  English  and  European 
newspapers;  and  sending  letters  of  warning  to  bankers  and 
bond  houses  regarding  the  State's  credit. ^^ 

Bids  for  the  refunding  bonds  were  opened  May  18,  1910. 
They  ranged  from  98.01  to  104.5,  the  total  bids  at  par  or  above 
being  $1,768,000.  None  of  the  bids  was  accepted,  and  new  bids 
were  invited,  to  be  opened  May  28th.  ^^  On  the  latter  date  bids 
for  $1,218,500  from  43  parties,  ranging  from  par  to  104,  were 
received  and  accepted.  ^^  The  situation  was  now  becoming  crit- 
ical, and  the  Governor  called  a  meeting  of  the  bankers  of  the 
State  to  consider  the  emergency.  Also,  on  June  3d,  he  called  a 
special  meeting  of  the  legislature  for  June  14th.  The  Treasurer 
once  more  asked  for  bids  on  the  bonds,  to  be  opened  June  10th. ^^ 
A  popular  appeal  was  made  to  the  people  to  subscribe  to  the 
bonds. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  appeal,  many  subscriptions  were 
made,  and,  *'In  the  early  hours  of  the  week  it  was  told  all  over 
the  State  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company  would  take  a  mil- 


"^^'Senate  Docuvient  No.  GO,  70th  Congress,   1st  Session,  p.  3. 
4745  St'itutcfi  at  Lnroc  059;  Auditor's  Report,   1929,  p.   87. 

^^Repart,   Corporation   of   Foreign   Bondholders,   1910,   pp.   32-33 ;    Treasurer's  Report,   1910, 
pp.    ^0-11  ;   The  N,:v)s  and  Ohf^rrvcr,  June   4,   1910. 
407'/ie  News  and  Observer,  May  19,   1910. 
^^^Ihid.,   May  29,  1910. 
6i/6id.,  June  4,  1910. 
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lion  of  the  bonds.  James  Buchanan  Duke  had  stepped  into  the 
breach,  gentlemen."  ^  2 

The  bankers  met  on  June  8th,  and  in  50  minutes  subscribed 
$1,045,500.  On  June  10th,  99  other  bids  totaling  $2,556,500, 
were  opened — an  oversubscription  of  $345,000.  The  most  im- 
portant bids  were  the  million-dollar  bid  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  and  one  for  $150,000  by  R.  J.  Reynolds  of  Winston. 
Other  bids  were  from  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  indi- 
viduals, ranging  in  amount  from  $500  to  $105,000,  almost  all  at 
par.  The  call  for  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  was  re- 
voked. ^  3 

The  Governor  acknowledged  the  aid  of  the  bankers  and  busi- 
ness men,  and  the  Treasurer  remarked  that,  considering  the 
circumstances,  "  .  .  .  it  is  wonderful  that  our  credit  was  so 
that  we  could  not  only  sell  our  bonds  at  par,  but  get  a  small 
premium  of  $2,732.27."54 

Another  view  of  the  same  transaction  was  that — 

.  .  .  investors  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  State  left  the  new  issue 
severely  alone.  The  Government,  however,  by  means  of  the  pressure  it 
was  able  to  exercise  over  a  large  industrial  company,  which  was  defend- 
ant in  certain  suits  brought  by  the  State,  and  by  granting  other  corpo- 
rate bodies  extraordinary  exemptions  from  taxation,  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  bonds  taken  up  within  its  own  borders.  .  .  .  but 
the  methods  adopted  to  obtain  subscriptions  .  .  .  would  appear  to 
be  more  in  keeping  with  the  Middle  Ages  than  the  present  century.  ^^ 

The  references  here  were,  apparently,  to  the  suit  of  the  United 
States  Government  against  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
under  the  Anti-Trust  Law,  and  to  a  case  which  was  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  on  May  11,  1910.  In  this 
case  the  Court  held  that,  in  the  assessment  of  bank  stocks  for 
taxation,  that  part  of  the  bank's  surplus  which  was  invested  in 
tax-exempt  State  bonds  should  be  deducted  from  the  total  sur- 
plus. •'♦^^  The  latter  fact  may  have  given  some  appearance  of 
justifying  the  charge  made,  but  the  facts  fail  to  support  such  an 
accusation. 


^'^GrcciMtboro  News,  June  10,  1910. 

53/bjrf..   June  11.   1910. 

^^Gover-nor' H  Mesftage,   1911,  pp.   1-2  ;  Treasurer's  Report,   1910,  p.   11. 

^^Rcport,   Corporation  of   Foreign  Bondholders.   1910.  p.   33. 

^*^Fidlen  v.  Corporation  Commission,   152  N.  C.  648. 
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The  $250,000  of  bonds  issued  following  the  South  Dakota  suit 
were  to  mature  on  January  1,  1913.  In  order  to  provide  for 
these  and  certain  other  short-term  bonds,  $550,000  in  forty-year 
4  per  cent  bonds  were  authorized  in  1911. ^^  These  were  sold 
on  December  17,  1912,  to  21  parties,  for  $553,499.75,  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  100.59.^8 

The  issues  of  1910  and  1912  are  still  outstanding  as  a  part  of 
our  debt.  These  obligations,  together  with  those  issued  for  the 
refunding  of  the  construction  bonds,  make  a  total  of  $6,400,000 
which  the  State  still  carries.  With  the  exception  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  few  odd  lots  of  bonds  and  the  several  small  exchanges 
of  bonds  for  stocks,  this  sum  represents  the  entire  settlement 
made  by  the  State  for  the  debts  contracted  by  it  between  1845 
and  1899.59 

The  Special-Tax  Bonds 

No  case  involving  the  validity  or  legality  of  the  special-tax 
bonds  has  ever  come  before  any  court  for  final  decision.  But 
there  has  been  a  number  of  attempts  to  obtain  court  rulings  on 
these  points,  and  the  courts  have  heard  cases  pertaining  to  other 
questions  relating  directly  to  these  bonds.  The  first  of  these  was 
a  case  based  upon  the  contention  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment of  1879,  prohibiting  payment  of  these  bonds,  was  contrary 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  in  that  it  impaired  the  obligation  of 
a  contract.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that 
before  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  1879  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina  had  power  to  hear  claims  against  the  State  re- 
garding such  bonds,  but  that  its  decision  could  be  only  recom- 
mendatory; it  could  issue  no  process  in  the  nature  of  an  execu- 
tion. Since  this  power  was  in  no  way  a  remedy,  the  removal  of 
it  could  not  be  declared  an  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  a 
contract.  ^'0    A  second  case  was  decided  on  the  same  grounds.  ^^ 

It  seems  that  there  were  no  further  attempts  to  collect  on 


^''Public  Laws,   1911.  Ch.  73,  p.   236. 

^** Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  XCV    (1912),  1,698. 

59The  time  for  exchancinp:  the  bonds  covered  by  the  compromise  act  of  1879  was  suc- 
cessively extended  to  1910,  when  the  refunding  bonds  matured.  Since  there  were  still  a  few 
of  the  old  bonds  outstanding  on  the  latter  date,  the  legislature,  in  1913,  authorized  the 
Treasurer  to  redeem  such  bonds  in  cash  at  the  rates  prescribed  in  the  1879  act.  There  was 
no  time  limit  in  this  act,  and  it  is  still  in  force.  Under  it  the  Treasurer  had  paid  out,  up 
to  June  30,  1930,  the  sum  of  $27,892  for  old  bonds.  Over  four-fifths  of  these  payments 
came  in  the  years  1926  to  1930,  inclusive.  Public  Laws,  1931,  Ch.  131,  p.  221  ;  N.  C.  Code  of 
1931.   Par.   7432  ;  Auditor's  Reports,   passim. 

<''<^Baltzer  v.   North  Carolina,    161   U.   S.   240. 

^^Daltzer  and  Taaha  v.  N<yrth  Carolina,  161   U.   S.   246. 
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these  bonds  until  the  South  Dakota  decision  revived  the  hopes  of 
bondholders.  In  1901  the  North  American  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  began  to  receive  repudiated  and  compromised  bonds 
of  the  Southern  States  on  its  promise  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the 
amount  collected.  In  1905  tv^o  different  committees,  working  in 
conjunction  with  this  institution,  advertised  for  such  bonds.  One 
of  their  advertisements  read  in  part : 

The  undersigned  committee,  in  1901,  pooled  all  of  one  issue  of 
l^orth  Carolina  bonds  and  originated  the  plan  by  which  the  above  suc- 
cessful results  [the  South  Dakota  decision]  were  brought  about,  and 
obtained  a  settlement  for  the  individual  bondholders,  at  a  little  less  than 
par,  of  their  entire  holdings  of  these  bonds. 

This  committee  is  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  collection  of  all 
other  repudiated  bonds  of  every  class,  of  each  state.  ^- 

Two  of  the  signers  of  this  notice  were  D.  L.  Russell  and 
Marion  Butler.  Butler  later  claimed  that  he  stopped  the  adver- 
tisement as  soon  as  he  learned  that  the  committee  was  receiving 
special-tax  bonds. 

In  1905  it  was  planned  to  give  some  of  the  bonds  to  Venezuela 
and  persuade  that  government  to  bring  suit,  but  the  plan  failed. 
For  the  same  purpose,  a  large  number  of  bonds  was  offered  to 
Colombia  the  next  year,  with  expressions  of  regret  at  the  treat- 
ment accorded  that  country  by  the  United  States.  A  native  of 
North  Carolina  was  in  the  American  legation  in  Bogota  at  the 
time,  and  on  his  advice  the  bonds  were  refused.  ^^ 

In  the  United  States  the  usual  plan  followed  by  the  bondhold- 
ers was  to  secure  quietly,  in  a  particular  state,  the  enactment  of 
a  law  requiring  the  acceptance  of  all  gifts,  and  the  institution  of 
litigation,  if  necessary,  to  collect  on  any  securities  included  in 
such  donations.  Then  an  offer  of  the  bonds  would  be  made.  This 
procedure  was  followed  in  New  York  State  in  1905.  But  the 
governor,  after  learning  the  facts  from  Governor  Glenn,  refused 
the  offer.  A  like  fate  was  met  with  in  Michigan  in  the  same 
year,  the  bonds  being  offered  under  a  law  passed  in  1901.^^ 

In  May,  1909,  an  acceptance  law  was  passed  in  Rhode  Island. 
Soon  thereafter  185  bonds,  with  11,667  coupons  attached,  making 


"-'Quoted  in  Hamilton,  History,  p.  327. 
f-^lhid..   p.   .",28. 
'■-'/bid.,  p.  328. 
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a  total  face  value  of  $511,010,  were  given  to  the  State.  Demand 
v^as  made  on  North  Carolina  for  payment,  and  again  the  Gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina  explained  the  situation.  With  the  facts 
before  him,  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  decided  that  it  v^ould 
be  dishonorable  for  that  State  to  press  its  claims.  Since  public 
sentiment  in  that  State  v^as  of  the  same  tone,  the  legislature  re- 
pealed the  acceptance  law  over  the  protests  of  the  bondholders. ^^ 

A  similar  situation  developed  in  Nevada  in  the  same  year. 
There  the  Governor  refused  to  receive  the  bonds,  and  a  manda- 
mus was  obtained  to  compel  him  to  accept.  The  legislature  then 
repealed  the  acceptance  law.  In  1916  bonds  were  offered  to  the 
state  of  Missouri,  where  there  was  apparently  no  acceptance 
law.    When  the  facts  w^ere  learned,  the  offer  was  refused.  ^^ 

On  November  6,  1916,  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  which  had  come 
into  possession  of  these  bonds  through  the  Corporation  of  For- 
eign Bondholders  of  London,  ^^  made  a  motion  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  for  permission  to  bring  suit 
against  North  Carolina.  The  Cuban  government  held  bonds  with 
par  value  of  $795,000,  to  which  were  attached  coupons  amount- 
ing to  $1,391,130,  making  a  total  claim  of  $2,186,130.  The  hear- 
ing on  the  petition  was  set  for  January  8,  1917.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Bickett  and  Cameron  Morrison  prepared  the  argument  for 
the  State  in  opposition  to  the  motion.  ^^ 

In  the  meantime,  Senator  Overman  attempted,  through  diplo- 
matic channels,  to  induce  Cuba  to  withdraw  the  suit.  Further- 
more, on  January  2,  1917,  he  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  Cuba's  possession  of  the  bonds. 

As  a  result  of  these  steps  the  motion  to  sue  was  withdrawn 
before  the  date  of  the  hearing.  On  January  4,  1917,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Cuba  decreed  that — 

.  .  .  the  Government  of  Cuba  does  not  hold  convenient  to  its  interest 
and  ends  to  continue  the  suit  begun  against  the  State  of  ^orth  Carolina 
for  the  payment  of  said  bonds  and  coupons.  ^^ 


cs/birf.,  p,  329;  Governor's  Message,   1911,  p.  2. 
fif.Hamilton,   History,  p.   329. 

'•"Governor    McLer.n    said,   in    1926,    that    the   bonds    involved    were    reported   to    have   come 
from   this   source.     Current   History.   XXIII    (1926),   481. 

<'^/n   ^he  Matter  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  v.   The  State  of  North  Carolina, 
o^lbid..  p.  99. 
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In  the  message  announcing  this  decree  the  Cuban  Minister 
stated  further  that — 

the  claim  has  been  made  only  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities,  though,  according  to  law,  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Justice  were  called  upon  to  give  the  powers  of  attorney 
for  the  presentation  of  the  claim. 

The  most  recent  court  action  on  these  bonds  was  brought  by 
the  state  of  Connecticut.  On  April  11,  1928,  that  State  applied 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  permission  to 
bring  suit  against  North  Carolina  for  the  sum  of  $290,850,  rep- 
resented by  $105,000  of  principal  and  $185,850  of  interest  cou- 
pons. "^^  North  Carolina  secured  permission  to  be  heard  before 
a  decision  was  rendered  on  the  application. 

On  April  16th  the  governors  of  the  two  states  met  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  conference.  On  the  same  day  the  hearing  on  the 
application  was  held.  When  it  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the 
justices  that  the  Connecticut  Attorney  General  had  not  signed 
the  application,  nor  had  it  been  specified  how  the  bonds  came 
into  her  possession,  Connecticut,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Court, 
withdrew  the  original  application  for  amendment,  "^i  Two  days 
later  Senator  McLean  of  Connecticut  gave  assurance  that  the 
suit  had  been  stopped. 

An  amended  application  was  filed,  however,  on  April  26th. 
This  showed  that  the  bonds  came  to  the  State  by  an  absolute 
"deed  of  gift"  for  the  benefit  of  a  state  institution.  It  was  stated 
that  this  action  was  merely  to  show  that  the  original  application 
was  made  in  good  faith,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  to  press 
the  case."^-  On  May  2d  it  was  officially  announced  that  Connec- 
ticut would  discontinue  action,  and  soon  thereafter  the  petition 
to  sue  was  withdrawn.  "^^ 

The  last  attempt  thus  far  made  to  collect  on  these  bonds 
came  last  year  when  a  group  of  bondholders  owning  some 
$3,000,000  of  bonds  donated  $560,000,  par  value,  to  the  state  of 
Colorado  for  the  use  of  the  state  university.  The  gift  was  ac- 
cepted with  the  statement  that  an  investigation  would  be  made 


Tor/ir  News  and  Observer,  April   12.   1928. 
^^lbul.,   April   17,   1928. 
72/b,rf..  April  17.  1928. 
73/6irf..  May  3,  28,  1928. 
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as  to  the  desirability  of  bringing  suit."^^  No  further  action  has 
been  reported. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  P.  Rowland,  a  New  York  attorney, 
proposed  an  interesting  plan  for  the  settlement  of  a  part  of  the 
repudiated  reconstruction  bonds  of  the  Southern  States.  He 
stated  that  some  of  these  bonds  are  held  by  British  subjects, 
who  have  exhausted  every  effort  to  collect  them  through  a 
court  system  they  do  not  understand.  The  proposal  was  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  accept,  at  face  value  and  accrued 
interest,  such  of  these  bonds  as  were  held  by  British  subjects  at 
the  time  of  the  British  debt  settlement,  in  payment  of  the  debt 
owed  by  England.  Precedents  for  such  action  were  cited,  and 
it  was  argued  that  we  could  thereby  gain  international  goodwill 
at  no  present  cost  to  us,  because  the  amounts  allowed  would  be 
credited  against  the  last  payments  on  the  British  schedule. 

Once  the  bonds  were  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
that  government  might  bring  suit  against  the  issuing  states. 
But  Mr.  Howland  thought  that  the  injustice  and  the  evils 
wrought  against  the  South  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
and  by  the  reconstruction  acts  were  so  great  that  it  would  be 
just  and  proper  for  the  debts  '*.  .  .  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  American  people.'"^  ^ 

In  general,  this  proposition  contains  interesting  possibilities. 
If  adopted,  it  might  result  in  settling  an  affair  which  has  been 
the  source  of  much  trouble  and  embarrassment  to  this  country, 
and  would  probably  win  for  us  some  degree  of  international 
goodwill  in  return  for  the  giving  up  of  some  far-distant  pay- 
ments, the  collection  of  which  is,  at  the  best,  very  uncertain. 
However,  one  very  distinct  objection  is  obvious:  it  would  give 
great  hopes  and  probably  some  legal  advantage  to  the  many  hold- 
ers of  such  bonds  in  this  country.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  of 
these  bonds  are  held  in  England,  but  millions  of  dollars  of  them 
are  held  in  this  country.  If  the  above  plan  were  adopted  there 
would  be,  for  another  generation,  many  circuitous  attempts  to 
bring  suits  which  would  cost  the  states  much  time,  money,  and 
effort.  As  the  situation  now  stands,  it  seems  likely  that  those 
efforts  will  become  fewer  and  feebler  with  the  years. 


TiThe  Band  Buyer,   Apr.   23.   1932,   p.    32;   Durham  Morning  Herald,   Apr.   30,    1932,   p.   1. 
75Charle8   P.   Howland,   "Our   Repudiated  State  Debts"   in  Foreign  Affairs,    VI    (1928),   395- 
407. 


SOUTHERN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  INNS  OF  COURT* 

By  J.  G.  DE  RouLHAC  Hamilton 

The  Inns  of  Court — the  Inner  Temple,  The  Middle  Temple, 
Gray's  Inn,  and  Lincoln's  Inn — are  to  Americans  among  the 
most  interesting  of  the  institutions  in  England  that  are  survivals 
of  a  much  older  day.  These  were  rightly  called  by  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  "our  Judicial  University,"  and  not  less  fittingly  de- 
scribed by  Ben  Johnson  as  "the  noblest  nurseries  of  humanity 
and  liberty  in  the  kingdom."  ^  Familiar  to  many  Americans 
through  the  novels  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
they  are  known  to  others  for  the  part  their  members  have  played 
in  shaping  the  course  of  English  history,  while  lawyers  who 
study  the  background  of  their  profession  hold  them  in  rever- 
ence for  their  part  in  the  development  of  Anglo-Saxon  juris- 
prudence. Almost  a  century  ago  the  American  Jurist-  thus  de- 
scribed their  place : 

We  til  ink  that  everything  relating  to  the  early  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  must  be  interesting  to  the  profession  here.  Wher- 
ever the  common  law  is  studied  and  practiced  they  must  be  regarded  as 
the  original  fountain-head  of  the  law,  towards  which  the  true  lawyer 
must  feel  as  a  Jew  does  towards  Jerusalem  or  a  Musselman  towards 
Mecca. 

Regardless  of  profession,  Americans  must  have  an  abiding  in- 
terest in  a  group  of  institutions  which  trained,  or  at  least  pro- 
foundly influenced,  such  members  of  our  race  as  Lord  Eldon,  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  Lord  Clarendon,  Henry  Fielding,  William 
Congreve,  William  Cowper,  Francis  Drake,  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Plowden,  Popham,  Edmund  Burke,  George 
Canning,  and  Henry  Grattan,  of  the  Middle  Temple;  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Francis  Beaumont,  John  Austin, 
Henry  Hallam,  James  Boswell,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and,  per- 


•The  material  for  this  pnrer  was  gathered  from  a  larjre  number  of  works,  of  which  the 
followinpT  are  chiefly  important:  Records  of  the  Society  of  TAhcoIii'h  Inn;  Douthwaite.  Gmy's 
Inn:  UeUM.  The  Inner  and  Middle  Temple:  Herbert,  Antiquities  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
Chancery:  Foster,  ed.,  Repister  of  Adniiyaioua  to  dray's  hni,  1'>J1-1SS'J;  Marton,  The  Story  of 
Our  Inns  of  Court,  and — m<ist  important  of  al! — Jones.  American  Members  of  the  Inns  of 
Court:  and  Hedwell.  "American  Middle  Templars,"  in  Amer.  Hist.  Review,  25:680. 

"^ Every  Man  in   His   Humor. 

2Quoted  in  Barton,  op.  cit..  283. 
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haps,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Mansfield,  Jeremy  Bentham,  Thomas  B. 
Macaulay,  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  John  Donne,  and  William 
Pitt,  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  Francis  Bacon,  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
William  Camden,  William  M.  Thackeray,  Thomas  Cromwell,  and 
George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  of  Gray's  Inn. 

But  there  are  reasons  of  interest  to  Americans  that  come 
closer  home  than  these  great  men.  Prior  to  1860  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Americans,  or  persons  destined  to  be 
residents  of  America,  were  admitted  to  the  Inns,  and  among 
these  are  to  be  numbered  some  of  the  most  distinguished  figures 
of  American  history  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods. 
Only  a  very  few  were  admitted  after  1800.  Southerners,  par- 
ticularly, have  reason  for  interest,  since  of  this  group  225  were 
from  the  South  or  intimately  connected  with  it,  Maryland  having 
37,  Virginia  76,  North  Carolina  11,  South  Carolina  89,  and 
Georgia  17.  Their  distribution  among  the  Inns  was:  Inner 
Temple  52,  Middle  Temple  140,  Gray's  Inn  30,  Lincoln's  Inn  17.3 
The  history  of  the  Southern  colonies  and  states  was  profoundly 
influenced  by  these  men,  as  will  be  apparent  from  their  names. 
From  the  North,  including  duplications.  New  York  sent  40,  Penn- 
sylvania 35,  Massachusetts  30,  New  Hampshire  5,  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Jersey  2  each,  and  Connecticut  1. 

The  Inner  and  Middle  Temples  both  date  from  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  Gray's  Inn  and  Lincoln's  Inn  coming 
along  only  a  few  years  later  in  the  century.  The  Inner  and  Mid- 
dle Temple  run  northward  from  the  Thames  Embankment  to 
the  Strand.  Lincoln's  Inn  abuts  upon  Chancery  Lane,  which 
connects  the  Strand  with  High  Holborn,  and  Gray's  Inn's  chief 
gate  opens  on  High  Holborn.  They  are  thus  situated  between 
the  City  and  Westminster.  The  reason  for  their  location  is  to 
be  found  in  an  edict  of  Henry  III  forbidding  law  schools  in 
operation  in  London,  but  during  the  thirteenth  century  lay  law- 
yers began  to  replace  the  clergy,  and  finally  a  Papal  bull  forbade 
the  clergy  to  teach  common  law.  Coincidentally  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  was  set  up  at  Westminster,  and  the  law  students 
— laymen  now — naturally  followed  the  Court.     Once  at  West- 


8Note  that  several  of  the  eroup  were  members  of  two  Inns. 
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minster,  they  soon  established  themselves.  Hard  by  was  the 
Temple  from  which  the  Knights  had  been  expelled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  It  had  then  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster.  An  old  record  carries  on  the  story :  ''Certain 
lawyers  made  composition  with  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  for  lodging 
in  the  Temple,  and  so  came  hither  and  remained  here  ever 
since."-*  As  if  anything  else  could  have  been  expected!  About 
1340  the  Temple  was  granted  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Malta,  or  the  Hospitallers,  who  seven  years  later,  despairingly 
perhaps,  leased  it  to  the  lawyers.  Thus  came  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temples. 

Gray's  Inn  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  manor- 
house  of  the  Barons  Gray  de  Wilton,  Lincoln's  Inn  because  the 
lawyers  were  settled  there  by  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Each  Inn  has  a  dining  hall,  a  chapel,  and  a  library,  the  Inner 
and  Middle  Temples  sharing  the  Temple  Church  for  a  chapel. 

The  Inns,  then,  are  a  survival  of  a  great  mediaeval  legal  uni- 
versity. Their  members,  just  as  the  students  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  matriculated  and  lived  in  the  various  colleges,  were 
enrolled  and  congregated  in  the  Inns,  forming  a  sort  of  volun- 
tary association  modeled  on  the  trade-guilds.  Unchartered  and 
unendowed,  they  made  their  own  rules  and,  with  the  approval  of 
the  judges,  conferred  the  right  to  practice  in  the  courts.  In  the 
course  of  time,  guild-like,  they  obtained  complete  control  of  the 
education  of  lawyers,  and  from  then  until  the  present  they  have 
had  with  King's  Inn  in  Ireland  the  sole  right  of  creating  barris- 
ters. They  are  not  compelled  to  assign  reasons  for  refusal  to 
call  to  the  bar  any  applicant,  and,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  judges, 
they  have  the  power  of  disbarment.  All  are  equal  in  rights  and 
powers;  nihil  prius  aut  preaterius,  nihil  magnus  aut  minus. 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  however,  they  were  more  than  a 
mere  association  of  law  schools.    Fortescue  called  them — 

a  sort  of  academy  or  gymnasium  fit  for  persons  of  their  station ;  where 
they  learn  sinj^ing  and  all  kinds  of  music,  dancing,  and  such  other 
accomplishments,  which  are  called  revels,  as  are  suitable^  to  their  quality, 
and  such  as  are  usually  practiced  at  Court.  At  other  times,  out  of 
term,  the  greater  part  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law.     Upon 


^Quoted  in  Barton,  op.   rit..   51. 
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festival  days  and  after  the  offices  of  the  Church  are  over,  they  employ 
themselves  in  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane  history.  Here  everything 
which  is  good  and  virtuous  is  to  be  learned,  all  vice  is  discouraged  and 
banished.  So  the  Knights,  Barons,  and  the  greatest  nobility  of  the 
Kingdom  often  place  their  children  in  those  Inns  of  Court;  not  so 
much  to  make  the  laws  their  study,  much  less  to  live  by  the  profession, 
having  large  patrimonies  of  their  own,  but  to  form  their  manners  and 
to  preserve  them  from  the  contagion  of  vice.^ 

The  Inns  formed  part  of  a  hierarchy  of  Inns.  At  the  top  were 
the  Serjeants'  Inns  in  Fleet  Street  and  Chancery  Lane,  where 
dwelt  that  select  group  of  doctors  of  the  law,  members  of  the 
Order  of  the  Coif,  who  had  the  exclusive  right  to  practice  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  from  whom  alone  judges  were 
chosen.  These  Inns  and  the  rank  of  serjeant  were  abolished  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Next  came  the  Inns  of 
Court  which  supplied  advocates  under  the  degree  of  serjeant, 
and  barristers  of  not  sufficient  standing  to  plead.  Finally  came 
the  Inns  of  Chancery,  bearing  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the 
Inns  of  Court  as  Eton  and  Westminster  did  to  the  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  dwelt  the  ''clerks  of  chancery" 
and  attorneys,  and  where  young  embryo  barristers  learned  the 
rudiments  of  law  and  the  legal  forms.  These  Inns  of  Chancery 
were  usually  affiliated  with  the  Inns  of  Court.  To  the  Inner 
Temple  were  attached  Clifford's,  Lyon's,  and  Clement's  Inns;  to 
the  Middle  Temple,  Strand  and  New  Inns;  to  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Thavie's  and  Furnival's  Inns;  and  to  Gray's  Inn,  Staple  and 
Barnard's  Inns. 

For  many  years  none  but  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Inns,  and  attorneys  and  solicitors  were  rigorously 
excluded.  For  a  time,  also,  there  was  a  prejudice  against  the 
Irish,  but  this  disappeared  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  they 
thronged  the  Inns,  notably  Gray's. 

The  government  of  the  Inns  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Master 
Benchers  sitting  in  what  was  called,  at  the  Inner  and  Middle 
Temples,  "Parliament";  at  Gray's  Inn,  'Tensions";  and  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  "Council."  Below  the  Benchers  were  the  Utter 
(Outer)  Barristers  who  had  served  seven  years  in  the  lower 
grade,  wore  silk  gowns,  and  had,  therefore,  in  the  vernacular, 


OQuoLed  in  Barton,  op.  cit.,  8. 
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**taken  silk,"  and  were  called  "silks."  Those  with  five  years' 
service  were  the  "Ancients"  with  full  right  to  practice.  Next 
were  the  Inner  Barristers,  or  "stuff  gownsmen,"  who  answered 
to  the  apprentices  of  the  ordinary  guild.  Today,  however,  by  a 
curious  reversal  the  Inner  Barristers  are  the  seniors  and  the 
Utter  Barristers  the  juniors.  And  finally  came  the  "clerks  com- 
moners," who  were  the  law  students. 

To  be  called  to  the  bar,  one  must  have  been  regularly  admitted 
to  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  have  established  a  residence,  however 
nominal,  there,  and  kept  twelve  terms,  four  to  the  year,  and 
eaten  dinners  there  at  least  six  times  a  term,^  have  read  law, 
participated  in  the  debates,  discussions,  and  moot  courts,  attended 
sessions  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  and  become  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  place.  In  fulfilling  the  last  requirement  a  large 
part  was  played  by  the  Hall  of  the  Inn,  where  men  gathered,  ate, 
drank,  talked,  and,  in  the  due  course  of  time,  except  in  the  reign 
of  James  I,  smoked  tobacco — a  gift  of  God,  brought,  according  to 
popular  legend,  to  them  by  a  Middle  Templar,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
In  the  Hall  they  had  masques  and  revels  of  which  Bacon  said, 
"These  things  are  but  toys,  .  .  .  but  yet  since  princes  will 
have  such  things,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  graced  with 
eloquence  than  daubed  with  cost."  Barristers  could,  and  often 
did,  continue  to  reside  in  the  Inns,  and  the  Inns  had  a  steady 
income  from  the  rents  of  houses  and  chambers. 

The  men  from  the  South  admitted  to  the  Inns,  listed  by  states 
with  their  respective  Inns  and  the  dates  of  admission,  follow : 

Maryland 

William  Bladen,  Inner,  1687;  Stephen  Bordley,  Inner,  1729;  Tliomad 
Bordlcy,  Middle,  1744;  John  Leeds  Bozman,  Middle,  1785;  John  Brice, 
Middle,  1757;  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  Inner,  1710;  Charles  Carroll 
(I),  Inner,  1685;  Charles  Carroll  (II),  Middle,  1751;  Henry  Carroll, 
Gray's,  1718;  William  Cooke,  Inner,  1768;  Daniel  Dulany  (I),  Gray's, 


"In  the  History  of  the  Middle  Temple  are  to  be  found  many  references  which  throw  light 
upon  the  table  there.  The  rules  stipulated  that  there  should  always  be  a  year's  supply  of 
beer  on  hand.  Commons  cost  thirteen  pence  a  day,  except  on  Grand  days  when  an  addi- 
tional shilling  was  charged.  The  regulation  bill  of  fare  was  also  included.  "Sunday,  boiled 
Mutton  and  broth  and  boiled  beef  and  Roots,  but  this  dinner  some  few  years  since  was 
altered  for  loins  of  Mutton  Roasteil  and  roots.  Tuesday,  Roasted  Beef.  Wednesday,  Legs 
of  Mutton  Roasted.  Thursday.  Roasted  Beef.  Friday.  Oysters,  Salt-fish  with  Ekks.  pud- 
dines,  or  Whitinprs,  or  beans  and  bacon  in  Trinity  Term.  Saturday.  Shoulders  of  Mutton 
roasted.  On  the  Grand  days  in  Michaelmas  and  Hilary  terms,  Plumb  Broth,  minced  pyes, 
fowles.  Roasted  beef,  and  wine.  In  Easter  and  Trinity  Terms  Plumb  broth,  Roasted  beef, 
and  wine.    .    .    .    Every    Mess   of    Roasted    beef    to   weigh    four    pounds."     Pages    122-23. 


f 
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1716-7;  Daniel  Dulany  (II),  Middle,  1741-2;  Daniel  Dulany  (III), 
Middle,  1770;  Lloyd  Dulany,  Middle,  1761;  Eobert  Goldsborough, 
Middle,  1752;  Andrew  Hamilton  (also  listed  under  Virginia),  Gray's, 
1713-4;  Jolin  Hammond,  Middle,  1753;  Philemon  Hemsley,  Middle, 
1750;  Richard  Henderson,  Lincoln's,  1781;  James  Hollyday,  Middle, 
1754;  Henry  Jowles,  Gray's,  1663;  Edmund  Key,  Middle,  1759  &  1762; 
Philip  Barton  Key,  Middle,  1784;  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Middle,  1664: 
Alexander  Lawson,  Middle,  1759;  Philip  Thomas  Lee,  Middle,  1756; 
Richard  Lee,  Middle,  1719 ;  Mcholas  Maccubbin,  Middle,  1773 ;  Michael 
Macnamara,  Gray's,  1721-2;  Robert  Milligan,  Middle,  1774;  William 
Paca,  Inner,  1762;  George  Plater,  Inner,  1713;  James  Lloyd  Rogers, 
Inner,  1768;  Gustavus  Scott  (listed  also  under  Virginia),  Middle,  1767; 
Edward  Tilghman,  Middle,  1772;  Richard  Tilghman,  Middle,  1769; 
William  Vans  Murray,  Middle,  1784. 

Virginia 

Walter  Aitchison,  Middle,  1771;  Philip  Alexander,  Inner,  1760; 
Robert  Alexander,  Middle,  1785 ;  John  Ambler,  Inner  &  Middle,  1752  & 
1754;  Gabriel  Archer,  Gray's,  1592;  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Gray's,  1664; 
Henry  Lee  Ball,  Middle,  1769;  Joseph  Ball,  Gray's,  1720;  John  Ban- 
ister, Middle,  1753;  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Middle,  1624;  Robert  Bev- 
erley, Middle,  1757;  William  Beverley,  Lincoln's,  1788;  John  Blair, 
Middle,  1753;  Robert  Boiling,  Middle,  1755;  Carter  Braxton,  Inner, 
1783;  Lewis  Burwell  (I),  Inner,  1733;  Lewis  Burwell  (II),  Inner, 
1765;  William  Byrd  (I),  Middle  &  Lincoln's,  1692  &  1697;  William 
Byrd  (II),  Middle,  1746-7;  George  Carter,  Middle,  1733;  John  Carter, 
Middle,  1714;  Robert  Carter,  Inner,  1749;  Wilson  Cary,  Middle,  1721; 
Edward  Chilton,  Middle,  1694;  Henry  Churchill,  Middle,  1750;  John 
Clayton,  Inner,  1682;  Francis  Corbin,  Inner,  1777;  Gawen  Corbin, 
Middle,  1756;  Edward  Digges,  Gray's,  1637;  Robert  Dixon,  Gray's, 
1763;  Joseph  Ball  Downman,  Middle,  1637;  William  Fauntleroy,  Mid- 
dle, 1760;  William  Ferrar  (or  Farrer),  Middle,  1610;  Henry  Fitzhugh, 
Middle,  1722;  Cyrus  Griffin,  Middle,  1771;  John  Grimes,  Inner,  1736; 
Andrew  Hamilton  (listed  also  in  Maryland),  Gray's,  1713-4;  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Middle,  1697;  Carter  Henry  Harrison,  Middle,  1754;  Wil- 
liam Robert  Hay,  1781 ;  Daniel  Horsemanden,  Middle  &  Inner,  1721  & 
1724;  Joseph  Jones,  Inner  &  Middle,  1749  &  1751;  Henry  Justice. 
Middle,  1716;  Richard  Kemp,  Lincoln's,  1620;  Arthur  Lee,  Lincoln's  & 
Gray's,  1770  &  1773;  Henry  Lee,  Middle,  1773;  Philip  Ludwell  Lee, 
Inner,  1749 ;  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  Inner,  1748 ;  Robert  Lightfoot,  Mid- 
dle, 1734;  James  McKeeley,  1775;  Robert  Mackenzie,  Middle,  1763; 
Thompson  Mason,  Middle,  1751 ;  Thomas  IsTelson,  Inner,  1733 ;  George 
Percy,  Middle,  1597;  Sir  John  Randolph,  Gray's,  1715;  John  Randolph, 
Middle,  1745;  Peyton  Randolph,  Middle,  1739;  Ryland  Randolph,  Mid- 
dle, 1752;  William  Roberts,  Middle,  1781;  Christopher  Robinson,  Mid- 
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die,  1727;  George  Sandys,  Middle,  1596;  John  Saunders,  Middle,  1784; 
Gustavus  Scott  (listed  also  in  Maryland),  Middle,  1767;  J^^icholas  Spen- 
cer, Lincoln's,  1629;  William  Spencer,  Inner,  1685;  Burwell  Starke, 
Inner,  1783;  Stevens  Thompson,  Middle,  1688;  St.  George  Tucker, 
Inner,  1773 ;  Jonathan  Josiah  Christopher  Watson,  Inner,  1769 ;  Alex- 
ander White  (listed  also  in  North  Carolina),  Inner  &  Gray's,  1762  & 
1763;  Beverly  Whiting,  Middle,  1722;  John  Wilcox,  Middle,  1753; 
Roger  Wingate,  Gray's,  1614;  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  Gray's,  1604;  Hawte 
Wyatt,  Gray's,  1611. 

^N'orth  Carolina 

William  Brimage,  Gray's,  1786;  Gabriel  Cathcart,  Middle,  1763; 
Thomas  Child,  Middle,  1746 ;  Sir  Richard  Everard  (listed  also  in  Geor- 
gia), Gray's,  1731;  Enoch  Hall,  Gray's,  1749;  Henry  Eustace  McCul- 
loh.  Middle,  1757;  Thomas  McGuire,  Gray's,  1754;  Josiah  Martin, 
Inner,  1756;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Middle,  1754;  Benjamin  Smith  (listed 
also  in  South  Carolina),  Middle,  1774;  Alexander  White  (listed  also  in 
Virginia),  Inner  &  Gray's,  1762  &  1763. 

South  Carolina 

Thomas  Bee,  Lincoln's,  1782 ;  Richard  Beresf ord,  Middle,  1773 ;  Dan- 
iel Blake,  Inner,  1750;  William  Blake,  Inner,  1758;  William  Ward 
Burrows,  Middle,  1772;  James  Colleton,  Inner,  1666;  John  Colleton,'^ 
Middle;  Thomas  Corbett,  Inner,  1739;  Sir  Alexander  Gumming,  Mid- 
dle, 1716;  William  Allen  Deas,  Middle,  1786;  Peter  De  Lancey,^  Lin- 
coln's, 1762;  Stephen  Fox  Drayton,  Middle,  1733;  William  Drayton, 
Middle,  1750;  John  Fewtrell,  Inner,  1746;  John  Gaillard,  Middle,  1782; 
Theodore  Gaillard,  Middle,  1782;  Alexander  Garden,  Lincoln's,  1779; 
John  Garden,  Gray's,  1747-8;  Henry  Gibbes,  Middle,  1775;  William 
Hasell  Gibbes,  Inner,  1771;  Samuel  Gordon,  Middle,  1807;  David 
Graime,  Middle,  1753;  William  Gregory,  Middle,  1739;  John  Fauch- 
eraud  Grimke,  Middle,  1769;  Benjamin  Guerard,  Lincoln's,  1756;  Alex- 
ander Harvey,  Middle,  1765;  Thomas  Heyward  Jr.,  Middle,  1765; 
William  Heyward,  Middle,  1772 ;  Charles  Lucas  Pinckney  Horry,  Mid- 
dle, 1781;  Henry  Izard,  Middle,  1793;  James  Johnston,  Middle,  1777; 
Robert  Johnston,^  Middle,  1717;  John  Kelsall,  Inner,  1783;  Abel 
Ketelby  (or  Kettleby),  Middle,  1693;  Thomas  Kimberley,  Middle, 
1713;  Francis  Kinloch,  Lincoln's,  1774;  John  Laurens,  Middle,  1772; 
Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  Bart.,  Inner,  1757;  William  Loftus  Lowndes ;^^ 
Thomas  Lynch  Jr.,  Middle,  1717;  William  H.  Lyttleton  (Lord  Lyttleton 
of  Frankley),  Middle,  1743;  Hext  McCall,  Middle,  1775;  John  Macken- 
zie, Middle,  1754;  Gabriel  Manigault,  Middle,  1781;  Peter  Manigault, 


"John   Colleton  ownrd   Inrpre  estatr^s  in   South   Carolina  hut  lived   in  Barbados,  and  there  is 
no  conclusive  evidence  that  he  ever  visited   South   Carolina. 
t*A  native  of  New  York  who  settled  in  Charleston. 
8He  later  changed  his  name  to  Ketelby. 
101  have  boen  unable  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  Lowndes. 
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Inner,  1749;  John  Mathews,  Middle,  1764;  William  Mazyk,  Middle, 
1783;  James  Michie,  Middle,  1752;  Arthur  Middleton,  Middle,  1757; 
Alexander  Moultrie,  Middle,  1768 ;  James  Moultrie,  Inner,  1752 ;  Philip 
¥eyle.  Middle,  1768 ;  Henry  :N'icholes,  Middle,  1773 ;  William  Oliphant, 
Middle,  1769;  John  Parker,  Middle,  1775;  James  Peronneau,  Middle, 
1768;  John  Peronneau,  Inner,  1772;  Samuel  Phepoe,  Middle,  1786; 
Charles  Pinckney  (I),  Inner,  1734;  Charles  Pinckney  (II),  Middle, 
1773;  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  Middle,  1764;  Miles  Brewton 
Pinckney,  Middle,  1787 ;  Roger  Pinckney,  Middle,  1787 ;  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney, Middle,  1768 ;  Peter  Porcher,  Middle,  1782 ;  John  Julius  Pringle, 
Middle,  1773;  George  Boone  Roupell,  Middle,  1785;  Robert  Prioleau 
Roupell,  Lincoln's,  1850;  Edward  Rutledge,  Middle,  1767;  Hugh  Rut- 
ledge,  Middle,  1765;  John  Rutledge,  Middle,  1754;  Richard  Shuhrick, 
Middle,  1768;  Thomas  Simons,  Middle,  1773;  Benjamin  Smith  (listed 
also  in  I^orth  Carolina),  Middle,  1774;  James  Smith,  Middle,  1781; 
William  Loughton  Smith,  Middle,  1774;  Sir  John  Stuart,  K.B.,  Lin- 
coln's, 1775;  Paul  Trapier,  Middle,  1767;  Mcholas  Trott,  Inner,  1695; 
William  Walton,  Lincoln's,  1775 ;  Joshua  Ward,  Middle,  1759 ;  Robert 
Williams,  Lincoln's,  1777;  William  Wragg,  Middle,  1775;  Sir  James  A. 
Wright,   Lincoln's,    1819;    John   I.   Wright,   Middle,    1790;   Archibald 

Young,  Middle,  1782. 

Georgia 

William  Clifton,  Gray's,  1720-21;  Sir  Richard  Everard  (listed  also 
in  ]^orth  Carolina),  Gray's,  1731;  James  Edmund  Houston,  Middle, 
1794;  William  Houston,  Inner,  1776;  Charles  Pryce,  Middle,  1776; 
James  Read,  Gray's,  1773 ;  James  Robertson,  Inner,  1783 ;  Clement 
Simpson,  Middle,  1804;  James  Simpson,  Middle,  1777;  William  Simp- 
son, Middle,  1775;  William  Stephens,  Middle,  1691;  Anthony  Stokes, 
Gray's,  1758;  Sir  James  Wright,  Gray's,  1741;  James  Wright,  Middle, 
1765 ;  Alexander  Campbell  Wylly,  Gray's,  1775 ;  Henry  Yonge,  Middle, 
1766. 

Forty-eight  of  these  were  called  to  the  English  bar.  They  are 
Ambler,  J.  Ball,  Blair,  Brimage,  W.  Byrd  (I),  Charles  Carroll 
(II),  G.  Carter,  J.  Carter,  Child,  Churchill,  G.  Corbin,  W.  Dray- 
ton, D.  Dulany  (II),  Fewtrell,  Goldsborough,  Hamilton,  Ham- 
mond, D.  Horry,  J.  Johnston,  R.  Johnston,  Jones,  Kelsall,  Ket- 
elby,  A.  Lee,  P.  T.  Lee,  Lyttleton,  J.  Mackenzie,  P.  Manigault, 
T.  Mason,  Neyle,  C.  C.  Pinckney,  T.  Pinckney,  Sir  J.  Randolph, 
J.  Randolph,  P.  Randolph,  Roberts,  G.  B.  Roupell,  R.  R.  Roupell, 
E.  Rutledge,  J.  Rutledge,  Scott,  J.  Simpson,  W.  Simpson,  Stokes, 
Sir  James  Wright,  James  Wright,  and  W.  Wylly. 

In  addition  to  the  ones  listed  above,  there  are  a  number  of 
others  who  were  admitted  to  the  Inns  with  nothing  to  indicate 
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their  place  of  residence  other  than  the  word,  America.     They 
are: 

Francis  Rush  Clark,  ^^  Inner,  1783;  Richard  Foster  Clark,  Inner, 
1785;  John  W.  Irwin,  Inner,  1772;  Gibbes  W.  Jordan,  Inner,  1772; 
Kean  Osborne,  Inner,  1772;  George  Tyson,  Inner,  1781. 

Some  or  all  of  these  may  have  been  from  the  Southern  colonies. 
All  were  called  to  the  English  bar. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  a  considerable  number  of  these  were 
not  natives.  In  Maryland:  Bladen,  Calvert,  Charles  Carroll  (I), 
Daniel  Dulany  (I),  Hamilton,  Lawrence,  and  Richard  Tilghman 
came  to  the  colony  after  they  reached  maturity.  In  Virginia: 
Archer,  Bacon,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Chilton,  Clajrton,  Digges, 
Ferrar,  Horsemanden,  Kemp,  Lightfoot,  Percy,  Sandys,  Nicholas 
Spencer,  Thompson,  Watson,  Wingate,  and  the  two  Wyatts  come 
in  the  same  category.  In  North  Carolina :  Brimage,  Child,  Ever- 
ard,  Hall,  McGuire,  and  Martin,  do  also ;  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
— Governor  Swain  and  the  Nag's  Head  and  Roanoke  Island  fish- 
ermen to  the  contrary — never  came  to  the  colony  at  all.  Still  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  in  a  very  definite  way,  Raleigh  has  a 
place  not  only  in  North  Carolina  history,  but  American  history 
as  well.  Emigrants  in  the  South  Carolina  list  are  Sir  Alexander 
Gumming,  De  Lancey,  Ketelby,  Kimberley,  Lyttleton,  and  Trott; 
in  Georgia,  Clifton,  Robertson,  William  Stephens,  and  Stokes. 

As  might  be  expected,  many  of  those  who  went  to  England  for 
study  in  the  Inns  were  related  by  birth  or  marriage.  The  fol- 
lowing relationships  have  been  identified : 

Robert  and  William  Beverley  were  father  and  son ;  Daniel  and 
William  Blake  were  father  and  son ;  Thomas  and  Stephen  Bord- 
ley  were  father  and  son;  Lewis  Burwell  (I)  and  Lewis  Burwell 
(II)  were  father  and  son;  William  Byrd  (I)  and  William  Byrd 
(II)  were  father  and  son;  Daniel  Horsemanden  was  their 
cousin;  Charles  Carroll  (I)  was  the  father  of  Henry  Carroll, 
and  was  doubtless  a  relative  of  Charles  Carroll  (II),  who  was 
the  uncle  of  Nicholas  Maccubbin ;  George  and  John  Carter  were 
brothers ;  James  and  John  Colleton  were  father  and  son ;  Francis 
and  Gawen  Corbin  were  brothers;  Peter  De  Lancey  and  Henry 
Izard  were  uncle  and  nephew;   J.   B.   Downman   married  the 


^iHis  father  owned  a  large  estate  in  Florida. 
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daughter  of  Joseph  Ball;  Stephen  F.  Drayton  was  the  uncle  of 
William  Drayton;  Daniel  Dulany  (I)  was  the  father  of  Daniel 
Dulany  (II)  and  the  grandfather  of  Lloyd  Dulany;  Daniel  Du- 
lany (III)  was  a  near  relative;  John  and  Theodore  Gaillard  were 
brothers;  Henry  and  William  H.  G.  Gibbes  were  half-brothers; 
Benjamin  Harrison  was  the  grandfather  of  Carter  H.  Harrison; 
Thomas  and  William  Heyward  were  brothers;  William  married 
Hannah  Shubrick,  a  relative  of  Richard  and  Thomas  Shubrick; 
Daniel  and  Charles  L.  P.  Horry  were  father  and  son;  William 
and  James  Houston  were  relatives;  Edmund  Key  was  the  uncle 
of  Philip  B.  Key;  Philip  Ludwell  and  Thomas  Lee  were  brothers; 
Henry  Lee  was  their  first  cousin  and  brother-in-law;  Philip  T. 
and  Richard  Lee  were  father  and  son;  Peter  Manigault  was  the 
father  of  Gabriel  and  Joseph  Manigault;  Joseph  married  the 
daughter  of  Arthur  Middleton,  as  did  Henry  Izard ;  Gabriel  mar- 
ried Izard's  sister;  John  Mathews  married  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Wragg;  Stevens  Thompson  was  the  grandfather  of  Thomp- 
son  Mason;   Arthur  Middleton,   Edward  Rutledge,   and   C.   C. 
Pinckney  were  brothers-in-law;  Alexander  and  James  Moultrie 
were  half-brothers;  James  and  John  Peronneau  were  cousins; 
Charles  Pinckney  (I)  was  the  father  of  Charles  Cotesworth  and 
Thomas  Pinckney  and  the  great-uncle  of  Charles  Pinckney  (II) 
and  Miles  B.  Pinckney;  Roger  Pinckney  was  a  close  relative; 
Sir  John  Randolph  was  the  father  of  John  and  Peyton  Randolph ; 
Edward,  Hugh,  and  John  Rutledge  were  brothers;  Richard  and 
Thomas  Shubrick  were  cousins ;  Thomas  Simons  and  James  Read 
were   brothers-in-law;   James   Simpson   and   William   Simpson 
were  father  and  son;  Clement  Simpson  was  a  relative;  Benjamin 
and  James  Smith  were  brothers,  William  L.  Smith  was  a  cousin ; 
Robert  Williams   and   Hext   McCall   were  cousins;   Sir   James 
Wright,  Bart.,  was  the  father  of  James  Wright,  the  grandfather 
of  John  I.  Wright  and  the  great-grandfather  of  Sir  James  A. 
Wright;  John  I.  Wright  married  Rebecca  Izard,  and  was  thus 
the  brother-in-law  of  Henry  Izard  and  Gabriel  Manigault;  Sir 
Francis  and  Hawte  Wyatt  were  brothers;   Alexander  C.  and 
William  Wylly  were  brothers. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  group  in  our  history  may 
be  gained  from  a  glance  at  the  positions  of  importance  filled  by 
them  in  public  life. 
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In  national  affairs,  twenty — Banister,  Beresford,  Charles  Car- 
roll (II),  Goldsborough,  Griffin,  Thomas  Hey  ward,  W.  Houston, 
Jones,  A.  Lee,  H.  Lee,  Lynch,  Mathews,  Middleton,  Paca, 
Parker,  C.  Pinckney  (II),  Peyton  Randolph,  E.  Rutledge,  J.  Rut- 
ledge,  Scott,  and  A.  White — were  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  five — Hey  ward.  Lynch,  Middleton,  E.  Rutledge, 
and  Paca — signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Seven — J. 
Gaillard,  P.  B.  Key,  A.  Lee,  C.  Pinckney  (II),  T.  Pinckney,  A. 
White,  and  Vans  Murray — were  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  One,  Tucker,  was  a  member  of  the  Annapolis  Con- 
vention, and  five — Banister,  W.  Houston,  Paca,  C.  Pinckney  (II), 
and  C.  C.  Pinckney — were  members  of  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1787.  Seven — Laurens,  A.  Lee,  C.  Pinckney  (II),  C.  C. 
Pinckney,  T.  Pinckney,  W.  L.  Smith,  and  Vans  Murray — were 
in  the  diplomatic  service.  Two — Blair  and  J.  Rutledge — were 
justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  several  others, 
including  C.  C.  Pinckney  and  E.  Rutledge,  declined  the  honor. 
Twenty-four — Banister,  Brice,  A.  Garden,  W.  H.  Gibbes,  Grimke, 
Guerard,  D.  Horry,  Jones,  Kinloch,  Laurens,  H.  Lee,  Lynch, 
Neyle,  Oliphant  (who  was  later  in  the  British  Army),  the  two 
Peronneaus,  C.  Pinckney  (II),  C.  C.  Pinckney,  T.  Pinckney,  E. 
Rutledge,  T.  Shubrick,  B.  Smith,  Trapier,  and  Tucker  —  were 
soldiers  in  the  Revolution.  C.  C.  and  Thomas  Pinckney  both 
were  later  generals  in  the  United  States  Army.  Thirty-nine — 
R.  Beverley,  W.  Beverley,  Blake,  Brimage,  Cooke,  F.  Corbin, 
G.  Corbin,  all  four  Dulanys,  Fewtrell,  Gregory,  Harvey,  J.  John- 
ston, P.  B.  Key,  Lawson,  P.  T.  Lee,  R.  Lee,  Lightfoot,  G.  Mani- 
gault,  Milligan,  Oliphant,  Phepoe,  J.  Randolph,  Roberts,  Robert- 
son, G.  B.  Roupell,  J.  Simpson,  Stuart,  R.  Tilghman,  Walton, 
Watson,  R.  Williams,  W.  Wragg,  Sir  J.  Wright,  James  Wright, 
W.  Wylly,  and  Yonge — were  Loyalists. 

In  colonial  and  state  matters  there  was  even  greater  prom- 
inence. Nineteen — W.  Berkeley,  L.  Burwell  (I),  Calvert,  James 
Colleton,  Digges,  Guerard,  A.  Lee,  Lyttleton,  Martin,  Mathews, 
Paca,  C.  Pinckney  (II),  T.  Pinckney,  E.  Rutledge,  J.  Rutledge, 
B.  Smith,  Stephens,  Sir  J.  Wright,  and  F.  Wyatt — were  gover- 
nors, provincial  or  state.  Twenty-seven — Bladen,  S.  Bordley, 
Bozman,  Brimage,  Charles  Carroll  (II),  Child,  Chilton,  Clayton, 
Clifton,  Goldsborough,  Hall,  B.  Harrison,  J.  Johnston,  E.  Key, 
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Leigh,  McGuire,  A.  Moultrie,  C.  Pinckney  (I),  Pringle,  Pryce, 
Sir  John  Randolph,  John  Randolph,  Peyton  Randolph,  J.  Simp- 
son, S.  Thompson,  Trott,  and  Sir  James  Wright — were  attorneys 
general,  provincial  or  state.  Twenty-one — Banister,  Blair,  L. 
Burwell  (II),  Charles  Carroll  (II),  Goldsborough,  T.  Heyward, 
Hollyday,  Jones,  Kinloch,  H.  Lee,  T.  L.  Lee,  Lynch,  J.  Manigault, 
Middleton,  C.  Pinckney  (II),  C.  C.  Pinckney,  Pringle,  F.  Ran- 
dolph, E.  Rutledge,  J.  Rutledge,  and  Scott — served  in  the  pro- 
vincial congresses  or  state  conventions,  and  of  these.  Banister, 
Blair,  Carroll,  Goldsborough,  Heyward,  T.  L.  Lee,  Lynch,  Middle- 
ton,  C.  Pinckney,  C.  C.  Pinckney,  Pringle,  and  J.  Rutledge  were 
prominent  in  drafting  constitutions.  Of  the  committee  of  eleven 
appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  of  government  for  South 
Carolina  in  1776,  six — Heyward,  Lynch,  Middleton,  C.  Pinck- 
ney (II),  C.  C.  Pinckney,  and  J.  Rutledge — ^were  Middle  Tem- 
plars. Thirty-two — Blair,  W.  Byrd  (II),  Clayton,  W.  Drayton, 
W  Fewtrell,    T.  Gaillard,    Gregory,    Griffin,    T.    Heyward,    Jones, 

Jowles,  P.  B.  Key,  Kimberley,  Lawrence,  T.  L.  Lee,  Leigh,  Light- 
foot,  McGuire,  T.  Mason,  Mathews,  J.  Moultrie,  Paca,  J.  Ran- 
dolph, Robertson,  H.  Rutledge,  J.  Rutledge,  Saunders,  J.  Simp- 
son, Stokes,  Trott,  Tucker,  and  Sir  James  Wright — were  judges. 
Twenty-six— D.  Blake,  S.  Bordley,  L.  Burwell  (I),  W.  Byrd  (I), 
W.  Byrd  (II),  J.  Carter,  G.  Corbin,  Digges,  W.  Drayton,  D.  Du- 
lany  (I),  D.  Dulany  (II),  Ferrar,  R.  Johnston,  Jowles,  Lawrence, 
P.  L.  Lee,  P.  T.  Lee,  R.  Lee,  Leigh,  McGuire,  Nelson,  Percy,  C. 
Pinckney  (I) ,  N.  Spencer,  and  Wragg — were  members  of  colonial 
councils.  Forty-nine — Ambler,  Banister,  Beresford,  Blair,  D. 
Blake,  W.  Blake,  S.  Bordley,  Braxton,  L.  Burwell  (II),  W.  Byrd  (I), 
Deas,  D.  Dulany  (I),  Everard,  Fitzhugh,  J.  Gaillard,  T.  Gaillard, 
Goldsborough,  Guerard,  T.  Heyward,  B.  Harrison,  Hollyday, 
Jones,  E.  Key,  P.  B.  Key,  Kinloch,  A.  Lee,  P.  L.  Lee,  P.  Mani- 
gault, T.  Mason,  Mathews,  A.  Moultrie,  J.  Moultrie,  Nelson,  Paca, 
C.  Pinckney  (I),  C.  Pinckney  (II),  T.  Pinckney,  Pringle,  Sir  J. 
Randolph,  J.  Randolph,  P.  Randolph,  Robinson,  E.  Rutledge, 
Scott,  B.  Smith,  W.  L.  Smith,  N.  Spencer,  Whiting,  and  Wragg — 
served  in  colonial  assemblies  or  state  legislatures.  Twenty-four 
— Ambler,  Archer,  R.  Beverley,  Bladen,  S.  Bordley,  Brice,  W. 
Byrd  (I),  J.  Carter,  Gary,  Cathcart,  Chilton,  Digges,  D.  Dulany 
(II),  B.  Harrison,  Lawson,  Nelson,  Percy,  Plater,  Sir  J.  Ran- 
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dolph,  J.  Randolph,  J.  Simpson,  N.  Spencer,  W.  Stephens,  and 
Wingate — held  numerous  offices  of  one  sort  or  another.  Ten — 
Archer,  Beresford,  Bozman,  W.  Byrd  (I),  A.  Garden,  A.  Lee,  J. 
Randolph,  W.  L.  Smith,  Trott,  Tucker — attracted  attention  by 
their  writings.  Eight — Bozman,  D.  Dulany  (I),  D.  Dulany  (II), 
Hamilton,  Pringle,  E.  Rutledge,  E.  Tilghman,  and  Yonge — in 
addition  to  a  number  of  those  who  reached  the  bench,  were  law- 
yers of  great  eminence. 

Of  miscellaneous  places  of  importance  filled  from  the  group, 
the  following  are  of  interest:  W.  Drayton,  Leigh,  P.  Randolph, 
and  W.  L.  Smith  were  Grand  Masters  of  Masons;  D.  Blake, 
James  Colleton,  and  A.  Ketelby  were  Landgraves  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  W.  Stephens  was  a  member  of  the  British  parliament,  and 
Gumming  was  a  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Burrows,  with 
the  rank  of  major,  was  the  first  commanding  oflftcer  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

Others  of  the  group,  in  one  way  or  another,  won  remembrance. 
A  letter  from  Joseph  Ball  prevented  George  Washington  from 
becoming  a  sailor.  B.  Whiting  was  Washington's  godfather. 
Digges  introduced  silk  culture  into  America.  Nathaniel  Bacon 
led  the  most  notable  of  colonial  revolts.  Sir  James  Wright  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Stuart,  entering  the  British  Army 
in  a  South  Carolina  Loyalist  corps,  won  reputation  and  finally 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  was  also  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath.  And,  finally,  two — Justice  and  Trott — won  reputa- 
tion as  crooks  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 

Many  of  the  group  while  in  Europe  studied  at  English  and 
continental  schools  and  universities.    The  list  follows : 

Ambler,  Cambridge;  Bacon,  Cambridge;  W.  Berkeley,  Oxford;  R. 
Beverley,  Cambridge;  W.  Beverley,  Cambridge;  L.  Burwell  (I),  Cam- 
bridge; L.  Burwell  (II),  Cambridge;  Charles  Carroll  (II),  Cambridge; 
H.  Carroll,  St.  Omer;  Calvert,  WestmiiLster,  St.  Omer,  Oxford;  J.  Car- 
ter, Cambridge;  Gary,  Cambridge;  Chilton,  Trinity  (Dublin),  Cam- 
bridge; James  Colleton,  Oxford;  G.  Corbin,  Cambridge;  D.  Dulany  (I), 
Cambridge;  L.  Dulany,  Cambridge;  Fauntleroy,  Marischal;  Ferrar, 
Cambridge;  Fitzhugh,  Oxford;  A.  (Jarden,  Westminster  &  Glasgow; 
Griffin,  Edinburgh;  Grimke,  Westminster  &  Cambridge;  Henderson, 
Glasgow;  C.  L.  P.  Horry,  Westminster;  Justice,  Cambridge;  Kelsall, 
Cambridge;  Kemp,  Cambridge;  Ketelby,  Oxford;  Kimberley,  Oxford; 
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Kinlocli,  Eton;  Lawrence,  Oxford;  A.  Lee,  Edinburgli;  P.  T.  Lee,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Leigb,  Westminster ;  Lynch,  Eton  &  Cambridge ;  Lyttleton,  Eton 
&  Oxford;  McGuire,  Westminster;  Middleton,  Westminster  &  Cam- 
bridge ;  J^eyle,  Cambridge ;  Percy,  Oxford ;  C.  C.  Pinckney,  Westminster 
&  Oxford;  T.  Pinckney,  Westminster  &  Oxford;  Robinson,  Oxford; 
R.  Sbubrick,  Eton  &  Cambridge;  T.  Shubrick,  Eton;  JST.  Spencer,  Ox- 
ford; W.  Spencer,  Cambridge;  W.  Stephens,  Cambridge;  Stuart,  West- 
minster ;  Thompson,  Cambridge ;  R.  Tilghman,  Eton ;  Trapier,  Cam- 
bridge; Trott,  Oxford  &  Aberdeen;  Whiting,  Oxford;  James  Wright, 
Eton  &  Cambridge ;  Sir  James  A.  Wright,  Edinburgh ;  John  I.  Wright, 
Eton;  P.  Wyatt,  Oxford. 

It  is  a  remarkable  record  and,  to  one  not  familiar  with  the 
subject,  a  very  surprising  one.  One  cannot  but  wonder  if,  in  an 
equal  space  of  time,  the  Rhodes  Scholars  will  make  any  such  im- 
press upon  these  United  States. 


SCHOOL-BOY  LETTERS  OF  EDMUND  RUFFIN,  JR. 

1828-1829 

Edited  by 
Mrs.  Kirkland  Ruffin 

INTRODUCTION 

The  writer  of  these  letters  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund 
Ruffin,  the  famous  Virginia  agriculturist  and  extreme  Southern 
nationalist.  He  was,  at  the  time,  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
had  gone  from  his  home  at  ''Coggin's  Point"  on  the  James  River 
to  a  New  England  boarding-school.  Until  then  he  had  been 
taught  largely  at  home,  either  by  a  teacher  employed  by  the 
family  or  by  the  father  himself,  who  had  developed  original  and 
efficient  methods  of  instruction.  The  boy  had  shown  good  abil- 
ity, and  the  parent,  critical  of  the  schools  then  available  in  Vir- 
ginia, looked  elsewhere  for  a  suitable  place  in  which  preparation 
for  college  might  be  completed.  On  good  Southern  precedent, 
he  turned  to  Connecticut,  where  Sereno  and  Henry  Dwight  were 
just  establishing  the  New  Haven  Gymnasium,  modeled  on  the  Ger- 
man plan.  The  school  offered  thoroughness  as  well  as  strict  disci- 
pline, and  the  father  believed  in  both.  Accordingly,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1828,  Edmund  Ruffin,  Jr.,  began  a  testing  of  New  England, 
the  Dwights,  and  a  bit  of  Germany  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
His  letters  reveal  interesting  impressions  and  experiences. 

Young  Ruffin  remained  in  the  North  but  one  year.  In  the 
fall  of  1831  he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  1834.  He  then  returned  home  to  take  over 
the  management  of  the  plantation  from  which  the  father  had 
withdrawn  in  order  to  publish  the  Farmer's  Register.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  Jane  Ruffin,  the  daughter 
of  Judge  Thomas  Ruffin  of  North  Carolina.  He  served  as  captain 
in  the  army  of  the  Confederacy  and  went  back  to  his  farming 
with  the  return  of  peace.  At  **Marlbourne,"  where  Edmund 
Ruffin,  Sr.,  had  done  his  greatest  work  for  Southern  agriculture, 
the  son  carried  on  an  effort  no  less  exemplary  for  those  who 
would  rebuild  the  South  to  its  former  prosperity. 

These  letters  are  offered  as  they  were  written.  They  w^re  pre- 
pared for  publication  by  Mrs.  Kirkland  Ruffin,  in  whose  family 
the  manuscripts  are  held.  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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LETTERS  OF  EDMUND  RUFFIN,  JR. 

^        ^^    ,  ]^ew  Haven  September  6tli  1828 

Dear  Mother  ^ 

■  We  arrived  at  this  place  last;  Thursday  evening,  and  as  I  know  you 
would  like  to  hear  our  adventures,  I  will  relate  as  accurately  as  I  can 
our  travels  from  beginning  to  end.  We  started  from  City  Point  at 
about  half  past  ten  oclock  in  the  Potomac  Steam  Boat  and  in  the 
evening  a  little  after  dark  we  met  an  other  boat  in  Hampton  Rhodes, 
which  we  got  on  board  of.  We  arrived  the  next  evening  in  Baltimore, 
where  we  did  not  stay  half  an  hour,  we  then  took  an  other  boat  and 
went  to  a  little  town  called  Prenchtown  where  we  took  the  stage  about 
twelve  oclock  at  night  and  crossed  over  to  ISTew  Castle  where  we  arrived 
a  little  before  day.  This  is  a  beautiful  little  village  situated  upon  the 
Delaware  River.  We  went  up  the  river  then  until  we  reached  Phila- 
delphia, where  we  passed  from  one  boat  to  the  other  and  kept  on  our 
journey.  After  we  had  gone  up  the  river  some  distance  we  took  the 
stages  a  second  time  and  rode  25  miles.  We  took  the  boat  again  and 
arrived  in  'New  York  the  same  evening  which  was  Tuesday.  Do  you 
not  call  that  fast  travelling,  going  from  City  Point  to  New  York  a 
distance  of  about  500  miles  in  58  hours?  We  did  not  loose  more  than 
an  hour  from  the  time  we  started  until  we  arrived  J^ew  York.  I  can 
not  have  a  chance  to  judge  of  the  beauties  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
as  I  only  had  a  look  at  them  as  I  passed  by  them,  but  as  to  I^ew  York 
there  are  a  great  many  fine  buildings  in  it,  however  the  streets  are  very 
narrow  and  crooked.  I  was  not  sea  sick  when  I  crossed  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  although  the  boat  rocked  a  good  deal.  Last  tuesday  evening  when 
we  arrived  in  1^.  Y.  Father  intended  to  stay  only  for  that  night  and  start 
the  next  morning  for  this  place  but  we  w^ere  obliged  to  stay  a  day  and 
another  night.  The  reason  of  which  was  that,  as  soon  as  we  landed  we 
got  in  a  hack,  my  trunk  was  put  behind,  but  Pather  threw  his  clothes 
inside.  When  we  got  to  the  tavern  Pather  and  myself  hastened  to  go  to 
the  theatre  and  left  word  with  a  gentleman  to  have  our  baggage  taken 
and  put  in  our  room.  My  trunk  was  taken  off  but  as  the  driver  did  not 
know  that  there  was  any  thing  else,  Pathers  clothes  were  carried  oif  in 
the  hack,  and  could  not  be  found  again  so  he  had  to  stay  another  day 
and  buy  some  clothes. 

Thursday  morning  we  started  for  New  Haven  and  had  a  very  unpleas- 
ant days  journey  as  it  was  raining  almost  all  day,  as  it  had  been  ever 
since  we  left  Baltimore.  As  we  were  going  from  the  landing  to  the 
tavern  We  passed  by  Mr  Dwights  House,  It  is  a  large  fine  building  and 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town.  Father  carried  me  that 
same  evening  to  see  Mr  Dwight  and  We  took  tea  with  them  at  the  same 
table  with  the  boys.  The  next  morning  as  we  were  walking  about  to 
look  at  the  town  we  met  Mrs  Campbell  and  Alexander.  She-  had  lost 
all  her  trunks  except  one  small  one  and  all  her  clothes  except  what  she 
had  on,  and  all  hor  money  except  4  or  5  dollars.     The  trunk  that  "was 
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not  lost  contained  Alexanders  Clothes,  so  that  She  and  her  daughter 

have  lost  all  theirs.     This  is  a  very  pleasant  little  town  and  I  think  I 

should  like  to  live  here  very  well.     Father  has  been  unwell  ever  since 

he  left  home,  on  account  of  the  damp  weather.     Give  my  love  to  Sister 

Agnes  and  all  the  children.     I  hope  that  Sister  Elizabeth  has  recovered 

from  her  disease.    Tell  Sister  Agnes  to  write  to  me  often  and  tell  me  all 

the  news,  you  must  do  so  also.    My  next  letter  shall  be  to  Sister  Agnes. 

Tell  Brother  to  take  good  care  of  my  pigeons.     Father  took  medicine 

this  morning  for  the  fourth  time.    As  I  have  no  more  news  to  tell  you 

I  will  close  my  letter.    I  ever  remain 

Your  most  effectionate  son  _  _.    ^ 

E  Ruffin 

September  15th  1828. 
Dear  Sister 

I  can  not  let  this  opportunity  slip  without  writing  you  these  few 
lines.  I  have  entered  Mr  Dwights  school  and  am  very  well  satisfied.  I 
have  got  acquainted  with  all  the  boys  that  are  there  but  there  are  few 
remaining  here  now  as  it  is  now  vacation.  I  was  examined  in  Latin 
to  day,  and  I  felt  very  much  scared  when  I  first  began  to  read,  however 
I  got  through  tolerably  well.  Mrs.  Campbell  has  recovered  her  trunks 
and  all  her  clothes  and  money  came  back  safe  although  the  trunks  w^re 
shaken  open.  I  have  been  very  well  ever  since  I  left  home.  Give  my 
love  to  Mother  and  all  the  children  I  hope  she  has  received  my  letter. 
Alexander  has  just  written  a  letter  to  his  father.  You  must  excuse  the 
shortness  of  my  letter  as  Father  is  in  a  hurry  to  go.     I  ever  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  Brother 

E  Ruffin 


'New  Haven  September  18th 
Dear  Father 

I  hope  that  you  have  arrived  home  safe  and  found  all  well.  The 
Spanish  book  that  you  were  anxious  for  me  to  obtain  I  bought  for  one 
dollar.  I  yesterday  evening  found  that  umbrella.  There  are  now  only 
two  teachers  remaining  here  Mr  H.  Dwight  and  Mr  French  teacher  of 
mathematics.  We  still  continue  to  recite  lessons  to  Mr  Dwight  in  Geog- 
raphy every  morning.  All  the  boys  now  understand  the  map  of 
Europe  very  well,  we  are  now  learning  the  provinces  of  each  country.  I 
like  living  here  very  well  and  hope  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  Mr  Dwight 
is  very  kind  to  us  and  will  do  any  thing  to  make  the  time  pass  agreeably, 
for  instance  he  will  sometimes  carry  us  a  fishing,  other  times  he  will 
take  a  long  walk  with  us  into  the  country.  After  Tea  he  shows  us 
pictures  of  the  ruins  of  Rome,  the  temples  of  the  Gods,  (t.  Make  haste 
and  write  and  tell  me  all  the  news.  Give  my  love  to  Mother  and  the 
children  and  tell  her  and  Sister  Agnes  to  answer  my  letters,  for  I  am 
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very  anxious  to  hear  from  home.  I  was  quite  sick  all  day  yesterday  and 
I  believe  that  I  had  an  ague  and  a  fever,  but  I  hope  that  I  shall  not 
be  unwell  tomorrow.  Mr  Dwight  gave  me  this  paper  to  day,  saying 
that  this  was  best  for  writing  letters.  Alexander  has  been  staying  up 
town  with  his  mother  for  the  last  two  days,  ...  I  have  been  sick  again 
today  and  had  another  ague  and  fever.  I  intend  to  take  a  dose  of 
calomel  tonight  and  Salts  to  morrow  morning  then  I  hope  I  shall  be 
sick  no  more.  Mr  Dwight  and  Mr  French  took  us  fishing  to  day,  the 
boys  had  very  good  luck,  as  for  myself  I  did  not  fish  for  I  had  my  ague 
as  soon  as  I  got  there.  Mrs  Campbell  and  Mr  Dwight  and  all  of  them 
lay  my  sickness  to  Virginia,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  right,  for 
why  was  I  not  sick  before  I  left  home?  If  you  send  me  any  Books, 
send  me  my  small  Walkers  dictionary,  it  is  in  the  school  house  and  I 
believe  it  is  in  the  draw  of  the  red  book  case  in  the  east  room.  Mr  Rice 
arrived  in  town  this  evening  and  intends  preaching  to  morrow.  He  has 
left  his  son  at  Amherst.  .  .  .  Last  night  and  this  morning  I  took  my  physick 
and  it  operated  very  well  indeed,  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  need  of  taking 
more  as  I  feel  quite  smart  this  evening.  Mr  Rice  intends  starting  to 
morrow  morning  for  home,  and  I  wish  that  I  could  finish  this  letter  in 
time  enough  to  send  it  by  him.  I  intend  writing  very  shortly  to  Mrs 
Patience  Vandervoort,  as  she  desired  me  to  do.  All  these  people  have 
very  strange  notions  about  Sunday,  I  mean  in  this  way,  Mr  Dwight  will 
keep  the  boys  up  all  the  while  Sunday  that  they  are  not  at  Church,  in 
the  house  reading  the  Bible  until  sunset,  directly  the  sun  is  down 
the  boys  may  go  in  the  play  ground  and  run  about  and  play  just  as  if  it 
was  any  other  day.  and  they  laugh  at  me  very  much  if  I  tell  them  that 
Sunday  is  not  over  until  midnight.  They  also  laugh  at  me  about  my 
broad  Virginia  pronunciation  as  they  call  it,  but  none  of  them  have  yet 
accused  me  of  saying  dis  and  dat  for  this  and  that.  Mr  Rice  and  Mrs 
Campbell  advises  me  to  lay  a  bed  until  three  o'clock  to  morrow,  as 
twelve  is  about  the  time  for  me  to  have  my  ague  which  I  believe  I  will 
do,  although  it  seems  an  arduous  task.  Wherever  you  see  these  marks 
.  .  .  in  my  letter  that  is  the  ending  of  what  I  have  written  a  day.  I 
believe  I  will  change  my  mind  and  send  this  letter  by  Mr  Rice  in  the 
morning  and  as  it  is  now  pretty  late  I  will  close  it.    I  ever  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  son 

E  Ruffin 


l^ew  Haven  September  22nd  1828 
My  dear  Mother 

Although  I  closed  my  last  letter  to  Father  sooner  than  I  would  have 
done  that  I  might  send  it  by  Mr  Rice,  after  all  Mr  R  did  not  get  it  on 
account  of  the  forgetfulness  of  Mr  Dwight,  who  took  the  letter  from  me, 
saying  that  I  ought  not  to  go  down  to  the  steam  boat  as  it  was  very 
foggy  and  damp,  and  as  I  had  been  sick  the  day  before  and  that  he 
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would  send  it  to  Mr  Rice.  I  did  not  see  Mr  Dwight  again  until  tea 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  had  given  my  letter  to  Mr  Rice,  he  told  me  no, 
but  that  he  had  given  it  to  the  post  master  to  put  in  the  post  office.  I 
have  written  to  Mrs  Patience  Vandervoort.  Mrs  Campbell  intends 
setting  out  for  home  next  monday  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  have  this  letter 
ready  to  send  by  her.  A  new  scholar  from  New  Orleans  entered  this 
school  yesterday  evening.  There  are  three  times  as  many  boys  here 
from  the  Southern  and  Middle  States  as  there  are  from  the  the  N^orth- 
ern.  I  do  not  like  Mr  French's  lectures  upon  arithmetic  at  all  he  does 
not  give  sums  to  do,  but  only  explains  the  uses  of  Addition,  Subtraction 
and  the  other  Rules,  and  he  asks  such  questions  as  these.  What  is  a 
figure?  what  is  a  unit?  and  so  on.  He  talks  a  great  deal  and  all  he 
says  is  very  dry.  Mr  Dwight  has  bought  all  of  us  a  fishing  pole  and 
line  a  peace,  and  has  bought  us  marbles  and  yesterday  he  gave  us 
peaches,  which  there  are  not  many  school  masters  that  would  do.  I  am 
very  well  and  have  perfectly  recovered  from  the  ague  and  fever.  Mrs 
Campbell  took  Alexander  yesterday  evening  with  her  to  a  friends  house 
about  a  mile  in  the  country,  she  persuaded  me  to  go  with  them.  We 
intended  returning  directly  after  tea  but  it  rained  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  stay  until  about  eight  o'clock,  when  Alexander  and  myself 
began  to  fear  that  we  would  not  get  home  before  the  house  was  shut, 
so  we  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  that  went  with  us,  started  as  soon  as 
the  shower  was  over.  We  arrived  at  home  just  as  they  were  shutting  the 
doors,  so  that  if  we  had  been  five  minutes  later  we  could  not  have  got  in. 
Mr  Dwight  did  not  say  any  thing  to  us  about  staying  out  so  late  as  he 
happened  not  to  go  around  to  see  if  all  the  boys  were  in,  as  early  as  he 
usually  does,  he  knew  that  I  was  going  away  until  after  supper,  for  I 
asked  him.  But  the  prettiest  of  all  was,  that  in  the  evening  Mrs  Camp- 
bell when  we  were  going  to  start,  locked  her  room  and  gave  the  key  to 
Alexander,  he  took  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  forgot  to  give  it  to 
his  mother  when  we  separated  last  night,  and  it  was  so  late  when  we 
got  home  that  he  could  not  go  up  town  to  carry  it  to  her,  so  that  I  do 
not  know  what  she  did  last  night  unless  there  was  a  room  that  no  one  did 
occupy  and  she  took  it  for  that  night.  The  place  that  we  went  was  a 
beautiful  place  situated  at  the  foot  of  East  Rock  a  small  mountain,  it 
is  the  handsomest  place  that  I  have  seen  since  I  left  home.  There  is 
a  little  spot  of  ground  that  is  called  the  seat  of  happiness.  It  is  covered 
with  white  pine  trees  and  it  is  a  very  pleasant  place  indeed,  here 
and  there  there  are  large  rocks  covered  with  moss,  and  there  is  a  little 
slope  at  the  top  of  which  you  have  a  very  fine  view  of  New  Haven.  I 
was  very  sorry  that  it  was  too  late  for  us  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  Moun- 
tain but  Mr  Dwiglit  says  that  we  may  go  there  some  of  these  days,  and 
we  may  also  go  to  West  Rock.  Mrs  Campbell  received  a  letter  from 
her  son  Charles  to  day  in  wliicli  ho  stated  tliat  father  had  arrived  at 
home  safe.     I  hope  that  those  fevers  have  left  him  that  he  had  while 
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lie  was  liere,  but  I  am  afraid  that  he  still  continues  to  have  them.  Give 
my  love  to  him,  Sister  Agnes  and  all  the  children.  Tell  Father  and 
Sister  Agnes  that  they  must  write  to  me  very  shortly  and  you  must 
do  it  also,  for  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  home.  It  seems  from 
Mr  Charles  Campbell's  letter  that  you  all  had  moved  back  to  Coggin's 
Point,  he  said  that  his  father  had  gone  to  Coggin's  to  see  my  father. 
Mr  Cologne  the  French  teacher  began  to  hear  lessons  today;  I  can  not 
say  yet  how  I  like  him  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  like  him  as  well 
as  I  liked  Mr  Vincent,  when  he  taught  Sister  Agnes  and  myself.  I  think 
that  it  is  high  time  that  I  had  received  a  letter  from  you  or  Sister,  how- 
ever I  hope  you  will  make  up  for  it  by  writing  so  many  the  more  here 

after,  &  I  ever  remain         ^^  ^ 

-Your  most  anectionate  son  ^  _,    „ 

h.  Kumn 


ISTew  Haven  October  3rd  1828 
My  Dear  Sister 

I  received  your  letter  dated  the  21st  of  September  yesterday  evening, 
after  having  been  very  uneasy  lest  something  had  happened.  In  vain 
have  I  gone  to  the  post  office  to  ask  for  letters,  and  every  time  would 
receive  the  answer  "no"  instead  of  a  letter.  Every  evening  I  would 
expect  a  letter  when  Mr  Dwight  got  his,  and  yesterday  evening  I  was 
sitting  thinking  what  was  the  reason,  I  did  not  receive  a  letter,  when 
Mr  Dwight  handed  me  yours;  what  made  me  so  uneasy  was  that  four 
brothers  here,  called  the  Abbots,  received  a  letter  the  other  day  inform- 
ing them  that  their  father  was  dead.  Mrs  Campbell  started  from  here 
for  home  last  Monday  morning  and  I  wrote  to  Mother  by  her.  Alex- 
ander did  not  shed  a  tear  when  his  mother  left  him,  and  I  was  very 
much  disappointed  as  I  expected  that  he  would  have  cried  a  great  deal, 
he  is  quite  well.  All  the  teachers  arrived  here  last  night  and  school 
began  this  morning.  I  am  quite  well,  all  except  I  have  a  very  sore  toe 
which  troubles  me  very  much.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  family  has 
been  so  healthy  this  year,  there  being  only  a  few  and  very  slight 
attacks.  You  mentioned  in  your  letter  that  you  wanted  to  know  how 
I  liked  the  play  I  saw  in  J^ew  York.  I  liked  it  very  well,  but  I  did  not 
see  the  two  first  scenes  as  we  did  not  get  there  time  enough  and  after 
we  got  there  we  were  sometime  getting  in,  because  we  tried  at  first  to  get 
in  the  pit  and  then  in  the  first  tier  of  boxes  and  we  failed  in  both,  the 
theatre  was  so  much  crowded,  at  last  we  got  in  the  second  where  we 
could  only  hear  half  of  what  was  said.  You  must  write  to  me  often  and 
tell  Father  and  Mother  to  do  the  same,  this  is  now  the  fifth  letter  that 
I  have  written  home  and  I  have  only  received  one.  I  intend  writing 
very  shortly  to  Grand  Mother  and  to  Aunt  Betsy  Cocke  of  Sussex,  as  I 
promised  them  both  that  I  would  do  so.  I  expect  you  have  received  the 
letter  I  wrote  to  Mother  by  Mrs.  Campbell.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am 
not  at  home  to  see  the  cotton  packing  go  on.     Mr  S  Dwight  and  his 
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wife  arrived  home  evening  before  last.  When  you  answer  this  letter 
tell  me  everything  about  your  school,  whether  any  new  scholars  have 
come  or  any  old  ones  have  left  the  school  and  every  thing  that  has 
happened  since  I  left  the  school.  Ask  John  Marks  and  William 
Thweatt  if  they  do  not  think  themselves  pretty  fellows  for  not  coming 
to  see  me  before  I  came  away,  as  they  promised  me  so  faithfully  to  do. 
The  first  thing  we  did  this  morning,  was  spelling  some  columns  in 
Walkers  dictionary,  then  we  collected  upon  the  play  ground,  where  Mr 
Allen  the  teacher  of  Gymnastics  made  us  form  a  line,  by  the  time  he 
had  placed  us  in  line  according  to  our  size  and  called  the  roll  which  con- 
tained all  our  names,  the  breakfast  bell  rung,  so  that  we  had  to  break 
up,  but  he  says  that  he  intends  to  make  us  run  a  mile  before  breakfast 
every  morning.  They  made  us  get  up  this  morning  before  they  had  put 
out  the  lamps  that  had  been  burning  in  the  passages  all  night.  When 
this  school  broke  up  for  vacation  there  were  only  fifty  three  scholars, 
and  now  there  are  55  and  not  near  all  the  old  ones  have  got  back.  17 
new  ones  have  come  since  I  have  been  here.  All  the  teachers  think  that 
at  the  end  of  this  term  there  will  be  100  of  us.  Give  my  love  to  Father 
Mother  and  all  the  children  and  also  to  "Mammy" ;  and  may  I  ever 

remain  __  rr      -  ^       -i 

Your  most  anectionate  brother 

Edm.  Ruffin 

'New  Haven  October  8th 
Dear  Father 

I  now  think  that  it  is  time  that  you  should  hear  from  me  and  my 
studies.  Mr  Dwight  makes  us  get  up  before  6  oclock  and  from  6  to  7 
we  study,  then  we  play  half  an  hour  when  we  come  in  and  wash  and 
prepare  for  breakfast.  We  breakfast  at  eight,  then  we  play  until  nine, 
at  which  time  we  come  in  and  study  and  recite  until  12  oclock,  having 
5  minutes  recess  at  the  end  of  every  hour.  From  12  to  2  we  play,  dining 
at  1.  From  2  to  5  we  study  &  recite,  my  class  also  writes  the  first  half 
hour  after  we  come  in,  in  the  evening,  then  we  go  about  other  studies, 
and  an  other  class  goes  in  and  write  and  so  on  until  we  get  through. 
The  reason  we  persue  this  plan  is  that  we  have  no  room  large  enough  to 
hold  us  all,  but  Mr  Dwight  is  now  putting  up  a  large  school  house  at 
the  corner  of  the  yard,  which  he  expects  will  be  done  by  December. 
From  5  until  seven  we  play  and  drink  tea,  then  we  study  until  9,  at 
which  time  we  retire,  so  that  we  study  about  nine  hours  every  day 
except  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays,  when  we  have  the  evenings,  which 
we  generally  spend  in  making  excursions  of  3,  4  and  sometimes  5  miles 
into  the  country,  and  it  is  not  as  we  choose  whether  we  go  or  not,  but 
Mr  Dwight  makes  us  go,  unless  we  have  a  very  good  excuse.  This 
morning  we  began  our  Gymnastics,  the  only  thing  that  we  did  do  how- 
ever was  that  we  ran  a  mile  before  breakfast,  Mr  Allen  says  that  he 
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intends  to  keep  us  regularly  at  it  hereafter.  Mr  Dwiglit  lias  put  me 
in  the  second  Latin  Class  whicli  is  reading  Yirgil  because  I  was  not 
able  to  read  Greek  with  the  first,  the  second  bad  just  begun  tbe  grammar 
and  had  got  about  the  middle,  he  set  me  my  lesson  with  them  about  the 
middle  of  the  grammar  but  I  shall  try  to  review  the  first  part  in  my 
leisure  hours  if  I  am  able.  "We  generally  have  an  hour  to  get  our 
Virgil  lesson  in  which  time  I  read  that  over,  get  my  L  grammar  lesson, 
that  we  say  when  we  recite  our  Yirgil,  and  I  also  get  my  Greek  gram- 
mar lesson,  and  I  always  keep  a  Latin  Lesson  ahead.  We  do  not  study 
Latin  every  day  but  every  other  day,  for  instance  we  study  Latin  one  day 
and  Greek  the  next.  All  our  other  Studies  we  learn  every  day.  We 
began  the  5th  book  of  Virgil  and  now  there  are  only  2  lessons  remain- 
ing. I  am  in  the  first  Geography  class  and  in  the  second  division  of 
the  first  French  class.  We  have  not  yet  got  straight  for  Mr  Dwight  is 
making  alterations  in  our  studies  every  day,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a  correct  account  of  everything,  but  as  soon  as  we  do  get  straight, 
I  will  try  and  give  you  an  account  of  everything,  as  correctly  as  I  can. 
There  are  here  now  80  of  us  and  more  old  ones  have  to  come  yet.  Mr 
Dwight  says  with  those  that  are  engaged  there  are  an  100  of  us.  I 
wish  you  to  send  me  a  Virgil,  my  Mairs  Introduction  Levizack's  Gram- 
mar &  Livy.  Mr  Dwight  offers  $10  reward  to  the  boy  that  can  speak 
Latin  the  best  by  next  September,  he  also  offers  $10  to  the  one  that 
can  speak  German  the  best,  and  $10  to  the  one  that  can  speak  Italian 
the  best.  He  does  not  offer  a  reward  to  the  one  that  can  speak  French 
the  best  because  there  are  several  boys  here  from  ISTew  Orleans  that  can 
speak  French  as  well  as  their  native  tongue,  nor  does  he  offer  a  reward 
to  the  one  that  speaks  Spanish  the  best,  because  there  is  a  Spaniard 
here  and  there  is  an  other  coming.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not 
stand  any  chance  for  the  Latin  prize  as  there  are  three  here  now  that 
can  speak  Latin  tolerably  well  it  is  doubtful  any  of  these  will  get  it, 
but  I  think  that  Mr  Andrew's  son  will  get  it.  I  am  quite  well  and  so 
is  Alexander.  Mr  Dwight  carried  us  last  night  up  town  to  church  to 
see  an  African  prince,  who  has  been  a  slave  in  this  country  for  forty 
years  and  who  was  set  free  by  his  master  who  now  resides  in  J^atchez. 
A  gentleman  gave  us  the  History  of  this  prince  and  also  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  Tombuctoo  and  its  surrounding  country.  ''This  prince  was  born 
in  Tombuctoo,  during  the  reign  of  his  Grand  Father.  A  little  while 
after  his  birth  his  Father  was  sent  against  the  Soozoo  country  which  he 
having  conquered  moved  there  with  his  wife  and  his  son,  that  is  this 
prince,  and  built  the  city  of  Timboo.  When  this  prince  was  12  years  of 
age  his  father  sent  him  to  Tombuctoo  to  be  educated,  having  remained 
there  5  years  he  again  returned  to  his  Father.  When  he  was  19  years 
old,  an  American  gentleman  having  come  to  Africa,  and  one  day 
having  gone  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  his  ship  left  him.  He 
then  pursued  his  way  into  the  country,  and  after  several  days  travel, 
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living  upon  the  herbs  and  fruit  that  he  could  find  on  the  way,  he  arrived 
at  the  court  of  this  prince's  father,  where  he  was  received  and  treated 
as  hospitably  and  as  kindly  as  could  be  expected  from  any  civilized  king. 
After  having  lived  in  this  manner  for  6  months,  the  king  sent  him,  with 
an  escort  of  armed  men  to  guard  him,  to  the  shore,  where  luckily,  the 
ship  that  he  came  in  to  Africa  was  lying  off  the  coast,  he  went  on  board 
immediately  and  returned  home.     When  this  prince  was  24  years  of  age 
his  father  made  him  general  of  his  army,  and  sent  against  the  Hoeboos 
by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sold  to  an  American.     When  he 
was  taken  prisoner  he  offered  the  Hoeboos  that  if  they  would  release  him 
that  he  would  give  them  an  100  camels,  100  head  of  cattle,  as  many 
sheep  as  any  one  of  them  could  drive,  as  much  gold  as  one  of  them  could 
carry,  and  other  things  of  great  value,  but  such  was  their  spirit  of 
revenge,  that  they  would  not  take  all  these  things  and  give  him  his 
liberty,   but   they   sold   him   to   an   American   for   2   powder   horns,   2 
musquets,  2  bottles  of  whiskey,  a  handful  of  Tobacco  and  a  few  other 
things  of  that  kind.    His  Grandfather  was  a  very  powerful  prince,  and 
so  were  his  two  Uncles  and  his  father.    His  nephew  is  now  king  of  Tim- 
boo.     This  prince  when  he  was  brought  to  this  country  was  sold  to  Mr 
Foster  for  600  dollars,  residing  in  the  nieghborhood  of  I^atches.     One 
day  he  sent  the  prince  to  town  to  sell  sweet  potatoes,  and  there  he  met 
Dr  Cocks,  the  gentleman  who  had  seen  him  in  Africa  at  his  fathers 
house,  and  who  had  lived  with  him  the  6  months  that  he  remained  in 
Africa.     This  Grentleman  conversed  with  prince,  in  the  presence  of  4  or 
5  gentlemen  about  everything  they  did  during  the  time  they  lived  to- 
gether.    He  immediately,  in  recompense  for  the  services  that  he  had 
received  from  the  prince's  father,  went   and  offered  Mr  Foster   1000 
dollars  for  the  prince  to  set  him  free,  Mr  Foster  would  not  take  it,  then 
he  offered  him  1200  dollars.     Mr  Foster  hearing  the  History  of  the 
prince  gave  him  his  liberty.    Prince  has  now  come  on  here  to  beg  money 
enough  to  buy  his  children,  and  then  if  he  can  succeed  he  says,  he  in- 
tends to  go  back  to  his  native  land,  not  to  claim  a  right  to  the  throne 
but  to  lay  his  bones  by  the  side  of  Forefathers."     Prince  came  here 
yesterday  and  Mr  Dwight  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  about  his 
country.    He  says  that  they  are  all  Mahommetans.     That  Tombuctoo  is 
as  large  as  ISTew  York.    Tomboo  is  about  the  size  of  Baltimore,  in  both 
of  these  cities  there  are  schools  and  manufactures  of  cotton.     The  Tiber 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide  at  the  place  near  to  Tombuctoo. 
He  says  that  the  Tiber  ends  at  the  foot  of  a  large  mountain,  and  Mr 
Dwight  thinks  that  it  has  a  subterraneous  passage  to  the  Nile.     At  the 
school  that  prince  was  educated,  there  were  200  scholars  and  he  says 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  Tombuctoo  can  read  and  write. 
He  says  that  they  have  regular  armies,  and  they  also  have  light  horse 
men.     In  their  cities  the  houses  are  all  of  one  story,  except  liouses  of 
noblemen,  which  are  of  three  stories.     They  have  no  windows  to  their 
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houses  except  sucli  as  are  to  your  quarter.  Give  my  love  to  motlier, 
Sister  Agnes  and  all  the  children.  Write  often  and  tell  me  all  the  news, 
tell  mother  and  Sister  Agnes  to  do  the  same.  Tell  Brother  Julian  that 
he  must  make  haste  and  learn  to  write,  and  then  he  can  write  letters  to 
me  too.  I  shall  soon  expect  a  letter  from  him  now,  as  he  began  to 
write  before  I  left  home.  There  are  three  boys  here  that  are  sick  and 
the  weather  is  pretty  cold.    I  ever  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  son 

E  Ruffin 

'New  Haven  October  15th,  1828 
Dear  Mother 

I  have  just  written  a  letter  to  Father  but  I  suspect  that  you  will  never 
be  tired  of  hearing  from  me  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  tired  of  writing 
to  you.  I  can  not  conceive  the  reason  why  I  do  not  receive  a  letter  from 
home.  I  have  only  received  one  letter  since  I  left  home,  and  I  have  been 
from  home  now  a  month  and  a  half  and  I  want  to  hear  from  you  all  at 
least  once  a  fortnight.  I  still  continue  well  as  also  Alexander.  Several 
boys  however  have  been  sick  here  lately  with  the  ague  and  fever.  Tell 
Sister  Agnes  that  she  must  write  to  me  often,  that  she  has  plenty  of 
time.  Mr  Dwight  is  very  strict  indeed.  He  quarrels  with  the  teachers 
as  well  as  scholars.  He  will  not  allow  us  at  table  to  put  any  kind  of 
victuals  in  our  mouths  with  our  knives,  we  must  do  it  with  our  forks. 
If  a  boy  whispers  during  the  study  hours  he  locks  him  up  a  whole  day 
and  gives  him  nothing  but  a  book,  bread  and  water.  If  a  boy  speaks  out 
loud  in  the  passage  or  wears  his  hat  in  the  house,  he  makes  the  boy  sit 
at  a  side  table  for  three  days,  having  an  old  blanket  for  a  table  cloth 
and  nothing  but  bread  and  water  to  eat.  Last  Saturday  evening  as  we 
were  walking  out  with  Mr  Allen,  ten  or  twelve  boys  from  the  town 
threw  stones  at  us.  Immediately  we  threw  at  them  before  Mr  Allen 
could  stop  us,  and  they  all  ran  in  the  house,  and  all  most  every  pain  of 
glass  in  front  of  the  house  was  broken  although  not  a  boy  threw  more 
than  once.  The  gentleman  of  the  house  came  out  and  had  a  good  deal 
to  say,  but  after  he  heard  that  his  boys  began  to  throw  first,  he  was 
satisfied  and  said  he  would  punish  them.  In  saying  that  I  am  very  well 
I  am  in  a  mistake  for  I  have  a  bad  cough  and  am  very  hoarse  but  all 
except  that  I  am  in  good  health. 

16th.  I  received  Fathers  kind  letter,  last  evening,  dated  October 
the  10th.  which  it  seems  came  very  quick.  Tell  father  that  in  addition 
to  the  books  that  he  has  sent  but  which  I  have  not  received,  I  want  Virgil 
and  Mairs  Introduction,  and  Scotts  Lessons.  If  he  has  them  but  if  he 
has  not  them  I  can  get  them  here.  He  will  see  in  the  last  letter  why  I 
am  obliged  to  read  Virgil  over  again.  Mr  Andrews  gives  us  very  short 
lessons  indeed,  only  between  40  and  50  lines.  If  we  ask  him  to  give 
us  more  he  says  he  will  after  a  while,  the  reason  of  this  is  that  there 
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are  some  in  the  class  that  know  nothing  about  latin  and  never  can  read 
their  lesson  as  they  ought  to  do.     I  have  never  got  into  any  difficulty 
until  this  morning.    I  saw  Alexander  whispering  and  I  told  him  to  hush 
that  Mr  Dwight  would  see  him  and  while  I  was  telling  him  this  Mr 
Dwight  saw  me  so  that  I  had  bread  and  water  for  my  breakfast.     I 
have  not  learned  any  Geometry  since  I  have  been  here  there  is  no  class 
in  school  studying  it  at  present  but  Mr  French  says  that  he  will  try 
and  get  up  a  class  as  soon  as  possible.     I  scarcely  study  Latin  at  all 
here,  for  I  get  my  Virgil  lesson  in  15  minutes  and  you  may  say  that  the 
only  lesson  in  Latin  that  I  do  study  is  the  lesson  in  the  Orbis  Pictus  a 
sort  of  vocabulary,  which  learns  us  to  speak  latin  and  which  ten  or  twelve 
of  us  study  and  recite  to  Mr  Dwight  in  the  play  hours.    Ask  Father  when 
does  he  want  me  to  begin  Spanish.    I  would  like  to  begin  as  quick  as  I 
could.     I  have  gone  over  the  first  half  of  the  Greek  Grammar  and  now 
Mr  Stottard  says  that  I  recite  my  Greek  Grammar  lessons  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  them  which  I  did  not  do  at  first.     Mr  Dwight  made  a  rule 
that  hereafter  every  teacher  shall  take  notice  how  the  boys  recite  and 
how  they  behave  in  school,  and  shall  report  them  to  him  every  Saturday 
evening,  and  tell  whether  they  have  attended  well  to  their  studies  or 
not,  and  whether  they  have  behaved  themselves  as  they  ought  to  do,  and 
if  any  boy  misbehaves  he  is  not  allowed  to  go  on  the  play  ground  for  the 
following  week  and  if  he  is  caught  upon  the  play  ground  he  is  to  be 
whipt.     If  any  boy  behaves  very  bad  he  is  also  kept  in  his  room  for  a 
V\^eek  and  never  allowed  to  go  out  except  to  say  his  lessons  and  he  is 
allowed  to  eat  nothing  else  during  that  time  but  bread  and  water.     Mr 
Allen  has  not  taught  us  any  Gymnastics  except,  taking  a  good  long  run 
every  morning  the  reason  of  which  is  that  Mr  Dwight  is  building  a 
house  where  all  the  instruments  were  fixed,  and  he  had  them  all  taken 
up  and  they  have  not  been  put  down  again  yet.     The  weather  is  here 
now  much  colder  than  it  is  in  Virginia  in  N^ovember  or  at  least  the 
first  part  of  it.     There  will  some  of  these  days  be  a  fight  between  this 
school  and  all  the  town  boys,  for  they  have  several  times  insulted  us,  and 
especially  last  Sunday  evening.    x\lexander  and  5  other  boys  as  we  were 
going  out  of  church  got  separated  from  us  and  as  they  were  coming 
home  passed  by  eight  boys  who  called  them  Bratts  and  Turkey  criers, 
and  after  they  had  got  a  little  distance  from  them  they  threw  stones  at 
them  and  one  struck  Alexander  u})on  the  leg.     At  dinner  here  I   act 
something  like  Mr  Peyton  Mason,   I   eat  very  little  bread   and  none 
when  I  can  get  potatoes  in  place  of  it,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  we 
don't  have  a  plenty  of  them.   Here  you  see  little  boys  stepping  about  with 
boots  on  and  yesterday  morning  Mr  Dwight  said  that  every  boy  should 
have  a  pair  of  boots.    It  does  seem  very  ridiculous  to  me  indeed  to  see 
little  boys  of  the  size  of  Brother  Julian  wearing  boots,  but  they  wear 
them  because  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  do  it.     It  looks  very  much 
now  as  if  it  was  going  to  snow  and  T  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it 
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does  before  night.     Give  my  love  to  Father,  Sister  Agnes  and  all  the 

family  and  I  ever  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  son  _,  ^    „ 

Jbi  Kumn 


l^ew  Haven  October  1828. 
My  Dear  Sister 

I  received  this  morning  your  letter  of  the  18th  of  October  so  that  I 
received  all  the  letters  that  you  have  written,  for  I  have  received  3 
letters  from  home  and  you  mentioned  that  that  was  the  third.  I  began 
to  day  a  letter  to  Aunt  Betsy  Cocke  of  Sussex,  but  I  have  not  yet 
finished  it.  I  will  now  attempt  to  give  father  an  account  of  my  studies, 
which  he  is  so  desirous  of  hearing.  Every  Sunday  evening  after  tea. 
My  class  studies  a  greek  lesson  in  the  grammar,  which  we  are  now  going 
over  the  second  time,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  through  this  time  we  will 
begin  to  read.  Monday  morning  we  get  up  early  and  get  a  lesson  in 
Walkers  dictionary.  Then  Mr  Allen  exercises  us  in  Gymnastics  until 
breakfast,  at  nine  my  class  recited  the  greek  grammar  lesson  that  they 
had  got  the  evening  before.  We  then  study  Arithmetic  until  twelve 
oclock,  not  study  it  as  I  did  at  Mr  Horsburgs  school,  to  be  sure  we  do 
the  sums,  but  then  we  have  to  learn  the  reason  of  every  thing.  We  use 
Adams  Arithmetic  which  tells  us  the  use  of  addition  what  is  addition, 
and  so  on.  Mr  French  says  the  reason  he  wants  us  to  learn  these 
things  so  perfectly  before  we  go  on  to  the  higher  rules  of  Arithmetic,  is 
that  everything  in  Arithmetic  depends  on  the  four  first  rules,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  and  that  if  we  do  not  learn 
those  perfectly,  we  never  can  understand  Arithmetic  perfectly.  At  two 
we  go  in  and  write  for  half  an  hour,  and  from  half  past  two  to  four  we 
study  Geography,  from  four  to  five  we  recite  to  Mr  French  the  Arith- 
metic lesson  that  we  studied  before  twelve  oclock.  In  the  evening  after 
tea  we  get  our  Yirgil  lesson  which  Mr  Andrews  has  lengthened  to  60 
lines.  Tuesday  morning  we  spell  to  Mr  Dwight  the  dictionary  lesson 
that  we  got  the  morning  before,  before  breakfast.  At  nine  oclock  we 
recite  our  Virgil  lesson,  which  I  read  much  better  than  any  other  one 
in  the  class.  And  Mr  Andrews  told  Mr  Dwight  that  I  ought  to  go  in  the 
first  class  in  Latin.  Mr  Dwight  said  I  should  have  gone  in  the  first 
class  when  school  first  began  if  I  had  known  enough  greek  but  that  he 
could  not  arrange  the  studies  so,  that  I  could  be  in  the  first  Latin  class 
and  in  the  second  Greek  for  both  those  classes  recite  at  the  same  time. 
I  did  not  mention  this  to  praise  myself  for  certainly  I  ought  to  say  my 
lesson  better  than  the  rest,  but  because  Father  desired  to  know  how  I 
stood  in  my  Classes.  Also  in  the  Greek  lesson  I  say  my  lesson  as  well 
as  any  of  them  and  Mr  Stottard  says  so.  Then  My  class  recites  the 
Geography  lesson  that  they  got  the  evening  before.  In  Geography  we 
learn  the  population  of  cities,  the  production  of  counties,  and  so  on. 
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From  eleven  to  twelve  we  study  rrench,  the  book  that  we  are  reading  is 
called  "Historiettes  J^ouvelle"  which  is  very  amusing  and  easy;  we  also 
write  exercises  in  Levizacks  grammar.  In  the  evening  we  write  a  copy 
which  takes  up  half  an  hour,  then  until  4  oclock  we  are  writing  transla- 
tions from  Virgil.  From  four  to  five  we  recite  our  French  lesson,  which 
we  got  before  dinner.  In  the  evening  after  Tea  we  study  Greek  Gram- 
mar, which  we  say  Wednesday  morning  at  nine  Oclock.  Wednesday 
before  breakfast  we  read,  between  ten  and  eleven  we  write  Latin  exer- 
cises and  get  a  lesson  in  the  Latin  Grammar,  which  we  recite  between 
eleven  and  twelve  oclock.  After  dinner  a  part  of  the  boys  speak.  M.y 
turn  for  speaking  has  not  yet  come.  Our  Studies  of  Thursday  are  just 
those  of  Monday.  The  studies  of  Friday  are  like  those  of  Tuesday,  and 
those  of  Saturday  are  like  those  of  Wednesday,  except  in  the  evening 
instead  of  speaking  we  generally  take  a  long  walk  in  to  the  country 
which  some  of  the  boys  are  violently  opposed  to,  but  for  my  part  I  like 
it  very  much  having  been  kept  all  the  week  so  close  and  not  allowed  to 
go  out  of  the  play  ground  except  every  morning  when  we  run  and  then 
we  just  run  around  this  square  two  or  three  times  and  Mr  Dwight  is 
now  making  a  race  ground  so  that  we  shall  never  go  off  the  ground  except 
Saturday  evening  and  Sundays  when  we  go  to  church.  Sundays  after 
tea  all  the  boys  sing  except  myself  and  one  or  two  others,  the  rooms 
on  each  side  of  mine  are  occupied  by  boys  who  have  flutes  and  who  are 
very  musical  so  that  I  have  plenty  of  music  and  rather  more  than  I 
would  like.  They  are  both  rattling  away  now  as  fast  as  they  can.  I  am 
quite  well  and  all  so  is  Alexander.  Give  my  love  to  Father,  Mother 
and  all  the  children  and  tell  sister  R  and  E  that  they  must  learn  fast. 
Tell  mammy  how  d'ye.  I  like  all  my  teachers  very  well  and  although 
they  are  strict  they  are  not  all  too  much  so.  Mr  Frenches  Lectures  are 
now  quite  interesting.  I  have  got  into  no  difiiculty  besides  that  which 
I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  and  for  whispering,  that  once  I  had 
nothing  to  eat  all  day  but  bread  and  water.  It  has  been  very  cold 
here  but  has  lately  become  pleasant.  I  intend  finishing  my  letter  to 
Aunt  Betsy  as  quick  as  possible.    Farewell  my  Dear  Sister, 

Your  most  affectionate  brother. 

The  books  that  I  have  not  received  that  I  w^ant,  I  borrowed  them 
until  those  come  that  father  is  going  to  send  me. 

N"ew  Haven  Oct  27th  1828 
Dear  Father 

I  have  not  yet  received  the  books  which  you  were  to  send  me  and 
which  I  am  very  much  in  want  of.  When  you  write  tell  me  what  is 
required  of  a  person  to  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  any  College  in  the 
United  States.  Alexander  has  just  sent  off  a  letter  to  his  mother.  Both 
of  us  are  well.    The  weather  here  is  quite  cold,  my  hand  is  so  cold  and 
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benumbed  that  I  can  scarcely  write.     I  was  obliged  to  get  another  suit 
of  clothes,  my  old  ones  have  become  so  thin,  but  these  that  I  have  just 
got  are  grey,  to  wear  every  day.     The  shoe  maker  is  now  making  me  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  a  pair  of  boots,  it  is  a  rule  of  the  school  that  every 
scholar  shall  have  a  good  thick  pair  of  shoes  and  boots,  as  the  winter 
is  now  coming  on.     The  expenses  of  this  school  seem  to  be  very  great 
indeed.     And  they  seem  to  be  greater  and  greater  every  day.     This 
school  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  four  new  scholars  have  come,  within 
the  three  last  days.     Give  my  love  to  Mother  and  all  the  children.    Our 
Class  will  begin  to  read  G-reek  very  shortly.     The  high  mast  is  now 
put  up  in  the  Gymnasium  and  it  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Col- 
lege.   They  are  now  rigging  it  just  like  they  would  a  ships  mast.    Every 
Sunday  since  I  have  been  here  we  have  been  a  good  deal  at  a  loss, 
where  to  get  seats  in  church  but  last  Sunday  the  Chapel  was  open  as  the 
students  have  all  come  back,  and  we  had  a  plenty  of  room  there.     Mr. 
Sereno  Dwight  preached.     All  the  Students  show  the  President  of  the 
College  a  great  deal  of  respect  such  as  rising  up  when  he  comes  in  and 
bowing  to  him  as  he  goes  out,  &.     There  are  a  good  many  Students 
there  not  larger  than  I  am.    Last  Saturday  evening  Mr  Allen  examined 
all  the  boys  that  came  this  term  and  all  that  came  late  term,  to  see  if 
they  had  a  good  voice  for  singing.    When  he  came  to  me  I  told  him  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  sing  and  that  I  had  no  talent  for  singing  he  said 
never  mind  I  must  try.    After  a  while  I  tried  to  sing  with  him,  and  he 
said  that  he  did  not  think  I  sung  as  well  as  I  could  do  if  I  was  to  try. 
I  told  him  that  I   did  try  my  best,  He  said  he  didn't  think  so.     T 
supposed  the  reason  he  thought  so  was  that  I  was  so  much  opposed  to 
singing.     This  morning  while  we  were  exercising  in  the  line,  another 
boy  and  myself  got  to  talking,  and  Mr  Allen  said  that  he  was  going  to 
report  us  to  Mr  Dwight.     I  told  him  that  that  was  the  first  time  he 
had  even  had  an  occasion  of  speaking  to  me  and  that  if  he  would  excuse 
me,  I  would  not  talk  any  more  upon  which,  he  said  he  would.    Yester- 
day I  got  my  Le  Gendres  from  Mr  Dwight  and  will  begin  it  very 
quickly.     Mr  Allen  offers  6  dollars  to  the  boy  that  improves  most  in  his 
hand  writing  between  this  and  next  September,  and  four  to  the  next 
best.     One  of  the  Scholars  from  Georgia  has  been  sick  for  some  time 
and  is  not  able  now  to  attend  to  his  studies.    To  day  as  we  have  no  room 
large  enough  to  contain  all  the  boys,  Mr  Dwight  chose  out  certain  boys 
who  were  to  study  in  their  own  rooms  and  I  am  one  of  those  that  he 
chose.     I  will  have  to  speak  next  Wednesday  evening  for  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  here.     As  all  the  boys  can  not  speak  in  one  evening 
we  are  divided  into  Classes.     I  am  in  the  first  class.     I  have  written 
to  Aunt  Betsy  Cocke  of  Sussex  and  to  Grandmother  and  Mrs  Pool  all 
of  whom  I  promised  to  write  to,  the  last  time  I  saw  them,  but  none  of 
them  have  answered  my  letters.     I  have  also  written  to  Mrs  Patience 
Vandervoort   but   she    neither   has    answered   my   letter.      The   dinner 
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bell  now  rings  so  I  must  leave  off  for  the  present.  October  28tli.    I 

have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mrs  Patience  Vandervoort  which  I 
must  answer  very  quickly.  Three  other  boys  came  last  evening  on  the 
steam  boat  which  makes  our  number  eighty-eight.  I  have  just  received 
a  letter  from  Mrs  Campbell  stating  that  you  were  all  well  the  last  time 
she  heard  from  you.  I  am  afraid  that  that  I  shall  have  so  many  corre- 
spondents that  I  will  have  to  neglect  some  of  them.  I  think  that  I 
have  taken  to  letter  writing  very  kindly  considering  how  long  a  time 
I  went  without  writing  one.  I  have  got  to  write  one  now  as  quick  as  I 
can  to  Mrs  Campbell  as  she  told  me  I  must  answer  her  letter  as  quick 
as  I  received  it  and  tell  her  everything  about  her  son.  Tell  Mother  and 
Sister  Agnes  to  write  often.  As  you  requested  me  in  your  last  letter  to 
vv'rite  a  few  lines  to  Brother  Julian  and  as  I  did  it  I  hope  I  shall  soon 
receive  a  letter  containing  an  answer  to  the  questions  I  asked  and  I 
hope  they  will  be  written  by  himself  without  the  help  of  any  one  else. 
Mr  Andrews  often  tells  us  we  are  like  a  horse,  that  one  man  can  lead 
the  horse  to  water  but  twenty  can  not  make  him  drink,  so  it  is  with  us, 
one  man  can  point  out  the  steps  for  us  to  take  if  we  wish  to  learn,  but 
if  we  will  not  learn  twenty  can  not  make  us.  Mrs.  Campbell  wrote  me 
word  that  Mr  Campbell  had  sent  off  those  books  and  I  hope  I  shall 
soon  receive  them.    I  have  no  more  news  to  tell  you  so  farewell  my  dear 

Father. 

Your  most  affectionate  son 

E  Ruffin 


New  Haven  November  6th 
My  Dear  Mother 

It  is  now  some  time  since  I  have  written  home  and  this  is  a  good 
time,  as  I  have  a  leisure  moment  to  let  you  all  hear  from  me.  I  have 
been  quite  well  ever  since  I  got  rid  of  the  ague  and  fever  that  I  had  just 
after  I  arrived  here.  Give  my  love  to  Father  Sister  Agnes  and  all  the 
children.  Tell  Brother  Julian  that  he  must  be  sure  and  write  me  a  little 
letter  and  I  will  write  him  one.  I  like  Legendre's  Geometry  very  well 
and  think  it  very  easy  but  I  like  Playfairs  Euclid  or  Hutton  much 
better  because  the  figures  in  these  books  are  ready  at  hand,  and  in  the 
same  place  that  the  demonstration  is,  but  in  Legendres  the  figures  are 
all  in  the  back  part  of  the  book  and  I  have  to  be  continually  turning 
backwards  and  forwards.  There  is  no  one  in  the  class  with  me  vV  as 
all  the  propositions  are  nearly  like  those  in  Euclid  I  go  on  quite  rapid. 
I  do  not  think  that  .'J  lessons  in  Greek  and  three  in  Latin  a  week  are 
enough.  We  have  just  begun  to  road  Greek.  I  have  not  yi't  received 
my  books,  which  I  want  very  much.  One  or  two  mornings  since  I  have 
been  here  they  have  had  corn  hominy  for  breakfast  which  although  it 
was  yellow  instead  of  white  was  very  good.  Every  Northerner  eats  it 
with  molasses  and  every  Southerner  without.     It  seemed  very  strange 
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to  me  to  see  tliem  eat  molasses  at  breakfast,  as  well  as  cider  and  pickle, 
when  I  first  came  here.  Here  at  dinner  wlien  they  have  pickle  they 
do  not  give  you  a  piece  of  cucumber  as  we  would  do,  but  they  give  you 
a  whole  one  at  once.  Mr  Henry  Dwight  returned  last  night  from 
ISlew  York  where  he  had  been  about  a  week.  All  the  boys  were  very 
glad  to  see  him,  much  more  so  than  they  would  be  to  see  Mr  Sereno 
Dwight.  They  all  like  Mr  Henry  much  better  than  they  do  Mr  Sereno. 
7th.  I  received  last  night  my  books  which  I  was  very  glad  of  and  this 
morning  I  got  father's  letter  dated  October  the  31st.  Besides  Latin  and 
Greek  I  devote  part  of  my  time  to  Geography,  French  and  arithmetic 
and  Legendre.  This  morning  Mr  French  put  a  boy  in  the  class  with 
me  who  has  gone  in  Legendre  further  than  I  have.  But  I  hope  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  keep  up  with  him,  I  think  I  will.  We  are  reading  now 
in  French  L'Abeille  Francaise,  as  the  other  book  was  too  easy,  as 
Mr  Coulomb  said.  I  pronounce  as  well  as  the  most  of  them  except  two 
or  three  boys  from  ISlew  Orleans  and  I  can  translate  also  as  well  as 
most  of  them.  As  to  speaking  French  I  have  made  very  little  progress 
in  that  as  yet  if  any  at  all  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  speak  it  as  well  as 
these  boys  who  are  from  l^ew  Orleans,  and  I  am  determined  not  to  let 
this  favourable  opportunity  pass,  without  learning  to  speak  it.  I  like 
Mr  French's  manner  of  teaching  geometry  very  well  only  he  makes 
me  make  use  of  letters  which  confuses  me  a  little  sometimes,  he  takes  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  hearing  me  recite  and  says  that  I  have  been 
taught  very  well.  As  to  Mr  Andrews  manner  of  teaching  latin  he 
teaches  very  nearly  like  Mr  Horsburgh.  I  am  as  much  mortified  as 
my  father  that  I  had  to  go  back  to  Virgil  when  I  could  read  Latin  as 
good  as  any  one  in  the  first  class  and  far  better  than  some,  because  I 
did  not  understand  Greek.  I  would  study  every  leisure  moment  to  try 
and  get  into  a  higher  class,  but  there  is  only  one  higher  and  that  is 
reading  Groeca  Majora  so  that  it  wculd  be  impossible  for  me  to  overtake 
them,  I  wish  that  we  had  more  than  three  recitations  in  Greek  a  week. 
I  will  speak  to  Mr  Dwight  about  my  Latin  and  ask  him  to  let  me  begin 
Spanish.  Every  morning  we  have  a  long  run  or  exercise  ourselves  in 
jumping.  We  do  not  exercise  upon  the  apparatus  but  when  we  choose. 
All  of  it  is  not  yet  put  up.  The  new  School  House  is  not  finished.  It 
has  been  very  cold  here  lately  but  it  has  again  turned  warm.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  hear  that  my  Pigeons  have  gone  away.  My  next  letter  will  be 
to  Sister  Agnes.  I  expect  you  will  see  a  good  many  mistakes  in  this 
letter  as  it  is  written  in  a  great  hurry.  Tell  me  the  first  time  you  see 
any  Yankeeisms  in  my  letters.  There  was  a  great  dispute  between  the 
Southerners  and  the  Northerners,  the  gist  of  it  was  Mr  Dwight  asked 
one  morning  who  sat  next  at  table,  and  a  little  boy  from  the  south  said 
"me".  After  School  was  out  the  Yankees  began  to  tease  him  about  it, 
and  from  that  it  began,  and  it  ended  by  two  or  three  boys  being  put  to 
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the  side  table.     There  is  a  boy  here  from  Richmond  whom  I  am  very 
fond  of  and  who  is  a  very  good  fellow.     I  am  well  my  Dear  Mother  and 

may  I  ever  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  son  -r^  -r»  /o 

E  Ruffin 


"New  Haven    !N"ovember  17th 
Dear  Sister 

I  think  it  high  time  to  let  you  hear  from  me.  Yesterday  was  the  first 
time  it  has  snowed  since  I  have  been  here  and  then  it  snowed  very  little 
and  again  to  day  it  snowed  a  little.  It  has  been  very  cold  for  the  two 
or  three  last  days,  I  suppose  you  find  it  so  going  to  school.  When  I 
write  to  you  all,  I  sometimes  direct  my  letters  to  you,  sometimes  to 
mother  and  sometimes  to  Father,  but  I  intend  them  as  much  for  the 
one  as  for  the  other.  A  new  Scholar  came  last  night  in  the  boat  from 
ISTorfolk,  so  that  there  are  now  at  this  school  three  real  Virginians, 
namely  the  boy  that  came  last  night  whose  whose  name  i8  Jones,  Alex- 
ander and  myself,  and  there  are  also  three  others  here,  who  were  born 
in  the  new  England  States,  but  moved  to  Virginia  when  very  young. 
You  must  take  good  care  of  the  pigeons  and  I  hope  that  when  I  come 
home  I  may  see  as  many  at  our  house  as  there  are  at  Tarbay  now,  I 
have  been  puzzling  my  head  for  the  two  or  three  last  days  over  ratios 
and  proportions  in  Legendre.  I  have  hitherto  studied  Legendre  only 
in  my  leisure  hours  and  recited  to  Mr  French  at  twelve  oclock,  but  now 
as  I  have  got  to  the  part  that  I  have  never  studied  I  want  some  time 
to  devote  entirely  to  that.  I  spoke  to  Mr  Dwight  to  see  if  he  would 
arrange  the  classes  so  that  I  could  recite  Latin  with  the  first  class,  but 
he  said  that  he  knew  that  it  was  a  sad  grievance  but  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  suit  every  new  comer.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  devote 
those  four  hours  a  week  which  I  take  up  with  Geography  and  which 
I  am  doing  nothing  at,  I  think  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  devote 
them  to  Spanish  or  some  other  study  that  I  might  do  some  thing  at. 
My  Class  is  reading  the  Greek  Reader  which  is  very  easy  and  I  am  as 
fond  of  Greek  now,  as  I  hated  it  when  I  went  to  school  up  in  Nottoway. 
It  comes  to  me  very  easy  indeed,  and  I  like  it  by  far  better  than  any  of 
my  other  Studies.  Of  all  my  studies  I  hate  Geography  and  Spelling 
the  most.  The  reason  I  dislike  the  Spelling  is  that  we  are  a  whole 
hour  in  the  morning  the  best  time  for  study  getting  six  columns  in 
Walkers  small  Dictionary  which  we  can  get  as  well  in  15  minutes  as 
we  can  in  60,  I  also  dislike  speaking.  Our  Virgil  lesson  is  lengthened 
to  70  lines,  and  I  hope  will  soon  be  a  hundred.  There  is  a  French  class 
in  this  school  which  is  reading  Charles  XII,  but  I  am  not  in  that  class, 
my  class  is  reading  L^abeille  Francais  which  I  think  much  harder  as 
that  contains  only  descriptions,  such  as  of  a  country,  or  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night  or  some  such  thing.     Alexander  and  myself  and  Jones 
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that  came  last  night  rooni  together,  heretofore  Alexander  and  myself 
have  been  by  ourselves.  When  Mrs  Campbell  wrote  to  A.  last  she  men- 
tioned of  a  school  that  is  going  to  be  established  in  Virginia  just  like 
the  I^orthampton  or  Mount  Pleasant  School,  I  hope  it  may  succeed  and 
be  better  than  either  of  those  or  this,  Alexander  and  myself  are  both 
well,  and  hope  that  you  all  are  also.  I  should  like  very  much  to  be  at 
home  to  see  the  cotton  packing  going  on,  I  hope  father  will  make  a  fine 
crop  this  year.  I  think  that  this  is  a  very  fine  school  and  very  suitable 
to  a  boy  that  wished  to  learn,  or  to  one  that  knows  the  value  of  an  edu- 
cation and  wishes  to  acquire  one,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  do 
for  a  boy  very  young  or  a  boy  that  had  rather  be  at  a  play  always  than 
at  his  book,  I  think  that  any  boy  could  get  on  at  this  school  without  much 
study  if  he  chose.  My  Father  spoke  of  sending  my  brother  here  next 
year  if  he  liked  the  school  and  if  I  learnt  much  here,  but  I  hope  he  will 
not,  for  I  do  not  think  that  he  could  learn  as  much  here  as  he  could 
at  Mr  Horsburghs  school,  unless  he  loved  study  better  than  play  and 
that  could  not  be  expected  of  a  boy  of  his  age.  Mr  French  is  very  fond 
of  teaching  me  Geometry  indeed.  We  do  not  exercise  Grymnastics  only 
in  running  jumping  and  the  motions  of  the  arms.  As  for  the  apparatus, 
they  stopped  putting  that  up,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  new  school 
house,  which  will  be  finished  in  about  a  month.  Give  my  love  to 
Father,  Mother  and  all  the  children  and  tell  brother  Julian  he  must  be 
sure  to  write  to  me.  I^ext  Friday  is  the  day  for  me  to  receive  a  letter 
from  home  and  hereafter,  I  shall  expect  one  every  other  friday.  My 
four  principal  studies  are  Latin  Greek  French  and  Geometry.  I  have 
no  more  news  to  tell  now  so  I  shall  put  off  writing  till  an  other  time. — 
19th  I  received  this  morning  Fathers  letter  dated  12th.  I  have  read  it 
over  twice  as  I  generally  do  all  the  letters  I  receive  from  home.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  with  brothers  letter  or  rather  note,  and  that  I  may 
answer  him  I  will  stop  with  yours  and  may  I  ever  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  Brother  ^  ^   ^ 

E  Eufiin 

Tell  mammy  how'd'ye. 

ISTovember  24th  1828 
Dear  Father 

I  received  this  morning  a  letter  from  Richard  Harrison,  with  which 
I  was  very  pleased,  as  I  did  not  expect  that  he  or  any  other  of  my  old 
school  mates  would  have  taken  the  trouble  of  writing  to  me,  I  shall 
answer  his  letter  as  quick  as  possible;  Last  Thursday  night  one  of  the 
most  popular  boys  in  the  school  was  put  at  the  side  table,  and  you  know 
that  every  night  at  tea  the  boys  have  each  ginger  bread,  and  one  half 
of  the  boys  instead  of  eating  their  ginger  cakes  themselves,  put  them 
in  their  pockets  and  after  supper  was  over  gave  them  to  this  boy,  who 
had  80  many,  that  he  could  not  eat  them  all  and  he  put  what  he  had 
left  in  his  drawer  up  stairs,  ISText  day  Mr  Dwight  found  them  in  his 
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room  and  asked  him  where  did  he  get  them  from,  he  told  Mr  Dwight 
that  the  boys  had  given  them  to  him,  then  he  asked  this  boy  who  were 
those  that  gave  them  to  him,  he  told  Mr  Dwight  one  or  two  of  them 
and  said  that  he  had  forgot  who  the  rest  were.  Then  Mr  D.  took  him 
into  a  room  and  told  him  that  he  would  send  him  home  if  he  did  not 
tell,  and  he  made  him  answer  yes  or  no  to  every  boys  name  as  he  called 
them  off,  and  by  that  means  found  out  those  who  gave  those  cakes  to 
this  boy  but  he  did  not  find  them  out  untill  the  next  evening  which  was 
friday.  All  the  boys  thought  that  Mr  Dwight  would  put  these  boys  at 
the  side  table  and  so  they  determined  that  in  the  school  room  after  tea 
that  they  would  so  act  that  they  should  all  get  to  the  side  table,  just 
before  the  bell  rung  for  us  to  go  to  bed  all  the  boys  began  to  scrape  their 
feet  on  the  floor  and  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  when  Mr  Dwight 
enquired  of  each  boy  if  he  did  every  one  denied  it,  however  though 
Mr  Dwight  found  out  two,  both  of  whom  he  is  going  to  send  home  next 
monday,  one  of  these  boys  is  the  brother  of  that  one  that  w^as  at  the 
side  table  and  who  got  so  many  cakes,  he  has  also  an  other  brother, 
and  both  of  them  will  go  with  him,  so  Mr  Dwight  will  loose  4  scholars, 
he  has  already  lost  3,  one  of  whom  he  expelled,  the  other  two  went  away 
of  their  own  accord.  The  punishment  for  giving  away  those  cakes 
was  that  every  boy  that  did  it  was  to  go  a  month  without  any  pie  or 
cake  or  anything  of  that  kind.  For  my  part  I  was  in  neither  of  these 
Scrapes  and  Mr  Dwight  did  not  say  one  word  to  me  about  it,  as  I  v/as 
sitting  the  whole  time,  we  were  in  school,  by  Mr  Turner,  the  gentleman, 
that  always  sits  in  the  school  room,  in  the  evenings.  I  find  Legendre 
very  easy,  but  what  I  hate  most  about  it,  is  that  I  recite  so  irregularly, 
I  wish  I  had  some  certain  time  to  recite.  Mr  French  hears  me  just 
when  he  has  time,  and  he  stays  here  at  twelve  to  hear  me  my  lesson, 
when  he  might  be  going  to  dinner,  just  because  he  know  he  will  oblige 
me,  he  is  very  kind  to  me,  when  I  first  came  here  somehow  or  other  I 
did  not  like  him  much,  but  now,  I  like  him,  as  well,  if  not  better  than 
the  other  teachers.  You  mentioned  in  your  last  letter  that  you  thought 
that  in  two  years  I  ought  to  be  fit  to  enter  the  senior  class  of  any  college 
in  the  United  States,  now  I  do  not  think  so,  for  Mr  Stottard  said  him- 
self, that  he  did  not  think  that  we  would  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
freshman  class,  at  the  rate  that  we  are  now  going  on  at,  by  next  Septem- 
ber and  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  persuade  or  at  least  try  to  persuade 
Mr  Dwight  to  arrange  the  classes  so  that  we  would  be  able  to  have  a 
recitation  in  Greek  every  day.  If  that  could  be  done  I  would  be  very 
glad.  There  is  an  opposition  Gymnasium,  at  least  there  is  a  school  in 
the  town,  that  has  a  little  Gymnasium,  they  take  boarders  there  and  it 
is  said  to  be  a  very  good  school.  Alexander  and  myself  are  both  well. 
Two  or  three  days  ago  Alexander  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother  and  asked 
me  to  direct  it  for  him,  I  was  in  a  very  great  hurry  then,  and  I  told 
him  I  would  do  it  as  soon  as  I  came  up  again,  well  I  went  down  forgot 
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the  letter  entirely,  and  about  dark,  Mr  Dwiglit  sent  a  boy  down  to  tbe 
steam  boat  to  carry  the  letters,  and  Alexander  ran  up  into  our  room  and 
got  his  letter,  gave  it  to  the  boy,  the  boy  put  it  into  the  boat  without  any 
direction  on  its  back,  so  his  mother  did  not  get  the  letter.  Two  boys 
have  just  gone  off,  those  two  brothers  that  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  my  letter  and  an  other  is  going  off  to  night  in  the  steam  boat.  One 
of  those  boys  that  Mr  Dwight  expelled  I  am  very  fond  of,  there  are  not 
two  boys  in  the  whole  school  that  are  more  studious  more  steady  and 
more  good-natured  than  he  is,  and  I  can  not  tell  what  possessed  him  to 
tell  Mr  Dwight  that  lie,  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow.  When 
the  stage  came  for  him,  Mr  Dwight  would  not  allow  any  of  us  to  bid 
him  good  bye,  and  if  he  saw  any  of  their  scholars  out  on  the  play  ground 
he  would  send  them  to  their  rooms  although  it  was  play  time.  Times 
are  very  dry  here  and  I  do  not  know  any  thing  about  my  studies  that 
I  have  not  already  told  you.  Give  my  love  to  Mother,  Sister  and  all 
the  children.  Tell  brother  he  must  be  sure  to  write  to  me  again.  My 
next  letter  will  be  to  Mother.  The  new  school  house  will  be  done  very 
shortly,  and  that  they  might  put  up  that  they  have  stopped  putting 
up  the  Gymnasium.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  so  farewell  my  Dear 
Father,  and  may  I  ever  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  son  t-i  -n    «? 

K  Kumn 

"New  Haven.  December  3rd.  1828 
Dear  Mother 

As  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  wrote  you,  and  as  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  news  concerning  my  studies  to  tell  you,  I  now  sit  down  to  let  you 
hear  from  me.  Mr  Dwight  has  allowed  me  to  leave  off  Geography, 
which  I  am  very  glad  of  for  now  I  have  five  recitations,  a  week,  in 
Latin,  five  in  Greek,  four  in  Arithmetic,  2  in  French,  three  in  Geometry. 
Before  I  left  off  Geography,  I  only  had  three  recitations  a  week  in 
Latin,  and  three  in  Greek.  I  wish  I  had  four  recitations  in  French  a 
week,  and  two  in  Arithmetic,  I  would  like  that  much  better  than  as  it 
is  now.  Mr  Dwight  put  all  the  first  and  second  classes  together  and 
chose  out  of  them  just  those  who  had  been  reading  Greek  some  time, 
and  called  that  the  first  class,  and  those  were  to  read  Virgil,  and  all  the 
rest  he  called  the  second  class,  and  they  were  to  read  Sallust,  and  as  I 
had  just  begun  the  Greek  Reader,  I  was  to  have  gone  into  the  Sallust 
class.  I  told  Mr  Andrews  that  I  had  read  it  and  that  I  did  not  want 
to  read  it  again,  He  said  that  I  must  read  it  before  I  entered  College, 
and  that  this  would  be  the  best  time.  I  then  told  him  that  they  would 
go  on  so  slow  in  it  and  that  I  had  rather  wait  until  the  first  class  read 
it,  I  also  asked  him,  if  he  thought  I  was  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
Class  in  Virgil,  he  said  yes,  that  there  was  not  a  scholar  in  the  school 
who  understood  Virgil  or  recited  their  lessons  better  than  I  did,  and 
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that  the  reason  he  wanted  me  to  go  into  Sallust  was  that  he  wanted 
the  Second  Greek  Class  to  form  an  entire  class  by  themselves.  I  then 
asked  him,  If,  he  would  make  me  recite  Sallust,  would  he  also  let  me 
recite  Virgil  with  the  first  class,  if  I  would  study  in  the  play  hours. 
He  then  agreed  for  me  to  recite  Virgil,  and  he  does  not  make  me  study 
Sallust.  We  are  in  the  seventh  book  and  I  think  we  will  soon  be 
through  it  as  we  will  recite  five  lessons  a  week.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
stimulates  the  boys  to  get  their  lessons  as  much  as  marks :  for  instance 
all  the  teachers  have  the  marks :  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  the  mark  6  is  an  un- 
commonly good  recitation,  5  is  very  good,  4  is  only  tolerable,  and  3  is 
bad,  if  you  get  under  three  you  are  instantly  reported  to  Mr  Dwight. 
In  my  Latin  I  have  got  6  once,  and  5  every  other  time,  in  Greek  I  have 
got  4  once,  that  was  my  second  recitation  in  the  Greek  Grammar,  6  ten 
times,  and  5  every  other  time.  The  reason  that  I  get  6  so  many  more 
times  in  Greek,  is  that  I  have  read  Virgil  before,  and  it  is  so  easy  that 
I  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it  like  I  can  Greek.  I  take  a  good  deal 
of  pleasure  in  and  like  Greek  very  well,  and  I  cant  conceive  how  I  could 
have  hated  it  so  much  in  Nottoway.  Mr  Stoddard  says  that  after  you 
have  thoroughly  got  the  Grammar,  there  is  but  little  else  remaining  and 
that  there  are  very  few  Greek  Scholars  who  understand  the  grammar 
well.  The  new  School  house  is  nearly  done,  and  to  put  up  that  they 
have  neglected  the  Gymnasium,  indeed  they  are  becoming  very  negligent 
about  exercising.  We  exercise  very  seldom,  and  when  we  do  we  just 
run  up  and  down  the  play  ground  2  or  three  times  or  else  exercise  the 
motions  of  the  arms.  I  can  not  tell  you  now  the  order  of  my  studies, 
as  this  new  arrangement  has  just  begun  and  as  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  it  myself,  but  by  the  next  time  I  write  to  you  I  shall  know  them 
perfectly  well,  and  will  tell  you  them  as  correctly  as  I  can.  The  reason 
that  we  do  not  recite  oftener  in  French  a  week  is  that  every  Scholar  in 
the  school  learns  it,  and  the  French  teacher  Mr  Coulomb,  has  so  many 
classes  that  he  cannot  hear  one  class  more  than  twice  a  week.  It  has 
been  so  cold  up  in  my  room  that  I  asked  Mr  D.  to  let  me  study  in  the 
school  room.  All  the  second  class  thinks  that  Mr  Stoddard  shows  par- 
tiality to  me  and  on  that  account  I  have  once  or  twice  asked  him  to  give 
me  5,  when  he  would  have  marked  me  6.  I  hope  dear  mother,  you  will 
not  think  that  I  have  been  praising  myself,  as  I  am  sure  that  anybody 
else,  except  you  and  my  father  would  think  so.  Last  Saturday  all  of 
the  boys  over  twelve  years  old,  took  a  walk  to  East  Rock.  We  had  to 
climb  half  of  the  way  up,  on  our  hands  and  feet,  there  is  a  better  way, 
but  it  was  too  far.  We  had  a  beautiful  view,  from  its  top,  of  the  city 
of  New  Haven.  We  also  went  to  the  old  Hermits  hut,  he  was  an  old 
man  who  died  about  6  years  ago  and  was  found  by  two  students  of  Yale 
College,  just  after  he  was  dead,  he  was  taken  and  buried  in  the  North 
Haven  Grave  Yard.  He  was  a  sort  of  distracted  man,  he  lived  on  East 
Rock  all  alone.     His  little  hut  is  yet  remaining,  it  is  nothing  else  but 
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a  few  rocks  piled  up  in  a  circle,  and  covered  witli  dirt,  lie  use  to  keep 
sheep  upon  tlie  mountain  and  his  sheep  pen  is  there  now,  there  are  also 
numerous  little  gardens  fenced  in  with  rock,  the  old  stump  that  he  used 
to  hang  his  pot  upon  is  still  there  but  half  burnt  up,  I  also  saw  the  old 
pot  broken  to  pieces  laying  bj  the  stump.  He  lived  entirely  by  begging, 
and  what  was  very  curious  he  was  a  real  miser,  after  he  was  dead  forty 
dollars  were  found  in  one  corner  of  his  hut,  and  every  time  he  would 
patch  his  clothes  he  would  sew  up  a  dollar.  I  will  send  with  this  letter 
a  Catalogue  of  this  school,  as  I  think  father  will  be  very  glad  to  see  one. 
Mr  McPhail  a  law  student  of  this  College  whom  father  got  acquainted 
with,  when  he  brought  me  here,  is  going  to  set  out  for  ISTorfolk  this 
evening,  and  I  will  send  both  this  letter  and  the  catalogue  by  him,  and 
he  will  put  them  in  the  post  office  at  JSTorfolk.  I  neglected  to  get  my 
Virgil  lesson  Yesterday  evening,  which  I  will  have  to  recite  at  9  oclock 
that  I  might  write  this  letter  time  enought  to  send  by  Mr  McPhail,  and 
now  I  will  end  my  letter,  that  I  may  have  a  chance  to  look  over  my 
Yirgil,  before  breakfast,  for  I  will  not  have  time  after.  Alexander  and 
myself  both  are  well.     May  I  ever  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  son 

Edmund  Ruffin 


'New  Haven.  December  23 
My  dear  Sister 

I  received  my  fathers  letter  last  Saturday  evening  at  tea  dated  decem- 
ber  the  5th.  I  was  quite  sick  yesterday  with  the  bad  cold  and  the  head 
ache  and  last  night  I  was  so  hoarse  that  you  could  not  hear  what  I  said, 
and  I  felt  so  unwell  that  I  did  not  study  as  usual  after  supper,  but  I 
am  much  better  to  day  and  am  in  hopes  that  I  will  soon  get  over  this 
dreadful  cold  that  I  now  have.  Ten  or  twelve  of  the  boys  have  had 
the  itch,  but  I  have  escaped  that  disease  as  yet,  as  also  Campbell  and 
Jones  my  room  mates  and  I  hope  that  by  taking  care  not  to  touch  those 
that  have  it,  we  will  not  catch  it.  Mr  Dwight  has  called  up  all  of  us, 
that  did  not  have  it,  three  times,  and  gave  us  sulpher  which  was  to  keep 
us  from  having  it.  Tell  Father  that  his  opinion  about  the  expulsion 
of  those  boys  was  perfectly  correct  and  that  it  was  against  the  rules  of 
the  school  to  carry  anything  from  the  table.  Two  other  boys  were 
expelled  last  monday,  but  I  do  not  know  for  what  I  believe  for  speaking 
saucily  to  the  instructors.  They  were  the  two  largest  boys  in  the  school : 
two  of  the  scholars  left  us  yesterday  so  that  now  our  number  is  reduced 
to  86,  last  monday  there  were  ninety  of  us,  and  if  none  had  been  ex- 
pelled or  none  left  there  would  have  been  ninety-five  of  us.  The  reason 
of  the  irregularities  of  my  recitations  in  Geometry  is  that  Mr  French 
has  so  many  scholars  to  teach  and  some  days  he  has  more  recitations 
than  on  others,  and  on  those  days  he  can  not  hear  me  recite.  Mr  Henry 
Dwight  received  fathers  letter  and  answered  it  and  I  thought  that  father 
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would  have  received  his  answer  before  this  time.  I  do  not  know  what 
father  will  do  with  boarders.  I  suppose  that  the  children  from  Torbay 
will  walk  to  school  every  morning.  Where  will  John  Marks  and  his 
Sister  board?  I  think  father  pays  Mr  Horsburg  a  very  high  price 
indeed ;  you  may  see  by  that  how  anxious  he  is  to  give  us  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  the  only  way  that  we  can  repay  him  for  all  his  trouble  and 
expense  is  to  study  hard  and  learn  fast.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
Mrs  Dwight  spoke  so  favorably  of  me  in  her  letter  to  Mrs  Campbell. 
Tell  father  that  I  can  not  tell  him  how  far  I  have  gone  in  Geometry  as 
he  has  never  seen  Legendre,  but  Mr  French  says  that  I  will  soon  begin 
descriptive  Geometry  and  he  says  that  that  is  very  interesting.  He 
thinks  that  I  understand  Geometry  well  enough  now  to  enter  the 
Sophomore  class.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Grandmothers  health 
is  so  much  worse. 

December  24th.  I  would  have  finished  this  letter  yesterday  but  acci- 
dentally it  got  torn  so  I  had  to  copy  it  off.  How  do  you  like  Yirgil  ?  I 
am  about  a  hundred  lines  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  book  and  will 
finish  it  in  one  more  lesson.  I  got  nine  6s  hand  running,  then  one  five 
and  two  6s  in  Latin.  In  Greek  I  never  get  under  5.  To  morrow  is 
Christmas  and  I  hear  no  more  of  it  than  if  it  was  six  months  off.  They 
think  no  more  here  of  Christmas  than  we  do  of  Sunday.  It  has  been 
quite  cold  here  lately  and  for  the  two  or  three  last  days  the  boys  have 
been  skating  on  a  little  pond  here  that  is  very  small  and  that  is  only 
two  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  places.  Tell  father  that  I  can  read  his 
letters  with  a  great  deal  of  ease.  Mr  Dwight  says  that  we  will  not  study 
to  morrow.  I  put  on  a  pair  of  skates  yesterday  and  got  some  very 
severe  falls  indeed.  When  will  your  school  begin  ?  I  suppose  you  have 
got  tired  of  holidays  before  this :  what  sort  of  lessons  do  you  say  to 
father  besides  french.  I  saw  in  a  news  paper,  that  was  sent  by  one  of 
the  scholars  father  to  him,  who  is  from  Richmond,  that  the  steam  boats 
that  ran  up  and  down  the  Janes  river  were  for  sale  and  that  the  two 
boats  that  ran  between  JSTorfolk  and  Baltimore  now  ran  to  Richmond. 
It  has  been  some  time  since  I  wrote  Home  and  I  suppose  you  all  are 
quite  impatient  to  hear  from  me.  I  sent  a  catalogue  to  Uncle  William 
and  Uncle  Jesse  Cole.  Give  my  love  to  father,  mother  and  all  the  chil- 
dren.    Tell  mammy  how  d*ye.     Farewell  my  dear  Sister. 

Your  most  affectionate  and  kind  brother, 

E.  Ruffin 

New  Haven  Gymnasium.  January  9,  1829 
Dear  Mother 

I  received  this  evening  Sister  Agnes's  and  fathers  letter,  which  was 
shorter  than  any  one  I  have  ever  yet  received  from  home.  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that  he  has  been  so  unwell  lately.     I  am  in  good  health,  all 
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except  I  liave  a  good  many  little  sores  breaking  out  all  over  me,  I  have 
one  at  each  corner  of  my  mouth,  which  are  a  good  deal  in  my  way. 
When  I  went  to  school  in  l^ottoway  I  confess  I  did  go  sometimes  to 
recite  my  lessons  before  having  studied  them,  but  I  have  never  done 
that  since  I  have  been  here,  if  I  had,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  would  not 
have  got  as  good  marks,  as  I  have.  I  have  never  got  under  five  yet  in 
any  of  my  studies,  except  in  writing  and  then  I  got  3  %.  Some  time 
ago  the  teachers  would  tell  us  our  marks,  but  now  they  will  not,  but 
Mr  Dwight  reads  out  every  Saturday  before  the  school,  every  boys  aver- 
age of  the  past  week.  My  average  last  Saturday,  was  5  %  in  Latin, 
5  ^  in  French,  5  in  Arithmetic  and  6  in  Greek.  Alexander  and  Jones 
are  both  well.  That  other  Virginian  that  is  here  is  not  General  Cocke's 
son  as  father  expected,  I  wish  he  was,  his  name  is  Echels,  from  the 
"Western  part  of  Virginia.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  Alexander  has 
become  lately  a  very  lazy  boy,  he  has  got  low  marks,  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  him  to  write  to  his  parents  for  some  time,  but  he  will  not 
do  it;  he  always  says  that  he  is  going  to  do  it  next  Wednesday  evening 
and  then  next  Saturday,  and  so  on.  I  can  not  tell  the  reason  that  some 
of  the  scholars  have  left  the  Gymnasium.  This  letter  is  written  in  a 
great  hurry  and  by  candle  light,  and  at  a  time  when  I  could  not  get  a 
full  sheet  of  paper,  so  you  must  excuse  my  writing  on  a  piece  of  a  sheet. 
Mr  Sereno  Dwight  went  to  'New  York  some  days  ago  and  has  not  yet 
returned.  There  is  a  class  here  which  is  reading  Sallust  and  as  that 
is  one  of  the  books  in  which  I  will  be  examined,  when  I  enter  College 
I  thought  I  had  as  well  review  Sallust  with  them  I  get  my  lesson  in 
that  in  a  very  little  time.  We  will  begin  the  tenth  book  of  Virgil  our 
next  lesson.  10th.  Charles  Cocke  has  just  arrived  in  the  steam  boat, 
he  is  not  quite  as  large  as  I  am,  although  one  year  older,  he  came  all 
the  way  alone,  he  started  the  20th  of  December  from  home  and  was  very 
long  coming  indeed,  the  reason  of  which  is,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
steam  boat  that  he  was  on  board  of  got  a  ground,  and  remained  there 
some  time,  then  when  he  got  to  Baltimore,  the  boat  that  ran  from  there 
to  Philadelphia  was  injured  in  some  way,  so  that  it  could  not  run,  so  he 
was  obliged  to  go  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia  all  the  way  by  land, 
and  to  mend  the  matter,  in  the  night,  the  stage  was  overturned,  but 
luckily  he  did  not  get  hurt.  He  says  that  twenty  scholars  are  already 
engaged  to  that  school  that  his  Father  and  Uncle  are  to  going  to  estab- 
lish at  Monticello.  He  says  that  the  students  at  the  University  are  very 
quiet  indeed  to  what  they  were  some  time  ago.  The  weather  has  been 
quite  cold  lately  and  I  have  learned  to  skate  quite  well,  but  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  first  time  I  put  skates  on  I  got  some  real  bumps. 
Give  my  love  to  father.  Uncle  George  and  all  the  children.  I  should 
think  that  our  house  was  too  far  from  Taylors  for  him  to  attend  well 
to  his  farming.  Charles  Cocke  is  a  very  good  scholar  for  his  size,  he 
has  read  all  the  Latin  books  that  I  have  read,  and  besides  that  he  is 
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a  very  good  Greek  scholar.  I  wish  that  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  Greek  last  year  and  the  first  part  of  this,  If  I  had  I  might 
have  known  something  of  it  by  this  time.  All  the  harbor  is  frozen  over 
to  day,  and  it  is  very  cold  indeed.  I  have  thought  and  thought,  but  I 
have  no  more  news  to  tell,  so  farewell  my  dear  Mother  and  may  I  ever 

Your  most  affectionate  son 

Edmund  Ruffin 
Tell  mammy  how'  d'  ye.  1829 

New  Haven  Gymnasium.    Jan.  26th. 
Dear  Father 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  wrote  home,  but  I  have  not  received  a 
letter  since  I  wrote  last,  I  think  that  some  of  you  must  have  written, 
but  the  letter  has  been  lost  or  got  out  of  place  in  some  way,  so  I  begin 
now  a  letter  but  will  keep  it  untill  I  receive  one,  as  I  am  expecting  one 
every  day.  I  am  very  well,  Alexander  Campbell  and  myself  do  not  room 
together  now,  the  reason  of  which  is  that  the  room  that  we  formerly 
occupied  leaked  so  every  little  rain,  that  the  floor  would  be  wet  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  if  it  happened  to  rain  in  the  night  we  would 
catch  most  dreadful  colds,  so  we  were  obliged  to  be  seperated.  I  now 
room  with  two  boys  from  'New  Orleans  both  about  my  size.  I  have 
now  a  better  chance  to  learn  to  speak  french  than  I  had  before  as  both 
of  my  room  mates  are  half  frenchmen.  A  fire  broke  out  up  town  some 
nights  ago,  but  only  one  house  was  consumed :  I  want  to  know  very  much 
what  is  required  to  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
so  I  wish  that  soon  after  you  have  received  this  letter  you  would  write 
to  General  Cocke  or  some  body  in  the  nieghborhood  of  the  University 
and  ask  them,  and  then  write  me  word.  If  I  knew  what  books  were 
required  I  could  study  them  and  not  be  studying  books  that  I  will  not 
be  examined  on.  I  wish  you  to  be  very  paritcular  and  tell  me  every 
book.  Mr  Sereno  Dwight  has  been  away  a  long  time  and  has  not  yet 
returned.  Last  Saturday  we  took  a  long  walk  out  into  the  country,  of 
about  ten  miles,  we  started  directly  after  breakfast,  so  we  did  not  study 
in  the  forenoon  as  usually.  When  I  got  home  at  night  I  was  pretty 
tired  having  walked  twenty  miles,  more  than  I  have  ever  done  before 
in  one  day.  I  hope  you  are  all  well.  We  are  about  the  end  of  the  10th 
book  of  Virgil.  How  many  scholars  has  Mr  Horsburgh  got,  and  where 
is  the  School  house  situated.  In  french  we  have  not  been  reading  any 
book  lately  we  have  only  been  getting  the  irregular  verbs  in  the  Gram- 
mar, and  when  we  go  to  recite,  after  we  have  said  our  verbs  we  fill  up 
or  rather  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  hour,  by  Mr  Coulomb  asking  us 
questions,  and  we  have  to  answer  them  in  french  now,  but  at  first  we 
could  just  understand  him,  and  then  we  answered  him  in  English. 
Sometimes  he  tells  numbers  and  we  have  to  write  them  down  on  the 
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black  board  and  we  add  and  multiply  and  subtract  tbem,  all  in  french, 
without  speaking  a  word  of  English.  I  think  that  this  is  an  excellent 
way  to  learn  to  talk  french.  When  we  do  the  sums,  we  do  them  aloud. 
It  has  not  been  very  cold  here  this  winter,  we  have  had  sometimes  toler- 
ably cold  weather,  but  I  think  that  winter  before  last  in  Virginia  was 
much  colder  than  this  winter  is  here  in  Connecticut.  Last  Saturday  a 
man  was  drowned  out  in  the  sound  about  a  mile  from  this  house,  he  was 
in  a  little  row  boat  and  it  upset.  Charles  Cocke  since  he  has  been  here 
has  attended  to  nothing  else  scarcely  but  french,  he  has  just  begun  to 
recite  Greek  and  Latin :  he  is  in  the  first  Class.  I  have  to  speak  to 
morrow  and  I  do  dislike  that  exercise  more  than  every  thing  else  that  I 
have  to  do,  I  believe  that  all  the  other  boys  dislike  it  as  well  as  myself. 
There  is  a  boy  here  from  Richmond  who  has  news  papers  sent  him  regu- 
larly from  home,  and  I  take  more  pleasure  in  reading  them,  although 
you  may  say  they  are  old  when  I  see  them,  than  I  ever  took  in  reading 
them,  when  I  was  at  home.  My  next  letter  will  be  to  Mother.  Give 
my  love  to  Uncle  George,  Mother,  Sister  Agnes  and  all  the  children. 
Remember  me  to  Mr  Horsburgh  also. 

28th.  I  have  been  waiting  for  a  letter  from  you,  to  finish  mine,  but 
no  signs  of  a  letter  has  yet  appeared.  A  boy  was  expelled  to  day  because 
Mr  Dwight  told  him  to  go  to  the  side  table,  and  at  dinner  he  would  not 
come  in.  29th.  I  received  your  letter  to  day  dated  the  19th  Charles 
Cocke,  Dudley,  the  name  of  the  boy  that  I  told  you  came  from  Rich- 
mond, and  myself  are  all  great  cronies.  I  would  like  very  much  to  go 
to  his  fathers  school,  but  he  says  that  it  is  not  going  to  commence  for 
some  time.  My  last  weeks  average  is  as  follows,  5  %  in  Virgil,  6  in 
Sallust,  5  y2  in  Arithmetic  and  5  %  in  french.  I  should  think  that  if 
you  were  to  build  a  house,  where  your  old  gate  used  to  stand  that  it 
would  be  a  healthier  situation  than  that  is  where  your  house  now  stands, 
because  it  would  be  off  the  creek  and  would  not  be  near  those  marshes, 
if  you  do  build,  what  sort  of  a  house  will  it  be,  I  suppose  larger  than 
the  one  in  which  you  now  live.  Tell  Sister  Rebecca  and  Elizabeth  that 
I  hope  they  will  learn  fast.  What  is  the  reason  that  Sister  Agnes  does 
not  write  oftener.  Tell  her  that  I  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  letter 
from  her,  and  that  I  will  be  sure  to  answer  it.  Here  after  I  will  be 
sure  and  send  you  the  average  of  my  marks  every  week.  I  forgot  to 
say  that  I  got  4  in  writing,  which  is  a  bad  mark,  however  it  is  better 
than  my  last,  which  was  3.  The  new  school  house  is  very  nearly  done, 
it  is  plastered,  and  we  will  soon  move  in  it  now.  I  have  no  more  news 
to  tell  so  farewell  my  dear  father,  and  may  I  ever  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  son 

Edmund  Ruffin 
Tell  mammy  how  d'  ye. 
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New  Haven  Gymnasium.  Feb.  11th. 
Dear  Mother 

I  received  this  morning  fathers  letter  dated  4th  and  5th  of  February. 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  University  of  Virginia  is  improving,  so 
fast.  The  reason  that  I  did  not  give  you  my  mark  in  Greek  when  I 
wrote  to  you  last,  is  that  Mr  Dwight  had  misplaced  Mr  Stoddard's  re- 
port after  he  received  it  &  did  not  read  it  when  he  read  the  reports  of 
the  other  instructors.  When  I  studied  Geometry  Mr  French  did  not 
mark  me  because  I  was  alone,  and  recited  in  play  hours,  I  do  not  study 
it  now  the  reason  of  which  is  that  there  is  an  extra  class  in  the  Greek 
testament  and  Mr  Dwight  told  me  that  he  thought  I  had  better  join 
that  class  as  I  was  so  backward  in  Greek.  I  was  not  able  to  keep 
on  with  Geometry  if  I  joined  that  class  so  I  was  obliged  to  drop  it. 
My  marks  last  week  were  as  follows  :— 

Week  ending  Feb.  7th Virgil   6 

Sallust   5  34 

Arithmetic     5  i/^ 
French  6 

Greek  5  %o 

Writing  3 

The  paper  that  I  mentioned  I  saw  from  Richmond  is  the  Daily  Whig. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  take  a  paper  and  wish  you  would  send  me  one, 
any  one  that  you  think  will  suit  me,  and  any  one  will  suit  me  that 
pleases  you.  Snow  has  been  on  the  ground  here  for  the  last  fortnight, 
Mr  Dwight  took  us  all  a  sleighing  some  days  ago.  All  of  us  boys  made 
two  large  forts  of  snow  and  at  night  we  poured  water  upon  them  and 
next  day  they  were  two  solid  bodies  of  ice.  My  two  room  mates  are 
two  very  good  boys,  both  about  my  age  and  size.  You  mentioned  in 
your  letter  of  my  beginning  Spanish  by  way  of  conversation,  I  think 
that  I  had  better  learn  to  read  it  first,  I  do  not  know  one  Spanish  word. 
Mr  Dwight  mentioned  to  day  that  he  would  be  very  glad  if  he  could 
oblige  you  and  myself,  by  throwing  both  of  the  vacations  into  one,  but 
he  says  that  he  can  not  do  it,  as  two  thirds  of  the  school  are  from 
New  England  or  New  York  and  they,  as  they  live  near  to  the  Gym- 
nasium, wish  to  go  home  twice  a  year.  He  also  says  that  the  spring 
vacation  will  be  four  weeks  long,  and  the  other  will  be  only  two,  I  hope 
that  I  will  go  home  spring  after  next  as  that  is  a  healthy  part  of  the 
year.  The  first  class  is  now  reading  12th  book  of  Virgil,  I  am  in  the 
Pugenthine  war  in  Sallust.  Mr  Sereno  has  been  away  a  long  time  and 
has  not  yet  returned,  Mr  Henry  says  that  he  will  spend  the  vacation  in 
New  York.  We  are  reading  the  French  Telemaque  and  I  find  it  very 
easy  indeed.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  named  that  pigeon  after  me. 
I  hope  that  by  the  next  time  I  write  to  you,  I  will  have  some  better 
paper,  Mr  Dwight  has  now  gone  up  town  and  I  asked  him  to  get  me 
some,  but  as  this  is  Wednesday  evening  and  I  will  not  have  such  a  good 
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opportunity  of  writing  again  untill  next  Saturday,  I  thought  it  best  to 
write  on  this.  I  have  read  since  I  have  been  here  from  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  book  of  Yirgil  to  the  12th.  I  hope  we  will  finish  Yirgil  and 
Sallust  this  term.  In  the  vacation  I  am  going  to  study  Greek  and 
recite  every  day  to  Mr  Dwight  if  he  will  have  time  to  hear  me,  and  1 
am  going  to  try  to  overtake  the  first  class,  which  is  reading  the  Greek 
reader,  but  is  much  farther  than  the  other,  I  do  not  much  expect  to 
do  it,  but  I  will  try,  and  if  I  cannot  do  it  you  must  not  be  at  all  morti- 
fied. You  left  a  place  in  your  letter  for  the  wafer  but  you  did  not  put 
the  wafer  in  the  right  place.  My  next  letter  will  be  to  Sister  and 
Uncle  George.  Give  my  love  to  father  Sister  Agnes  and  Uncle  George 
and  all  the  children.  We  have  moved  in  the  new  school  house  at  last, 
there  is  a  very  large  room  down  stairs  which  we  study  in,  and  up  stairs 
every  instructor  has  got  his  own  particular  recitation  room,  so  that  we 
go  out  of  the  school  room  and  go  up  to  recitation  room  now,  without 
going  around  to  all  the  rooms  as  we  used  to  do,  to  see  where  we  recited. 
I  am  very  well  and  hope  that  you  all  are  in  the  same  state  of  health.  It 
has  been  quite  cold  here,  but  it  is  now  pleasant  the  harbor  has  been 
frozen  a  long  time,  and  we  go  skating  on  it  every  day  at  twelve  and  in 
the  evening  after  five  oclock.  We  have  some  very  good  speakers,  some 
of  the  boys  have  improved  very  much,  but  as  for  me,  I  speak  very  badly. 
There  is  a  debating  society  here,  and  it  meets  every  Wednesday.  Mr 
Dwight  is  president  of  it,  and  every  time  they  meet  they  debate  on  some 
subject,  and  some  of  the  boys  can  debate  very  well  indeed,  I  have  noth- 
ing more  to  say  so  farewell  my  Dear  Mother  and  may  I  ever  remain. 

Your  most  affectionate  son 

E  Ruffin 

P.  S.  February  12th  1829. 

Tell  mammy  how  d'  ye. 

l^ew  Haven  Gymnasium.  Feb.  25,  1829. 
Dear  Sister. 

I  received  this  morning  your  letter  dated  February  15th.  and  father's 
dated  18th  and  19th.  Tell  father  that  the  first  class  is  reading  Yirgil 
and  the  Greek  Reader  and  the  second  class  is  reading  Sallust  and  the 
Greek  reader,  though  not  as  far  advanced  in  it  as  the  first.  I  think 
that  I  have  told  him  before  the  studies  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
but  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  am  reading  Yirgil  with  the  first  and  Sallust 
and  the  Greek  reader  with  the  second.  The  reason  that  I  am  reading 
Telemaque  is  that  the  principal,  or  I  should  say,  the  greater  part  of  the 
class  have  never  read  it.  However  though  I  shall  ask  Mr  Dwight  to 
let  me  leave  it  off  and  read  Moliere  with  him.  I  have  got  a  good 
many  books  from  Mr  Dwight.  Alexander  Campbell  is  well  and  is  more 
industrious  than  he  used  to  be,  his  instructor  told  me  that  he  was 
coming  on  bravely  with  his  studies.     The  other  day  we  were  skating  on 
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the  harbor,  and  one  of  the  boys  was  chasing  me  and  I  was  running  up, 
and  one  was  chasing  Charles  and  they  were  going  down.  We  all  four 
were  skating  as  fast  as  we  could,  I  met  Charles  but  did  not  see  him 
until  I  got  up  to  him,  I  just  had  time  to  turn  out  of  the  way,  the  boy 
that  was  behind  me  did  not  see  Charles  at  all,  he  ran  up  against  him 
and  both  were  knocked  down,  Charles  in  his  fall  hurt  his  head  a  good 
deal  and  put  his  arm  out  of  place  in  some  way,  he  has  been  confined  to 
his  room  ever  since  until  to  day.  He  can  not  yet  use  his  arm  but  I  am 
in  hopes  that  it  will  soon  be  well.  The  other  boy  did  not  receive  any 
injury.  Tell  father  that  I  had  no  notion  that  a  news  paper  would  be 
so  high.  I  think  that  he  had  better  not  send  it,  for  the  expenses  are 
already  large  enough  here,  without  increasing  them,  but  I  do  not  want 
the  money.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  all  the  family  is  unwell.  I  hope 
you  will  all  soon  recover.  I  am  very  well  myself.  Alexander  got  his 
mothers  Christmas  presents.  Charles  Cocke  received  a  letter  from  his 
father,  in  which  he  mentioned  that  he  had  received  fathers  letter  and 
was  going  to  answer  it  in  a  short  time.  Our  French  teacher,  Mr 
Coulomb,  was  an  officer  in  ISTapoleon's  army  when  he  went  to  Moscow, 
he  was  wounded  in  the  left  leg  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  After 
J^apoleon  was  conquered  he  was  banished  from  France,  and  he  came 
to  this  country  where  he  has  been  ever  since.  Our  Spanish  instructor 
was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  was  wounded  in  the  same  place  that 
Mr  Coulomb  was.  They  are  both  now  very  great  friends,  although  they 
fought  against  each  other  and  for  what  we  know  wounded  each  other. 
I  sit  near  Mr  Coulomb  at  table  and  he  often  talks  of  that  battle.  I  am 
very  fond  of  trying  to  talk  French  and  think  that  I  will  soon  speak 
with  ease.  I  am  nearly  through  the  12th  book  of  Virgil.  I  will  finish 
Sallust  in  one  more  lesson.     My  two  last  weeks  marks  are  as  follows. 

Last  Saturday  Sat.  before. 

Virgil 6  6 

Sallust  6  6 

Greek 6  5   %o 

French  6  6 

Arith 5  ^     5 

Writing  4  %     4  Y^ 

Mr  Dwight  keeps  an  account  of  all  the  boys  marks,  and  I  reckon  he 
will  send  them  to  our  parents,  as  sometimes  I  have  heard  him  tell  the 
boys  when  they  did  not  get  good  marks  that  those  were  pretty  reports 
to  send  to  their  parents.  We  boys  are  about  to  make  \\\)  a  library,  and 
every  Saturday  and  Wednesday  afternoon  when  it  is  bad  weather  we  can 
go  in  there  and  read.  Both  of  the  Mr  Dwights  say  they  will  give  a  good 
many  volumes.  Give  my  love  to  all  the  family  and  tell  Mammy  how 
d'  ye,  I  am  well  Dear  Sister  and  may  1  r(>ni;iin 

Your  most  affectionate  brother 

E  Ruffin 
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Dear  Uncle 

You  wrote  me  a  few  lines  sometime  ago  and  although,  they  were  but 
few  and  short  I  think  that  I  ought  to  answer  you.  How  do  you  like 
farming?  had  not  you  rather  be  at  College?  After  you  all  move  to 
Shellbanks  in  the  summer  then  our  farm  will  be  so  near  to  you  that 
you  will  like  it  much  better.  The  ground  here  has  been  covered  with 
snow  for  a  week  and  now  it  is  as  deep  as  when  it  first  fell.  I  hope  you 
have  escaped  the  bad  cold  disease.  I  suppose  you  have,  or  else  father 
would  have  mentioned  it  in  his  letter.  You  must  answer  this,  and  you 
must  not  be  as  short  as  you  were  last  time.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no 
news  to  tell  you  and  am  afraid  that  you  will  have  to  complain  of  my 
brevity  as  well  as  I  had  to  complain  of  yours,  however  you  must  con- 
sider that  a  boarding  school  is  no  place  for  news. 

Your  nephew 
!New  Haven  Edmund  Ruffin 

Fehruary 

I^ew  Haven,  March  13th.  1829. 
Dear  Father 

I  received  this  morning  your  letter  dated  March  the  5th.  I  asked 
Mr  Dwight,  if  I  could  read  Moliere  with  him  a  short  time  after  I  wrote 
last,  but  he  told  me  that  they  would  not  read  it  much  longer,  and  that 
he  did  not  think  that  it  was  worth  going  to  the  expense  for  only  two 
or  three  lessons.  We  have  not  been  reading  Telemachus  lately,  we  have 
been  studying  the  grammar  and  writing  exercises.  In  speaking  french 
I  make  a  very  poor  fist  of  it,  but  I  shall  still  try,  until  I  shall  be  able 
to  converse  fluently  and  on  any  subject.  I  got  Mr  Andrews  to  examine 
me  in  Juvenal  and  Tacitus,  and  I  made  out  pretty  well,  he  says  that  I 
have  been  very  well  taught  in  Latin.  He  says  that  I  am  able  to  read 
a  more  difiicult  author,  but  as  there  is  no  class  that  I  can  go  in  I  must 
keep  on  with  Virgil.  We  have  finished  the  Aeneid  and  are  now  reading 
the  eight  Beaucolick.  After  we  have  finished  Virgil  we  will  read  Cicero, 
which  also  I  have  read  before.  I  have  eight  recitations  a  week  in 
Greek,  five  in  the  Greek  Reader  and  three  in  the  Testament.  I  think 
that  the  Testament  is  very  easy.  When  I  said  that  I  had  got  a  good 
many  books  off  Mr  Dwight,  I  meant  that  I  had  bought  them,  I  have 
only  borrowed  1  book  from  him  and  that  is  the  Greek  Testament,  so 
that  when  you  send  me  Segur's  History  of  the  expedition  into  Russia  I 
wish  you  would  send  me  Uncle  George's  G.  T.  as  I  believe  that  he  has 
one,  and  likewise  some  book  to  present  to  the  library,  I  wish  some  his- 
tory. One  of  the  boys  presented  Barkers  Livius,  6  octavo  volumes,  and 
an  other  the  life  of  Bonaparte.  We  have  a  reading  room  connected 
with  our  Library  and  Mr  Dwight  puts  in  all  his  papers,  and  in  play 
hours  when  we  do  not  feel  like  playing  we  just  go  in  there  and  read. 
All  the  books  that  I  have  got  of  Mr.  D.  are  for  my  regular  studies. 
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Both  my  strength  and  health  has  increased  very  much  since  I  have  been 
here,  but  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  become  more  active.  You  wished 
to  know  who  was  the  best  scholar ;  C.  Cocke  or  myself,  he  is  the  best  in 
Greek,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  the  best  in  Latin  or  French.  I 
began  Algebra  last  Monday,  but  not  that  one  that  I  brought  with  me, 
but  Colburns.  It  seems  as  if  I  have  to  get  a  new  book,  every  time  that 
I  begin  a  new  study  although  I  brought  so  many  with  me.  Sometimes 
Mr  Coulomb  reads  French  to  us  and  makes  us  write  it  on  the  slate. 
The  boys  here  just  read  such  Greek  and  Latin  books  as  they  will  be 
examined  on  when  they  enter  this  college.  Tell  Sister  that  I  will 
answer  her  letter  soon.  Have  you  filled  your  Ice  house,  I  suppose  you 
have  as  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  James  river  had  been  frozen.  My 
marks  for  the  two  last  weeks  are  as  follows; 

Last  week  Week  before 

Latin   6  6 

Greek  6  6 

Arith 5  5 

French  5  %     5 

Writing  5  0 

It  was  not  in  Telemachus  that  I  got  5  and  5  %,  but  as  I  mentioned 

before  in  the  Grammar.     Week  before  last  Mr  Allen  did  not  mark  us. 

We  have  a  very  fine  Library,  containing  a  good  many  interesting  works. 

This  letter  is  written  in  a  great  hurry  and  you  must  excuse  bad  writing. 

Our  vacation  will  begin  the  first  monday  in  April  and  last  until  the 

first  in  May,  it  is  now  quite  near.     Have  you  never  received  that  letter 

from  General  Cocke?     Charles  is  quite  well.     I  am  sorry  to  hear  of 

your  bad  health,  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  better.     There  is  a  man  now 

going  from  here  to  'New  York,  and  I  will  send  this  letter  by  him  so  that 

you  will  get  it  much  sooner  than  you  did  my  last.     Give  my  love  to 

Mother  Uncle  George,  Sister  and  all  the  children  and  may  I  ever  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  son 

E  Ruffin 
leli  mammy  how  d  ye 

N'ew  Haven  March  18th  1829. 
My  Dear  Father 

You  may  be  surprised  at  the  unexpected  arrival  of  this  letter,  but  I 
only  write  you  these  few  lines,  to  ask  you  to  let  me  accompany  Charles 
Cocke  to  West  Point  in  the  vacation,  he  has  a  brother  there  whom  he 
wishes  to  see.  His  father  wrote  to  him  and  told  him  that  he  wished 
him  to  visit  his  brother,  and  also  that  I  should  write  to  you  and  get 
leave  to  accompany  him.  I  would  like  to  travel  over  that  part  of  our 
country.  Write  as  soon  as  you  receive  this.  I  have  not  time  to  write 
more  as  I  suspect  that  our  vacation  will  begin  by  the  time  I  receive  your 
answer.     I  am  well  as  also  Charles  and  all  the  Virginians  here.     I  hope 
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that  you  liave  recovered  your  health,  perfectly.  My  love  to  all.  Send 
my  Books  as  quickly  as  possible,  &  may  I  ever  remain  your  most  affec- 
tionate and  dutiful  son  _  _ 

ER 


'New  Haven  Gymnasium,  March  28th.  1829 
Dear  father 

I  received  day  before  yesterday,  your  letter  of  the  25th  I  shall  here- 
after write  to  you  every  other  Saturday,  and  I  will  expect  a  letter  from 
you  one  or  two  days  before.  I  can  not  have  mine  regularly  mailed, 
because  if  I  give  them  to  Mr  Dwight  he  is  so  forgetful  that  he  lays  it 
down  and  perhaps  does  not  think  of  it  until  two  or  three  days  after, 
and  if  I  carry  it  to  the  steam  boat  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  will  put 
it  in  the  New  York  post  office,  because  the  boat  does  not  carry  the 
mail  now,  but  I  think  it  will  soon  begin  to  do  it  again  as  the  weather 
has  become  quite  pleasant  and  it  will  run  regularly,  however  I  will  try 
to  have  them  mailed  as  soon  after  I  have  written  them  as  I  can.  I  am 
surprised  that  you  have  not  received  a  letter  from  me  as  I  have  written 
two  since  I  received  your  last  one.  I  think  that  the  people  in  this  part 
of  our  country  are  enlightened  and  polished,  it  is  true  that  they  are 
sometimes  very  close,  especially  the  merchants.  They  are  all  indus- 
trious and  hard  working,  a  sober  and  religious  people.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  seen  more  than  two  or  three  drunken  men  since  I  have  been 
here.  I  like  their  manners  and  customs  very  well  indeed.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  I  like  every  custom,  for  I  do  not,  but  taking  them  in 
general  I  think  they  are  much  better  than  those  of  Virginia.  When 
you  go  out  in  the  country  you  do  not  see  those  extensive  forests  which 
you  see  in  "Our  state",  but  all  the  lands  are  well  cultivated,  and  you 
see  all  around  you  everything  pleasant  and  gay.  One  of  the  customs 
here  that  I  dislike  is  that  every  Sunday  we  have  nothing  for  dinner  but 
bread  and  butter  and  Cod  fish,  and  I  can  not  eat  that  so  that  on  that 
day  I  have  to  eat  bread  and  butter  or  else  to  fast.  I  wished  that  Vir- 
ginia was  as  well  cultivated  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  as  pol- 
ished as  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Conneticutt.  You  do  not  see  here 
such  very  rich  men  or  such  poor  ones,  but  all  seem  to  have  enough  to 
support  them  comfortably.  Here  the  carpenter  if  he  is  honest  is  as 
much  respected  as  the  merchants.  I  hope,  my  dear  father,  that  you 
will  not  think  I  have  been  praising  Conneticutt  too  much,  for  every 
man  and  every  people  have  their  faults  as  well  as  their  good  qualities. 
The  Yankees  sometimes  cheat  if  they  can,  and  they  will  try  to  get  as 
much  out  of  you  as  they  can.  Yet  notwithstanding  I  think  that  Con- 
neticutt is  a  much  more  enlightened  and  polished  state  than  Virginia, 
Still  I  had  rather  live  in  Virginia  than  in  Conneticutt.  You  mentioned 
that  their  pronunciation  of  words  would  be  different  in  a  good  many 
respects  from  ours,  I  allow  it  is  so,  but  the  pronunciations  of  the  north- 
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erners  at  this  school  diifers  as  much  from  one  another  as  they  do  from 
the  Southerners.    My  reports  for  the  2  Uist  Saturdays  are  as  follows, 

28th  21st 

Latin                          6  6 

Greek                        6  5   %o 

French                       6  5  i/^ 

Arith.                         0  5  % 

Writing                      6  5   1/4 

Mr  French's  report  was  not  read  out  today.  We  are  now  reading  2nd 
Georgic.  Algebra,  I  think  is  quite  easy  although  sometimes  we  meet 
with  pretty  difficult  sums.  We  are  in  simple  equations.  My  instructors 
are  all  very  good  to  me,  I  owe  my  devotion  to  my  lessons  entirely  to 
them,  they  always  encourage  me  and  tell  me  how  disappointed  my  parents 
will  be  if  I  do  not  study,  they  do  not  only  tell  me  this  but  all  the  schol- 
ars. The  reason  now  that  I  take  a  pleasure  in  getting  my  lessons  is 
that  I  now  take  some  interest  in  them,  when  I  read  Virgil  before  I  got 
my  lesson  as  a  task,  but  now  I  understand  the  history  and  take  pleasure 
in  reading  it.  If  it  happens  so  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come  liome 
next  year  I  shall  try  and  content  myself.  I  am  going  to  try  in  the  vaca- 
tion to  overtake  the  first  class  in  Greek.  Mr  Stoddard  says  that  he 
thinks  I  can.  I  wish  that  you  would  send  me  those  books  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  I  will  have  enough  time  this  vacation  to  read  the  history 
of  Bonapartes  expedition  to  Russia,  the  other  books  that  I  wish  you  to 
send  are  Uncle  George's  Greek  testament,  and  some  book  to  present  to 
the  Library.  I  mentioned  them  in  my  last  letter,  but  fearing  that  you 
will  not  receive  that,  I  again  mention  them  here.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  Mr  Campbell  is  coming  on  here  so  early  and  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see  him,  but  I  shall  envy  Alexander  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  father  as 
well  as  you  envy  Mr  Campbell  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  son.  There 
have  been  two  or  three  fires  here  lately  at  one  of  which  4  houses  were 
consumed,  that  one  broke  out  just  by  that  tavern  that  we  put  up  at 
when  we  first  arrived  here.  I  think  myself  that  brother  Julian  writes 
pretty  well  for  a  boy  of  his  age.  I  am  quite  well  and  hope  that  you  will 
soon  be  well  and  then  all  be  well.  Tell  mother  that  I  w^ould  bo  very 
glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  her  and  that  if  she  has  any  time  tliat  I 
wish  she  would  write.  I  will  write  next  time  to  Sister  Agnes  and  to 
Mother,  One  of  our  boys  were  expelled  yesterday.  Give  love  to  Mother 
Sister,  Uncle  George  and  all  the  children,  and  believe  me 

Your  most  affectionate  son  ^  ^    ^ 

E  Ruffin 

West  Point,  April   16,  1829. 
Dear  Fatlier 

I  received,  just  before  I  left  the  Gymnasium,  your  letter  wliich  gave 
me  permission  to  accompany  Charles  Cocke  to  West  point.     As  I  think 
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you  would  like  to  liear  of  my  trip  I  proceed  to  give  a  brief  description 
of  it.  I  started  from  New  Haven  on  Monday  6tli  of  April  about  9 
oclock  and  arrived  in  ]^ew  York  about  8  in  the  evening,  after  a  stormy 
and  windy  voyage.  I  could  not  enjoy  myself  much,  tbe  wind  blew  so 
bard,  and  it  was  so  cold  and  tbe  waves  ran  so  bigb.  There  were  very 
few  passengers  on  board,  and  only  three  other  boys  from  the  Gymnasium 
besides  ourselves.  We  could  not  remain  upon  the  deck  but  very  little. 
Although  there  was  such  a  storm  I  was  not  sick,  but  nearly  all  the 
passengers  were.  After  we  reached  JSTew  York  it  was  an  hour  before  we 
could  hale  up  to  the  wharf,  two  or  three  sloops  were  up  there  and  we 
had  to  wait  until  they  could  come  out,  and  it  was  so  dark,  that  the 
captain  was  afraid  to  move  the  boat,  however  we  landed  at  last,  and  us 
two  and  another  boy  of  our  school  went  to  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  which  is 
a  very  fine  house  situated  at  the  foot  of  broadway.  Their  accomoda- 
tions at  that  Hotel  are  pretty  good,  and  they  ask  a  moderate  price.  I 
spent  Tuesday  in  walking  about  and  looking  at  the  city  and  all  the  fine 
buildings,  among  which  the  principal  ones  are  St  Johns  Church,  St 
Pauls,  the  Arcade  and  a  great  many  others  that  it  is  useless  to  mention. 
At  night  we  went  to  the  park  theatre,  where  we  saw  Charles  XII  acted 
which  although  quite  short  was  pretty  good,  and  I  liked  it  very  well. 
Having  formerly  read  his  history  (in  french  with  you)  I  understood 
it  much  better.  The  bomb  shell  that  was  thrown  and  which  fell  just 
by  him  and  bursted,  looked  beautiful.  He  did  not  move,  while  the  man 
that  he  was  dictating  to,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  letter,  was  fright- 
ened out  of  his  senses.  The  farce  was  a  visit  to  London  &  Paris  which 
did  not  please  me  as  much  as  Charles  XII.  Wednesday  I  found  Mr 
Dwight  after  having  looked  for  so  long  and  having  gone  to  his  room 
the  day  before  6  times,  but  in  vain.  He  persuaded  Johnston,  the  boy 
that  was  boarding  at  Adelphi  Hotel  with  us,  to  go  with  us  up  the  I^orth 
river.  I  had  intended  going  Wednesday,  but  as  Mr  Dwight  had  not 
given  Charles  any  money  but  had  given  him  a  letter  to  Mr  H  Dwight, 
(in  'New  York)  to  give  him  some  and  as  we  could  not  see  him  until 
Wednesday  after  the  boats  had  started,  we  were  forced  to  stay  another 
day  in  jNTew  York,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  until  Thursday.  A  boat 
started  from  New  York  at  five  oclock  in  the  evening  but  we  wished  to 
go  up  the  Hudson  in  the  day  so  we  determined  to  wait  until  next  day 
and  take  the  seven  oclock  boat.  This  day  we  went  over  to  Brooklyne 
which  is  a  small  town  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  from  New  York, 
where  we  saw,  in  the  Navy  Yard  2  seventy  fours  and  two  frigates  but 
they  were  not  rigged  and  they  were  building  two  vessels,  that  they  called 
frigates  but  which  had  about  65  port  holes,  each,  and  I  should  think 
would  carry  at  least  74  guns  if  not  more.  After  examining  through  it 
I  returned  to  New  York.  Our  friend  Mrs  Yandervoort  was  in  very 
good  health,  and  was  very  glad  to  see  me  indeed,  after  sitting  with  her 
a  while  I  returned  to  the  Hotel  got  supper  and  went  to  the  Bowery 
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theatre.  The  play  that  was  acted  was  the  Gambler's  fate,  and  the  farce 
was  the  Forty  thieves,  which  were  quite  amusing,  but  the  Gambler's  fate 
was  very  affecting,  it  represented  a  man  that  was  a  gambler,  that  lost 
all  his  fortune,  and  then  committed  murder  to  get  money  and  reduced 
his  poor  wife  to  poverty,  and  his  children  to  beggary,  and  he  was  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  his  wifes  father,  whose  curses  he  received  in  his 
dicing  moments.  His  only  son  that  had  been  living  with  his  uncle  and 
had  inherited  his  property  and  had  become  very  rich  went  to  the  cavern 
of  this  miserable  man  (his  father)  formerly  a  man  of  wealth  now  a 
beggar  and  an  outcast,  to  give  him  some  money  and  to  place  him  and 
his  mother  in  comfortable  circumstances.  When  he  entered  the  dreary 
cavern,  all  were  out  except  his  little  sister,  whom  he  told  that  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  mentioned  to  her  his  intentions.  She  went 
out  then  and  told  her  father  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  house  that 
had  so  much  money,  as  soon  as  he  heard  this  he  crept  in  and  murdered 
his  own  son  just  to  get  his  money,  just  when  he  had  struck  the  fatal  blow 
in  came  his  wife  and  recognized  her  son  swimming  in  his  own  blood 
and  what  a  scene  there  was.  Such  are  the  consequences  of  gambling. 
'Next  morning  we  started  for  West  Point.  After  we  had  gone  a  little 
ways  it  began  again  to  rain,  we  arrived  about  12  oclock.  The  steam 
boat  that  we  were  in  had  not  any  upper  deck  and  it  rained  so  hard  that 
we  were  kept  in  the  cabin,  and  all  I  could  see  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Hudson  river  was  through  a  little  window  in  the  cabin  about  6  inches 
square.  The  banks  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  rugged  and  steep  and  com- 
posed of  solid  rock,  but  as  we  approached  nearer  West  Point  it  looked 
much  handsomer,  you  could  see  small  mountains  rising  up  and  gently 
waving,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  And  here  and  there  fog  would 
be  rising  from  their  sides  and  it  looked  just  like  smoke  from  a  furnace. 
As  soon  as  we  landed  we  went  to  a  boarding  house  where  we  took  up  our 
quarters  and  in  the  afternoon  we  went  to  see  Charles  brother.  They 
are  very  strict  at  this  academy.  There  are  three  monuments,  here,  one 
in  honor  of  a  Pole  who  came  over  here  and  was  an  officer  in  our  army 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  stationed  here,  and  was  quite  a  brave 
officer,  and  after  our  war  was  over  he  returned  to  his  country  and  fell 
fighting  bravely  for  it.  The  other  two  were  erected  to  cadets  who  died 
here.  There  is  but  one  tavern  here  which  is  not  a  very  good  one,  but  is 
very  expensive.  West  Point  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  place,  on  a  little 
plain  just  above  the  river,  any  one  just  going  up  or  down  the  river, 
would  not  think  that  such  a  beautiful  spot  was  to  bo  found  hero  among 
the  mountains.  We  spent  our  time  in  walking  about  and  seeing  what 
was  to  be  seen  when  the  rain  would  permit  us.  The  weather  has  been 
quite  bad  ever  since  we  started  from  home,  but  Saturday  was  pretty 
good,  and  we  went  up  to  fort  Putnam  which  is  fast  falling  to  ruins,  it 
is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  rook  and  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  valley. 
I  saw  the  cave  in  which  Andre  was  confined.     Some  of  the  old  maga- 
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zines  are  still  standing,  but  most  of  them  have  caved  in.  The  well 
that  supplied  the  fort  with  water  has  not  quite  filled  up  yet.  This  fort 
commanded  the  plains  and  the  river.  The  chain  that  was  stretched 
across  it  during  war  is  kept  here  now  but  we  were  not  able  to  see  it.  In 
my  next  letter  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  our  visit  to  Albany,  Catskill 
&  and  my  return  home.  Give  my  love  to  Mother  and  all  the  children  and 
may  I  ever  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  son  -r^  ^    ^ 

E  Ruffin 


New  Haven  Gymnasium.  April  24th  1829 
Dear  Mother 

Just  after  I  arrived  here  1  received  fathers  letter  dated  the  4th  inst., 
but  before  answering  that  I  shall  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  my  trip 
from  West  point  to  Albany  &  Catskill  and  then  my  return  home.     In 
my  last  letter  I  had  got  as  far  as  West  point,  from  which  place,  we  all 
three  started  about  11  oclock  of  Saturday  night  the  11th,  and  arrived 
in  Albany  next  morning  about  seven.     The  moon  was  so  bright  that  we 
could  see  almost  as  well  as  we  could  at  sundown.     The  scenery  was  very 
beautiful,  and  everything  that  I  could  not  see  then  I  saw  as  I  came 
down  as  it  was  in  the  day.     The  best  boats  in  the  world  run  on  the 
Hudson  river,  and  some  of  them  are  as  well  furnished  as  any  room  I 
ever  was  in,  during  my  life.     We  went  from  West  Point  to  Albany  in 
the  celebrated  steam  boat  J^orth  America,  which  runs  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  as  some  say,  seventeen,  but  I  do  not  believe 
this  last.     As  soon  as  we  had  got  our  breakfast  we  took  a  long  walk 
over  the  city  and  I  never  did  in  all  my  life  see  such  a  place  for  mud, 
dogs,  cows  and  I  may  say  hogs,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  were  as 
many  of  these  last  as  I  saw  in  Brooklyn.     Albany  contains  a  good  many 
fine  buildings,  such  as  the  state  house,  court  house  &  churches,  but  then 
I  do  not  think  it  is  as  handsome  a  town  as  Richmond.     Perhaps  the 
late  rains  may  be  the  cause  of  the  streets  being  so  filthy  and  muddy,  but 
that  would  not  be  any  reason  why  they  should  allow  so  many  hogs,  dogs, 
and  cows  to  be  strolling  about  the  streets.     In  some  of  the  back  streets 
there  were  hog  holes,  just  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  our  public  roads, 
and  so  deep  that  I  would  be  afraid  to  drive  a  gig  over  them  and  allow 
one  of  the  wheels  to  go  into  them,  for  fear  of  upsetting.     You  or  father 
may  think  that  I  have  spoken  too  badly  of  Albany  and  have  ran  it  down 
too  much,  but  I  bet,  that  if  either  of  you  had  been  there  with  me  you 
would  not  have  thought  so.  Monday  morning  about  ten  oclock,  we  set 
out  to  return  down  the  river,  after  being  very  tired  of  Albany.     John- 
ston and  myself  stopped  at  Catskill,  but  we  could  not  persuade  Charles 
Cocke  to  stop  with  us,  but  he  said  he  would  go  on  to  West  point  and 
wait  for  us  there  and  then  we  all  three  would  go  on  together.     We 
arrived  at  Catskill  about  12  oclock.     This  is  a  very  fine  little  village 
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situated  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  river  but  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  landing  place.  That  evening  as  we  were  not  able  to  go 
up  the  mountain  until  next  morning,  we  spent  in  walking  about,  and 
reading  as  nothing  is  to  be  seen  there  but  the  mountain,  there  being 
only  one  street,  worth  speaking  of.  l!^ext  morning  at  6  oclock  we  got 
in  a  wagon  and  went  seven  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  we 
took  our  breakfast  and  then  began  the  ascent  up,  and  having  gone  about 
five  miles,  zig,  zag,  we  reached  the  mountain  house,  which  is  situated  on 
a  little  plain  called  pine  orchard.  There  was  no  body  else  there  except 
ourselves,  and  the  master  of  the  house  who  had  just  gone  up  a  little 
while  before  us  to  make  preparations  to  receive  visitors.  While  we  were 
up  there  we  made  an  attempt  to  go  to  the  falls  which  are  about  a  mile 
from  the  house,  and  having  gone  about  half  way  through  the  snow  we 
were  obliged  to  turn  back  on  account  of  its  depth.  I  should  think  that 
the  snow  on  the  mountain,  on  an  average  is  from  2  %  to  3  feet  deep. 
We  also  attempted  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  were  not  able. 
We  had  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  Hudson  looked 
beautiful  winding  around  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  as  it  seemed,  but  in 
reality  is  seven  miles  off.  After  having  feasted  ourselves  with  this  view, 
and  not  being  able  to  go  scarcely  any  where  from  the  house  except  down 
the  road  we  came  up,  we  soon  got  tired  and  returned  to  Catskill  got  in 
the  boat  and  went  to  West  Point  where  we  stayed  two  days  and  then 
returned  to  J^ew  York.  In  N.  Y.  we  went  to  the  panorama  of  Geneva 
which  is  a  large  picture  representing  Geneva  and  the  lake.  Mr  Dwight 
went  also  to  see  it  and  says  that  it  is  a  very  good  one.  We  also  went 
to  see  the  Canadian  Giant,  who  is  a  monstrous  man  weighing  619 
pounds.  He  is  not  so  very  tall  but  is  very  large  and  strong.  We  started 
from  ]Sr.  York  Saturday  evening  at  4  oclock  and  got  here  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  worst  of  it  during  all  my  trip,  was  that  every  where,  they 
charged  me  whole  price,  and  as  the  north  river  is  just  open,  and  the 
boats  have  just  begun  to  run,  the  passage  is  pretty  high.  Going  up 
the  mountain  at  Catskill,  it  cost  Johnson  and  myself  three  dollars  each. 
I  was  oblige  to  return  the  same  way  I  went  or  else  it  would  have  cost 
twice  as  much  as  it  did,  and  after  all  it  cost  $35.  instead  of  30.  Mr 
Dwight  said  when  I  started  that  he  did  not  think  that  I  could  go  for 
$30.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  answering  fathers  letter,  if  I  have  enough 
room.  I  shall  attempt  to  write  regularly  every  other  Saturday  evening. 
As  to  our  library  the  boys  put  in  just  as  many  books  as  they  choose, 
but  all  are  bound  to  put  in  one  and  are  expected  to  put  in  more.  I  have 
already  put  in  one  volume,  which  Mr  Dwight  got  for  me.  I  am  glad 
that  the  health  of  your  family  has  been  so  good  and  hope  that  in  a  few 
years  it  will  be  as  much  better  than  it  is  now,  as  it  now  is  better  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  I  have  never  seen  in  the  papers  any  account  of 
the  voyage  of  the  James  Cropper,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  see  it.  I 
never  heard  any  thing  about  it  before  you  mentioned  it  in  your  letter. 
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and  since  that  I  have  been  looking  over  all  the  papers  of  our  Library 
new  &  old,  but  in  vain.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  say  some- 
thing of  it  in  your  next  letter,  but  do  not  do  it,  unless  you  feel  like  it. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  here  I  have  been  doing  little  or  nothing.  The 
boys  go  fishing  very  often,  but  never  catch  anything.  I  am  expecting 
Mr  Campbell  on  every  day,  and  I  go  down  to  the  steam  boat  every 
evening,  thinking  he  is  there.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  write 
to  me  if  you  find  time,  but  I  suspect  you  have  very  little  time  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Give  my  love  to  father,  Uncle,  Sister  &  all  the  chil- 
dren. Tell  mammy  how  d'  ye.  Tell  Sister  &  brother  my  next  letter 
will  be  to  them.     And  may  I  ever  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  son  _,  _    „ 

E  Ruffin 


I^ew  Haven  May  1st  1829. 
Dear  Sister 

To  morrow  is  my  regular  day  for  writing,  but  as  I  am  at  leisure,  I 
will  begin,  although  I  have  not  received  the  letter  which  I  expected  this 
morning.  Mr  Campbell  arrived  here  last  monday  evening  and  intends 
remaining  until  next  monday.  He  has  settled  with  Mr  Dwight  for  me 
and  my  bill  is  very  large.  I  should  think  that  if  you  include  the  ex- 
pense of  fathers  coming  here  to  bring  me  &  then  going  back  and  also 
include  books,  clothes,  board  and  every  thing  else,  it  has  cost  father 
upwards  of  five  hundred  dollars  just  for  sending  me  to  school  one  year. 
I  think  that  that  is  too  much,  a  great  deal  too  much.  Mr  Campbell  is 
staying  at  a  hotel  up  town,  and  keeps  Alexander  with  him,  and  I  go  up  to 
see  him  every  day,  and  he  has  made  me  dine  with  him  two  or  three 
times.  Since  he  has  been  here,  we  three  have  walked  to  a  paper  and  gun 
manufactory,  which  are  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  town,  but  we 
stayed  at  them  such  a  short  time  that  we  could  not  see  much.  At  the 
paper  manufactory  they  took  rags  and  ground  them  up  very  fine  indeed, 
and  then  they  stirred  up  the  water  and  the  fine  particles  of  rags,  and 
took  a  frame  just  about  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  dipped  it  in 
and  when  the  water  had  dripped  from  it  or  rather  passed  out  of  it, 
there  a  sheet  of  paper  was  left.  At  the  gun  manufactury  they  were 
doing  little  or  nothing  while  we  were  there.  I  will  now  lay  this  aside 
until  to  morrow  hoping  by  that  time  to  get  a  letter,  so  Grood  bye. 
May  2nd.  I  have  just  received  fathers  letter  dated  the  24th  of  April. 
I  will  always  hereafter  read  over  my  letters  after  writing  them  and  I 
own  that  heretofore,  I  have  been  too  careless  about  it.  You  saw  in  my 
last  letter,  if  you  have  received,  that  Johnson  accompanied  Charles  & 
myself  in  our  travels,  who  is  older  than  either  of  us,  I  should  think 
about  seventeen  years  of  age.  During  our  trip  I  conversed  with  some 
people  on  board  of  the  boats  but  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  they  were 
intelligent  or  not.     I  can  not  say  that  I  formed   any  acquaintances, 
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except  at  West  Point  and  then  I  got  acquainted  with  a  good  many 
cadets  from  our  state,  and  some  from  other  states.  No  mishaps  have 
befallen  me  on  my  trip  except  that  I  was  cheated  pretty  often.  I  hope 
that  Aunt  Julia's  school  may  flourish  and  that  she  may  be  able  to  sup- 
port herself  by  it.  That  shows  of  how  much  importance  a  good  educa- 
tion is.  I  should  like  to  go  to  General  Cockes  Gymnasium,  which,  if  it 
is  a  good  one,  I  hope  father  will  send  me  to  as  this  is  so  expensive  and 
so  far  from  home.  Father  was  mistaken  in  thinking  his  letter  would 
arrive  here  before  Mr  Campbell,  he  was  here  nearly  a  week,  before  I 
got  his  letter.  I  spoke  to  Mr  Dwight  about  my  beginning  Spanish,  he 
said  that  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr  Campbell  about  that, 
and  that  he  would  speak  with  me  to  morrow.  Mr  C.  told  me  that  Mr  D. 
told  him  that  if  I  studied  Spanish  I  would  have  to  leave  off  some  of  my 
other  studies  for  the  present.  Ask  father  which  he  thinks  I  had  better 
leave  off.  I  think  Latin  would  be  most  convenient  as  they  are  now 
reading  Virgil  which  I  have  read  before.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is 
better  than  leaving  off  Greek  french,  or  Arithmetic?  I  shall  resume 
my  Geometry.  In  my  last  letter  I  gave  an  account  of  travels,  I  must 
again  tell  you,  to  remember,  that  when  I  begin  my  letters  Dear  father 
or  Dear  Mother  or  dear  Sister,  I  do  not  intend  them  for  either  of  you 
particularly  but  as  much  for  the  one  as  for  the  other,  unless  you  keep 
this  in  mind  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  understand  them.  I  am  quite 
well  and  hope  your  health  is  also  good.  Our  school  begins  day  after 
to  morrow.     In  my  next  letter  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  my  studies. 

My  love  to  all 
"^  E  Ruffin 

New  Haven.     May  the  10th.  1829 
My  Dear  Father 

Mr  Campbell  is  going  away  on  monday  and  I  can  not  miss  this 
favorable  opportunity  of  letting  you  hear  from  me.  He  has  been  to 
Boston  from  whence  he  has  just  arrived.  I  have  just  commenced 
Spanish,  and  I  have  taken  only  three  lessons,  which  wore  very  easy, 
but  I  can  not  yet  judge  whether  I  will  like  it  or  not,  however  I  think 
I  will.  I  have  six  recitations  a  week  in  Spanish,  five  in  Latin,  five  in 
Greek,  &  two  in  French.  In  consequence  of  my  taking  u])  Spanish  1  was 
obliged  to  drop  Algebra.  We  did  not  study  last  monthly,  Mr  Dwight 
allowed  us  to  go  to  the  Junior  exhibition  of  Yale  college.  Only  seven 
new  scholars  have  come  this  term.  I  am  reading  the  first  oration  of 
Cicero  against  Cataline.  Cicero  is  very  easy  to  me  and  I  get  my  lessons 
very  quick.  I  am  now  writing  this  letter  after  getting  my  Latin  lesson. 
My  last  letter  I  wrote  to  you,  I  jnit  in  the  letter  box,  and  at  least  four 
days  after,  I  saw  it  lying  on  the  table  in  Mr  Dwights  parlour.  There 
are  only  two  boys  in  the  Spanish  Class,  besides  myself.  ^Ir  Pizznro 
says,  that  he  thinks  that  by  next  vacation  we  will  be  able  to  translate 
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Spanish  into  Englisli  and  Englisli  into  Spanish  very  well.  Mr  Dwight 
persuaded  me  very  hard  not  to  take  up  Spanish,  he  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  learn  that  language  and  French  together,  And  after  he 
saw  that  I  would  study  it,  he  persuaded  me  to  leave  off  Latin  and 
Algebra.  He  said  that  I  could  not  learn  any  thing  if  I  had  too  many 
studies,  at  the  same  time,  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  that  four 
studies  were  too  many.  I  would  have  preferred  to  have  left  off  Latin 
instead  of  Algebra  if  I  could,  but  I  could  not,  because  now  I  recite 
Spanish  just  on  those  hours  that  I  use  to  recite  Algebra.  Mr  Dwight 
has  at  last  got  back  from  ^ew  York.  He  has  been  there  to  publish  a 
book  about  his  travels  in  Europe.  It  is  generally  thought  that  it  will 
be  a  very  good  one.  How  would  like  a  copy  after  it  is  out  ?  Mr  Camp- 
bell says  that  he  is  going  to  stop  in  Philadelphia,  but  that  he  will  send 
this  letter  on.  He  has  just  come  down  and  is  going  off  now  to  the 
boat,  so  I  must  stop.     My  love  to  all,  and  may  I  ever  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  son 

E  Ruffin 

ISr.  B.    The  latter  part  of  this  was  written  on  the  morning  of  the  11th. 

]^ew  Haven.  May  the  26th,  1829 
My  Dear  Father 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  this  morning.  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  going  to  send  me  to  the  school  at  Monticello,  but  I 
shall  not  be  too  sure  of  it  yet  a  while  for  fear  of  being  disappointed, 
what  is  the  annual  charge  for  boys,  and  what  is  the  number  of  scholars 
that  are  engaged?  Do  you  know  of  any  boys  that  are  going  there  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  ?  I  mentioned  in  my  letter,  sent  by  Mr  Campbell, 
that  I  have  commenced  Spanish.  I  have  six  recitations  a  week  and  I 
think  that  it  is  very  easy,  much  more  so  than  French.  I  am  now 
writing  the  exercises,  which  I  will  preserve,  as  they  may  hereafter  be 
of  use  to  Sister  Agnes,  if  she  should  ever  study  Spanish,  &  have  an 
indifferent  teacher.  I  mean  she  could  correct  her  exercises  by  mine, 
as  mine  are  already  corrected  by  Mr  Pizarro,  who  is  a  very  good 
instructor  of  the  Spanish  language.  The  reason  that  I  like  Spanish 
better  than  French  is  because  the  pronunciation  is  much  easier.  Every 
letter  is  always  pronounced,  and  always  has  the  same  sound  except  in  a 
very  few  instances.  Since  I  have  been  here  I  do  not  think  I  have  learnt 
much  French.  We  have  not  been  reading  any  thing  but  Telemarque  and 
we  get  so  much  of  that  we  can  just  get  through  translating  in  an  hour,  and 
we  have  scarcely  ever  a  chance  of  pronouncing  the  French,  and  we  recite 
only  twice  a  week.  Mr  Coulomb  says  that  Mr  Dwight  has  sent  to  l^ew 
York  for  Racine  and  as  soon  as  it  comes,  our  class  will  read  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  well  I  could  read  a  page  of  verse  in  Moliere.  I  do  not  think, 
very  well.    I  read  Telemarque  very  easily,  and  I  scarcely  ever  look  at  my 
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lessons  till  I  go  up  to  recite,  and  I  have  never  got  under  five  in  f  rench  since 
I  have  been  here,  and  indeed  I  have  never  got  under  5  in  any  thing  except 
once,  when  I  first  came  here,  and  that  was  in  the  Greek  Grammar.  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  Algebra,  to  study  Spanish  which  I  told  Mr  Camp- 
bell of,  but  he  said  that  he  thought  I  made  a  very  good  change.  I  spoke 
to  Mr  Dwight  and  Mr  French  both  about  my  learning  Geometry  and 
they  said  that  they  would  see  about  it.  I  again  mentioned  it  to  Mr 
Dwight  and  he  said  that  you  had  particularly  spoken  to  him  about  my 
studying  mathematics,  and  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  new  arrange- 
ment. I  recite  Cicero  five  times  a  week.  In  Greek  our  class,  which 
began  the  Greek  Grammar  last  September,  gets  the  same  lessons  that 
the  first  class  formerly  got  when  they  were  in  that  part  of  the  Greek 
Reader,  that,  we  are  now  studying;  and  most  of  them  have  been  studying 
Greek  two  or  three  years.  I  have  not  attended  to  writing  french,  but 
an  exercise  now  and  they,  and  as  to  speaking  it  I  can  say  a  few  things. 
I  sit  now,  just  by  Mr  Coulomb  at  table  and  I  have  an  excellent  chance 
to  learn.  I  received  General  Cockes  letter  and  will  answer  it  tomorrow, 
it  being  Saturday.  I  am  glad  you  have  subscribed  for  that  paper  which 
you  mentioned  in  your  letter.  The  weather  has  been  very  warm  and 
fine  ever  since  Mr  Campbell  left  us.  It  has  been  so  warm  that  we  all 
have  on  our  summer  clothes,  and  have  been  begging  Mr  Dwight  very 
hard  to  let  us  go  bathing.  To  day  it  is  exceedingly  warm.  Mr  Cou- 
lomb told  me  that  at  twelve  oclock,  the  thermometer,  in  the  north  room 
of  his  house,  was  up  to  76  degrees.  Mr  Campbell,  when  he  was  here, 
got  three  pair  of  pantaloons,  two  jackets,  and  two  waistcoats  for  me, 
thinking  it  was  best  for  him  to  get  them,  and  then  I  would  not  have  any 
more  clothes  to  get  oif  Mr  Dwight.  He  also  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want 
some  pocket  money,  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  want  but  very  little  and 
told  him  that  one  dollar  would  do,  but  he  gave  me  ten  saying  that  I 
might  want  more  clothes  and  that  I  might  pay  for  them,  and  as  soon  as 
he  went  away  I  went  and  gave  nine  to  Mr  Dwight  and  told  him  to  take 
the  value  of  it  off  my  bill  for  this  term.  You  asked  me  in  your  letter 
What  did  I  wish  to  be,  I  declare  I  do  not  know  what  would  suit  me  best, 
so  I  leave  it  entirely  to  your  judgment.  I  think  that  I  would  like  to  be 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Virginia  very  well,  if  I  can  ever  be 
able  to  get  sense  enough.  As  this  is  the  first  year  that  I  have  ever  been 
to  such  a  school  as  this,  my  expenses  have  been  much  greater  than  they 
would  have  been,  if  I  had  been  experienced  in  the  matter.  I  should 
think  that  it  would  better  if  Mr  Dwight  would  have  some  sort  of  a 
uniform,  for  the  boys  if  they  have  not  as  good  clothes  as  the  rest  are 
never  satisfied  and  are  always  laughed  at.  The  reports  have  only  been 
read  off  once  this  term  and  my  marks  then  were  as  follows:  Latin  6, 
Greek  6,  French  5V1»,  Spanish  5.  Mr  Dwight  says  he  is  going  to  mark 
us  in  Spelling.  We  have  not  attended  any  to  writing  this  term  as  yet. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  new  writing  master,  he  is  coming  next  Monday, 
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his  name  is  Ely  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  best  writing  master  in  the 

United  States.    Mr  Dwights  book  has  come  out.    After  I  returned  from 

travelling  in  vacation,  it  was  then  too  late  to  attempt  to  overtake  the 

other  class,  so  I  did  nothing  but  study  the  Greek  Grammar,  with  which 

I  was  but  little  acquainted,   and  after  Mr   Campbell  came  I  did  not 

study  any,  as  I  was  with  him  the  greater  part  of  my  time.    I  hope  you 

will  have  a  plenty  of  ripe  apricots  as  you  mentioned  you  had  a  plenty 

of  green  ones.     I  had  intended  writing  some  french  in  this  letter  but  I 

entirely  forgot  it  until  just  this  moment.     I  will  certainly  do  it  next 

time.    Give  my  love  to  Mother,  Uncle  George  and  all  the  children.    My 

next  letter  will  be  to  Mother.    Farewell  my  dear  father. 

Your  affectionate  son,  -r^  -r.   ^ 

Jbi  Kumn 


I^ew  Haven.  June  10th  1829. 
My  Dear  Mother 

I  have  been  expecting  a  letter  from  some  of  you  for  the  last  week  but 
I  have  not  received  one,  and  thinking  that  it  has  been  misplaced  in  some 
way  I  shall  not  wait  any  longer,  but  write  this  afternoon.  There  is 
nothing  new,  we  go  over  the  same  old  track  every  day.  I  suppose  by 
this  time  Mr  Campbell  has  got  back.  I  am  quite  well,  &  I  hope  you  all 
are  also.  We  have  not  a  great  many  new  scholars  this  term.  We  get 
up  now  at  five  oclock,  study  one  hour,  and  exercise  Gymnasticks  before 
breakfast.    My  reports  for  the  last  three  weeks  are  as  follows : 

Sat.  June  6  Sat.  May  Sat.  May 

Latin 5%  6  6 

Greek  ....   6  6  6 

French  ....  6  6  6 

Spanish  ...  6  5  6 

Spelling  ...  3  6  5 

I  am  ashamed  of  the  3  that  I  got  in  spelling,  but  I  must  tell  you  my 
bad  marks  as  well  as  my  good  ones.  I  only  missed  three  words  during 
the  week  but  every  word  that  you  miss  subtracts  one  from  6.  Mr 
Dwight  just  began  to  mark  in  Spelling  this  term.  I  have  not  yet 
begun  to  translate  any  in  Spanish,  I  am  only  studying  the  Grammar 
and  writing  the  exercises,  which  I  find  very  easy.  I  like  Greek  very 
much.  The  first  class  has  just  finished  the  Greek  Reader,  and  going  to 
commence  the  Greek  testament  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  read  it  with 
them,  I  will  not  however  give  up  the  Greek  Reader,  but  will  try  to 
keep  on  with  both  classes.  I  will  ask  Mr  Dwight  to  let  me  leave  off 
French  for  this  term.  I  have  only  two  recitations  a  week  and  am  learn- 
ing nothing  &  am  very  backward  in  Greek  and  I  think  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  study  as  much  Greek  as  I  possibly  could  this  term, 
and  then  next  term  while  I  remain  here  take  up  French  and  mathe- 
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maticks.  I  see  now  that  I  can  not  study  too  many  different  things  at  a 
time,  for  I  am  continually  mixing  up  French  and  Spanish.  Jones  that 
is  here  from  Hampton  Va.  will  go,  I  reckon,  to  the  school  at  Monticello, 
I  saw  the  advertisement  of  another  Gymnasium  that  was  going  to  be 
set  up  in  Richmond,  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  worth  much.  We 
have  very  little  time  for  writing  letters,  as  we  have  to  go  walking  every 
Wednesday  &  Saturday  afternoon,  Wednesday  afternoon  after  speaking.  I 
heard,  some  time  ago,  that  Mr  Dwight  was  going  to  have  an  examina- 
tion in  September,  but  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  of  it  lately.  I  have 
now  been  away  from  home  more  than  nine  months  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  six.  I  do  not  want  to  come  home  now  near  as  much  as  I  did 
soon  after  my  father  left  me,  but  still  I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  see 
you  all.  Give  my  love  to  Uncle  George  and  all  the  family.  Tell  mammy 
how  d'ye,  My  next  letter  will  be  to  Sister  Agnes  and  brother.  Farewell 
my  dear  Mother,  and  may  I  ever  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  son 

Ji,  Ruinn 

My  dear  Father.  I  ended  my  letter  to  Mother  in  order  to  write  you 
a  French  letter,  but  I  have  been  puzzling  my  head  for  an  hour  and  have 
at  last  to  give  it  up  unless  I  wish  to  miss  my  next  Greek  lesson.  I  think 
that  I  improve  in  speaking  french  a  little.  Mr  Dwight  hears  us  vocabu- 
lary at  the  table  every  day  and  gives  us  english  phrases  to  translate  to 
French  and  french  to  translate  to  English.  I  wish  in  your  next  letter 
you  would  answer  the  questions  I  asked  you  in  my  last  concerning  the 

school  at  Monticello.    Farewell.  t-,  -o 

Jii.  XV.. 
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Southern  Editorials  on  Secession.     Compiled  by  Dwight  Lowell  Dumond. 
(New  York:  The  Century  Company.     1931.     Pp.  xxxiii,  529.     $4.00.) 

The   Secession    Movement,    1860-1861.     By   Dwight    Lowell    Dumond.     (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     1931.     Pp.  vi,  294.     $2.50.) 

Southern  Editorials  on  Secession,  the  first  volume  to  be  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion from  the  income  of  the  Albert  J.  Beveridge  Memorial  Fund, 
contains  183  editorials  v^hich  ran  from  January  6,  1860,  to  May 
9,  1861.  All  but  four,  which  are  from  one  paper  in  St.  Louis, 
are  taken  from  nev^spapers  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  are  not  represented. 
The  reason  for  these  geographical  gaps  doubtless  is  that  the 
editor  sought  representative  opinions  of  groups  rather  than  of 
localities.  Nevertheless,  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
selections  is  suggestive  of  the  sectional  weight  of  discussion :  99 
editorials  come  from  the  cotton  states ;  56  from  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee ;  while  28  are  taken  from  Kentucky  and 
Missouri.  The  New  Orleans  papers  are  most  fully  represented, 
since  66  editorials,  more  than  one-third  of  the  total,  are  taken 
from  the  five  journals  of  the  Crescent  City. 

These  editorials  disclose  a  variety  of  opinion  that  must  aston- 
ish those  readers  who  come  upon  them  for  the  first  time.  They 
range  from  those  of  such  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  seces- 
sion as  the  Charleston  Mercury  to  those  of  unconditional  Union- 
ists like  the  Louisville  Courier.  Incidentally,  they  prove  that 
the  Mercury  was  far  from  being  representative  of  general  south- 
ern opinion.  They  show  that  the  South  throughout  most  of  1860 
was  divided  into  groups  which  disagreed  upon  almost  everything 
— even  upon  the  practical  value  of  the  protection  of  slave  prop- 
erty in  the  territories.  In  fact,  distrust  and  fear  of  the  designs 
of  the  "Black  Republicans"  was  the  only  thing  common  to  them 
all.  But  not  even  after  the  free  states  had  elected  the  anti- 
southern  candidate  could  the  southern  men  agree  upon  a  plan  of 
action.  Soon,  however,  the  march  of  events  forced  one  group 
after  another  into  line  with  the  state  rights  extremists.  The 
secession  of  South  Carolina,  the  failure  of  the  compromise  meas- 
ures in  Congress,  and  the  hostile  and  threatening  attitude  of  the 
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Republican  press  and  Republican  leaders  turned  more  and  more 
conservatives  to  secession.  In  the  border  states  the  pre-inaugu- 
ration  speeches  of  Lincoln,  especially  his  speech  at  Indianapolis, 
made  a  bad  impression ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of 
the  editors  v^ho  in  the  end  supported  secession  professed  to  see 
nothing  alarming  in  his  inaugural  address.  It  v^as,  of  course, 
the  call  for  troops  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  that  forced 
a  choice  betv^een  the  hated  Black  Republicans  and  the  lower 
South.  It  is  instructive  to  trace  the  changes  in  attitude  of  such 
conservative  journals  as  The  True  Issue  of  New  Orleans,  the 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Journal,  and  the  Nashville  Banner. 

One  wishes  that  Professor  Dumond  had  found  space  for  a  few 
representative  nev/spapers  of  western  Texas  and  Arkansas, 
where  the  frontier  situation  presented  a  peculiar  problem;  but 
for  the  editor's  purpose  the  selections  are  admirably  chosen. 
The  book  will  be  of  great  value  not  only  to  students,  but  also  to 
those  general  readers  who  have  maintained  an  interest  in  one 
of  the  most  fateful  periods  of  American  history. 

In  The  Secession  Movement,  1860-1861,  Professor  Dumond  has 
not  only  capitalized  the  material  gathered  for  the  Editorials,  but 
has  also  worked  through  a  far  wider  mass  of  sources — congres- 
sional debates  and  reports,  contemporary  convention  records, 
speeches,  pamphlets,  correspondence,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
secondary  accounts. 

The  first  chapter  is  a  very  clear  analysis  of  the  several  party 
positions  on  the  leading  sectional  controversy,  the  protection  of 
slave  property  in  the  territories,  and  contains  the  best  explana- 
tion known  to  this  reviewer  of  the  reasons  why  the  southern 
Democrats  could  not  accept  the  views  of  Douglas  on  that  subject. 
The  author  next  relates  the  failure  of  the  conservative  elements 
to  accept  the  proposal  of  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  for  a 
general  southern  conference  to  formulate  a  program  or  state- 
ment of  principles,  a  failure  that  was  to  strengthen  their  oppo- 
nents, the  separate  state  actionists.  Three  chapters  are  given  to 
the  conflicts  between  the  Douglas  and  anti-Douglas  Democrats 
through  the  Charleston,  Baltimore,  and  Richmond  conventions. 
The  detailed  story  of  the  ruthless  parliamentary  tactics  of  the 
Douglas  delegates  in  applying  the  unit  rule  and  in  finally  count- 
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ing  the  bolting-  delegates  for  Douglas  in  order  to  give  him  a 
fictitious  two-thirds  vote  is  not  only  a  distinct  contribution  to 
political  history,  but  does  much  to  explain  the  growing  belief  of 
southern  Democrats  that  the  gulf  between  the  sections  was  too 
wide  to  be  bridged.     Although  the  Constitutional  Unionists  as 
well  as  the  southern  Douglas  men  are  generally  represented  as 
anti-secessionists  because  they  denounced  the  Breckinridge  men 
as  secessionists,  Dumond  shows  that  they  were  never  uncon- 
ditional Unionists,  but  were  as  determined  as  the  Breckinridge 
followers  to  resist  any  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  explains  the 
group  attitudes  toward  secession.    One  group  was  the  ''immedi- 
ate separate  state  actionists"  who  believed  that  the  issue  was 
already  made  up  and  who  now  opposed  a  southern  convention 
because  it  meant  delay,  and  they  thought  delay  was  dangerous. 
The   more   numerous   cooperationists   were  themselves   divided 
into  three  groups:    (1)  those  who  wanted  immediate  secession, 
but  by  united  state  action;  (2)  those  who  wished  to  try  first  for 
compromise,  and  if  that  failed,  to  secede;  and   (3)   those  who 
preferred  to  wait  for  an  "overt  act"  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  Lincoln  administration,  and  if  that  came,  to  secede.    The  last 
two  were  strongest  in  the  border  states,  the  others  strongest  in 
the   lower    South.      The    secession    of    South    Carolina    greatly 
strengthened  the  separate  state  actionists  in  the  other  cotton 
states  and  the  refusal  of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  to  agree  to 
any  essential  compromise  was  decisive.    The  failure  of  compro- 
mise is  laid  squarely  upon  the  Republican  leaders.     Major  An- 
derson's removal  to  Fort  Sumter  and  Buchanan's  effort  to  rein- 
force the  forts  led  to  the  seizure  of  other  forts  and  arsenals  by 
the  state  authorities  and  accelerated  the  secession  of  the  Gulf 
states.    The  final  chapters  describe  the  futile  efforts  of  the  border 
state  leaders  to  prevent  collision  and  to  bring  about  a  "recon- 
struction" and  compromise  through  the  Peace   Conference  at 
Washington.    The  book  ends  somewhat  abruptly  with  Lincoln's 
inauguration.     Another  chapter  on  the  change  of  sentiment  in 
and  the  secession  of  the  border  states  would  have  better  rounded 
out  the  work. 

This  book  is  by  far  the  best  yet  written  on  this  engrossing 
subject.    A  captious  critic  might  object  that  the  author  has  told 
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the  story  solely  "from  the  southern  point  of  view,"  but  it  was 
necessarily  that  point  of  view  which  Professor  Dumond  had  to 
explain.  He  relates  what  southern  men  thought  as  each  stage 
of  the  crisis  arrived  and  what  they  did;  he  nowhere  assumes  to 
pass  judgment  upon  them.  The  thoughtful  reader  is  apt  to 
reflect  that,  given  human  nature  as  it  is  and  the  situation  as  it 
was,  the  result  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise. 

Charles  W.  Ramsdell. 

Austin,  Texas. 


Andrew  Jackson:  The  Border  Captain.     By  Marquis  James.     (Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.     1933.     Pp.  461.     $3.75.) 

Marquis  James  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  1929  by  unanimous 
vote,  with  his  life  of  Sam  Houston,  The  Raven.  In  collecting 
data  for  that  work  James  became  interested  in  the  romantic 
career  of  Andrew  Jackson  and,  finding  material  which  threw 
new  light  on  that  frontier  leader,  determined  to  write  a  biogra- 
phy of  him.  After  years  of  study  of  the  published  sources  and 
all  available  Jackson  manuscripts,  including  a  large  collection 
recently  unearthed  and  not  hitherto  used,  and  after  following 
the  trail  of  Jackson  wherever  it  led,  James  has  given  us  the  first 
of  a  promised  two-volume  life  of  Jackson.  The  volume  tells  the 
story  of  Jackson's  checkered  career  down  to  1821,  when  he 
retired  from  the  governorship  of  the  territory  of  Florida.  This 
work,  as  did  The  Raven,  is  destined  to  win  favor,  for  it  is  not 
only  the  story  of  a  courageous  and  glamorous  military  hero  and 
border  captain,  who  gripped  public  attention  as  few  American 
leaders  have  done,  but  it  is  also  a  story  of  intense  human  inter- 
est told  in  vivid,  easy-flowing  language. 

The  author  tells  us  that  this  volume  is  based  almost  entirely 
upon  contemporary  sources,  chiefly  manuscripts,  yet  he  shows  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  earlier  biographies  of  the  hero, 
from  the  first  contemporary  one  by  John  Reid  to  the  scholarly 
one  by  the  late  John  Spencer  Bassett.  The  footnotes  and  bibli- 
ography show  also  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  general 
histories  and  special  studies  in  the  related  field.  In  his  attempt 
to  get  at  the  contemporary  Jackson,  however,  James  seems  to 
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rely  entirely  too  much  upon  tradition  as  related  by  people  now 
living.     (See,  for  example,  page  40,  footnote  24.) 

It  is  a  graphic  story  that  James  unfolds.  Andrew  Jackson, 
born  in  the  upcountry,  backwoods  district  of  South  Carolina,  of 
poor  Irish  immigrant  parents,  is  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age. 
As  a  boy  he  serves  in  the  Revolution  and  shows  his  courage  by 
refusing  to  black  the  boots  of  his  captor,  a  British  officer,  and 
receives  in  consequence  a  sabre  cut  on  his  arm.  The  war  over, 
he  studies  law  in  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  where  he  is  known 
as  ''the  most  roaring,  rollicking,  game-cocking,  horse-racing, 
card-playing,  mischievous  fellow"  in  the  community.  He  departs 
for  the  wilderness  of  Tennessee  to  become  Attorney-General, 
Congressman,  Senator,  and  Judge,  and  to  enforce  his  will  and 
decisions  with  his  own  gun.  He  courts  and  marries  Rachel  Don- 
elson,  the  estranged  wife  of  Lewis  Robards,  and  is  forced  to 
fight  many  duels  to  protect  her  name  from  slanderous  gossip. 
Jackson  becomes  a  major  general  in  the  militia  and  deals  out 
crushing  defeats  to  the  Redskins.  He  wins  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  British  at  New  Orleans  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had 
been  signed  and  becomes  a  national  hero.  He  invades  Florida 
and  not  only  defeats  the  Indians,  but  also  forces  Spain  to  cede 
the  territory  to  the  United  States.  All  this  and  more  is  told  in 
such  manner  and  with  such  wealth  of  detail  as  to  hold  the  inter- 
est of  the  reader  from  beginning  to  end,  and  to  cause  him  to  hope 
that  James  will  not  long  delay  the  second  volume  of  the  work. 

The  proper  balance  between  personalities  and  the  general 
history  of  the  times  is  one  of  the  real  problems  in  the  writing  of 
biography.  There  is  danger  that  the  individual  will  be  lost  in 
the  general  story,  or  else  that  he  will  be  isolated  entirely  from 
his  proper  setting.  As  James  says  (p.  429),  "The  spotlight  must 
ever  be  on  the  central  character.  Background  must  remain  back- 
ground, and  by  selection  and  emphasis  be  kept  from  swamping 
the  man  we  are  trying  to  tell  about."  James  himself  fails  to 
understand  the  background  situation  in  Tennessee,  as  disclosed 
in  his  discussion  of  the  political  feud  between  Jackson  and  Sevier, 
for  Sevier,  not  Jackson,  was  the  Colossus  of  the  West  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Again,  James  loses  Jack- 
son entirely  in  the  long  story  he  recounts  of  the  settlement  of 
Tennessee  by  Donelson  and  Robertson. 
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The  life  of  Jackson  bristles  with  controversies,  many  of  which 
James  clarifies  by  his  indefatigable  research,  critical  judgment, 
and  sound  scholarship.  For  instance,  he  goes  at  length  into  the 
controversy  as  to  Jackson's  birthplace  and  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  Jackson  was  born  in  South  Carolina.  In  the  matter  of  the 
Burr  Conspiracy,  James  makes  a  strong  case  for  Jackson's  inno- 
cence. The  delicate  question  of  Jackson's  marriage  is  treated 
with  restraint  and  sympathy. 

The  Jackson  who  emerges  from  The  Border  Captain  is  not 
the  traditional  one — **a  filthy  democrat"  of  the  frontier — but 
rather  an  autocrat  and  an  aristocrat.  This  view  was  first  taken 
by  T.  P.  Abernethy  in  his  From  Frontier  to  Plantation  in  Ten- 
nessee (1932),  but  James  develops  and  emphasizes  this  thesis. 

Not  all  of  James's  conclusions  will  be  accepted.  For  instance, 
the  view  that  William  H.  Crawford  was  an  abler  statesman  than 
Monroe  (p.  293)  needs  further  bolstering.  Again,  the  position 
that  Jackson  could  have  had  the  presidential  nomination  in  181G 
for  the  mere  asking  (p.  359)  is  open  to  question.  The  statement 
that  the  doors  were  askew  and  the  window-shutters  were  sag- 
ging on  the  courthouse  in  Nashville  in  1788  is  hard  to  believe 
when  we  remember  that  Nashville  was  not  settled  until  1780  and 
her  government  not  organized  until  1784.  Some  grave  errors  of 
fact  have  also  found  their  way  into  the  book.  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton attended  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  not  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  as  James  says  (p.  159) .  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  work  is  scholarly  and  authoritative,  amply  docu- 
mented, and  the  judgments  and  conclusions  reached  sound  and 

'=°"^'"""^-  F.  M.  Green. 

Emory  University. 

DiRcoM^-RTNo  North  Carolina.     By  Nellie  Rowe.     (Chapel  Hill:  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.     1933.     Pp.  363.     $1.00.) 

Miss  Rowe  says,  in  her  preface,  that  she  has  written  the  book 
"to  fill  a  need  long  felt  by  teachers  and  librarians  of  the  State  for 
a  book  of  facts  in  story  form  written  for  the  children  of  North 
Carolina  that  they  may  know  their  State  as  it  is."  As  librarian 
of  the  Greensboro  Public  Library,  she  has  helped  many  school 
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children  in  their  reference  work  in  North  Carolina  history,  and 
she  has  embodied  her  experience  in  her  interesting  little  book. 

Since  North  Carolina  history  is  a  part  of  the  course  of  study 
in  the  sixth  grade  of  the  public  schools,  this  book  should  be  very 
helpful  to  teacher  and  pupils  as  a  supplementary  reader.  The 
author  has  gathered  worthwhile  information  in  regard  to  the 
State's  early  history,  geography,  mineral  resources,  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  schools,  writers,  inventors,  art- 
ists, and  musicians.  In  the  hands  of  a  capable  teacher,  the  book 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  aid,  not  only  in  awakening  the  chil- 
dren's interest  in  their  State,  but  in  showing  them  how  to  inves- 
tigate and  learn  for  themselves. 

It  is  written  in  a  way  which  should  be  attractive  to  sixth  grade 
children.  A  group  of  young  people  decide  to  organize  a  club  for 
the  study  of  North  Carolina,  and  they  ask  a  Miss  Nora,  who  seems 
to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  State,  to  be  their  adviser.  Under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  Nora,  the  children  make  notebooks,  visit 
important  places,  and  learn  all  they  can  about  North  Carolina. 

There  are  some  defects  in  the  book,  however.  In  the  chapter 
on  ''The  People  Who  Settled  Our  State"  the  author  speaks  of 
''Indian  tribes  who  were  the  only  inhabitants  at  the  time  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  came  over."  Since  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  never  set 
foot  on  North  Carolina  soil,  this  is  an  unfortunate  error,  espe- 
cially since  the  mistake  has  been  made  so  often  by  careless  his- 
torians. 

The  very  positive  statements  made  by  "Miss  Nora"  in  regard 
to  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  should  certainly  have  been  quali- 
fied by  telling  the  children  that  some  doubts  have  been  raised  by 
historians  in  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  declaration. 

The  bibliography  is  incomplete.  For  instance,  no  mention  is 
made  anywhere  of  the  magazine.  The  North  Carolina  Booklet, 
that  storehouse  of  information  which  was  written,  for  the  most 
part,  in  popular  style  and  which  can  easily  be  understood  by 
young  students. 

In  the  chapter  on  Raleigh  the  author  omits  many  things  which 
are  of  interest.  The  space  devoted  to  the  Capital  City  is  entirely 
too  brief  and  the  bibliography  for  Raleigh  includes  only  one 
book,  omitting  entirely  Sketches  of  the  Early  History  of  Raleigh 
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by  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle;  Early  Times  in  Raleigh  by  Governor 
David  L.  Swain;  A  Guide  Book  of  Raleigh,  issued  in  1923  by 
N.  H.  Covington;  A  History  of  Wake  County  by  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Chamberlain ;  and  numerous  pamphlets  published  by  the  Raleigh 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Miss  Rowe  has  done  the  State,  hov^ever,  a  service  in  adding 
this  helpful  book  to  our  few  juvenile  books  about  North  Carolina. 

Nina  Holland  Covington. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  receives  requests 
for  early  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Manual,  Proceedings 
of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  The  North  Caro- 
lina Booklet,  and  the  North  Carolina  Day  Program.  These  pub- 
lications are  out  of  print.  Anyone  possessing  duplicates  is  re- 
quested to  send  them  to  A.  R.  Newsome,  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  supply  thus 
accumulated  will  be  used  to  serve  the  cause  of  North  Carolina 
history  by  filling  gaps  in  the  collections  of  libraries  and  students. 

Back  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may 
be  secured  from  the  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission  at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume,  or  50  cents 
per  number. 

The  North  Carolina  Poetry  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the 
North  Carolina  Poetry  Society,  made  its  appearance  in  July.  It 
is  a  monthly  magazine  of  poetry,  edited  by  Stewart  Atkins  and 
Dom  Placid,  published  at  Gastonia,  and  issued  at  the  subscrip- 
tion price  of  $1.00  per  year.  The  general  policy  of  the  manage- 
ment is  to  limit  contributions  to  members  of  the  society.  The 
purposes  of  the  magazine  are  "to  foster  the  writing  of  merito- 
rious poetry  in  North  Carolina,  to  cement  the  membership  of  the 
society  with  a  common  interest,  to  bring  what  we  feel  to  be  the 
worthy  work  of  the  society  to  the  attention  of  writers  and  read- 
ers of  good  poetry  in  the  State  and  Nation,"  and  "to  develop  in 
the  reading  public  a  taste  for,  and  a  true  appreciation  of,  meri- 
torious poetry."  The  Review  is  a  creditable  medium  for  the 
publication  of  the  writings  of  North  Carolina  poets.  Struthers 
Burt,  Katherine  Newlin  Burt,  Olive  Dargan,  and  many  other 
well-known  writers  are  contributors  to  the  July  and  August 
issues.    Each  issue  contains  eight  pages. 

The  annual  celebration  at  Moore's  Creek  National  Military 
Park  was  held  on  August  3.  The  chief  address,  "Causes  and 
Effects  of  the  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek,"  was  delivered  by  J.  0. 
Carr  of  Wilmington.     The  battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  on 
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February  27,  1776,  in  which  the  Whigs  defeated  the  Highlanders, 
saved  North  Carolina  from  conquest  and  so  stimulated  the  spirit 
of  independence  that  on  April  12  the  Provincial  Congress  adopt- 
ed unanimously  the  famous  Halifax  Resolution  empowering  the 
delegates  from  North  Carolina  in  the  Continental  Congress  to 
concur  with  the  delegates  from  the  other  colonies  in  declaring 
independence. 

A  marble  bust  of  Churchill  Caldon  Cambreleng  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Historical  Commission  by  Mrs.  Stephen  Cambreleng 
Bragaw  of  Washington,  N.  C,  and  installed  in  the  Hall  of  His- 
tory. Cambreleng  was  born  in  Washington,  N.  C,  in  1786. 
After  moving  to  New  York  City  in  1802,  he  had  a  notable  busi- 
ness and  political  career.  For  eighteen  years  he  was  a  Demo- 
cratic representative  in  Congress,  and  in  1840-41  was  United 
States  minister  to  Russia.  He  died  on  April  30,  1862,  and  was 
buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  George  Lawrence  Andrews  of  Raleigh  is  author  of  a  story, 
"Hearts  and  Powder,''  published  in  the  Sunday  magazine  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  6. 

Miss  Adelaide  L.  Fries  of  Winston-Salem  delivered  the  histor- 
ical address  on  May  21  at  the  exercises  at  Bethabara  in  com- 
memoration of  the  bicentennial  of  the  arrival  in  Greenland  on 
May  20,  1733,  of  Matthew  Stach  and  two  associates,  the  first 
Moravian  missionaries  to  that  island. 

The  George  Reynolds  chapter.  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  of  Leaksville,  unveiled  and  dedicated  a  bronze  tablet 
on  July  4  at  the  site  of  Troublesome  Ironworks  in  Rockingham 
County,  where  Greene  camped  and  Cornwallis  passed  in  the 
Guilford  Court  House  campaign  of  1781,  and  where  President 
Washington  breakfasted  during  his  Southern  tour  in  1791. 

The  fourth  annual  reunion  of  the  Grady-Outlaw  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  was  held  at  Outlaw's  Bridge  High  School, 
Duplin  County,  on  August  25.    Judge  Henry  A.  Grady  of  Clinton 
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presided  at  the  exercises,  and  Rev.  Abner  Outlaw  of  Elizabeth 
City  delivered  an  historical  address  on  the  Grady  and  Outlaw 
families. 

Pageant  of  Heroines  of  the  Confederacy,  by  Mrs.  John  Huske 
Anderson  of  Raleigh,  historian  general  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  has  been  issued  as  a  pamphlet.  The  pageant 
was  presented  at  the  Memphis  General  Convention,  November 
17,  1932.  Miss  Emmeline  Pigott  was  the  North  Carolina  heroine 
in  the  pageant.  Mrs.  Anderson  has  recently  been  designated  as 
State  chairman  of  patriotic  service  for  the  North  Carolina  So- 
ciety, Colonial  Dames  of  America.  In  this  connection  her  chief 
duty  will  be  the  erection  of  historical  markers,  the  making  of 
slides,  etc. 

Prof.  J.  G.  de  R.  Hamilton  of  the  University  taught  history  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  summer  school. 

Prof.  William  E.  Dodd,  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and  for 
several  years  head  of  the  history  department  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  United  States  minister  to  Ger- 
many by  President  Roosevelt. 


The  exercises  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  State 
Capitol  on  July  4,  1833,  were  reenacted  on  July  4,  1933,  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Capitol  Centennial  Commission,  whose 
appointment  by  the  Governor  was  authorized  by  the  1933  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Mr.  Luther  T.  Hartsell,  Jr.,  of  Concord  was 
chairman  of  the  commission  which  arranged  for  the  celebration 
of  the  centennial  of  the  cornerstone  laying.  Upon  invitation,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Masons,  Past  Grand  Master  Francis  D.  Winston 
officiating,  conducted  the  ceremony  of  laying  a  second  corner- 
stone near  the  original  one.  Governor  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus  and 
Dr.  Delia  Dixon  Carroll  delivered  addresses.  Preceding  the  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone  at  the  Capitol,  a  procession  marched  from 
the  Memorial  Auditorium,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  gov- 
ernor's house  in  1833.  A  feature  of  the  parade  not  present  in 
1833  was  a  series  of  automobiles  representing  in  chronological 
order  the  various  towns  in  the  State  in  which  the  General  As- 
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sembly  has  met.     A  large  crowd  viewed  the  parade  and  at- 
tended the  exercises. 

A  group  of  thirty-seven  students  of  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  a  tour  of  the  eastern  United  States,  stopped  at 
Asheville,  King's  Mountain,  Charlotte,  Winston-Salem,  Greens- 
boro, Durham,  and  Raleigh  in  North  Carolina  in  July.  At  each 
place  they  heard  an  address  on  North  Carolina  history. 

The  Department  of  North  Carolina,  American  Legion,  held  its 
annual  convention  in  Wilmington,  August  18-20.  Captain  Thos. 
C.  Daniels  of  New  Bern  was  elected  department  commander,  and 
Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  was  reelected  department  historian  for  the  year 
1933-34. 

Two  historical  markers  commemorating  Revolutionary  soldiers 
were  unveiled  in  Columbus  County  on  August  18.  In  the  morning 
exercises  at  the  unveiling  of  a  marker  to  Shadrach  Wooten  at 
Western  Prong  Baptist  Church,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Brown  of  Chad- 
bourn  read  a  paper  on  the  Wooten  family  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Perry 
Cooper  of  Henderson,  State  Regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  delivered  an 
address.  At  the  afternoon  exercises  in  honor  of  Absalom  Powell 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Waccamaw,  Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall  of  Raleigh 
presented  a  paper  on  the  Powell  family,  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome, 
secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  deliv- 
ered the  address. 

Associate  Justice  George  W.  Connor  of  the  Supreme  Court 
delivered  the  principal  address  in  Fayetteville  on  August  28  at 
the  exercises  attending  the  unveiling  of  a  marker  erected  by  the 
Liberty  Point  Memorial  Association  commemorating  the  Cum- 
berland County  signers  of  a  patriotic  resolution  on  June  20,  1775. 

Grants-in-aid  within  the  historical  field  have  been  awarded 
this  year  by  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  to  Doro- 
thy L.  Mackay  of  Duke  University  and  J.  C.  Russell  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  for  the  furtherance  of  their  research 
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on  the  history  of  the  University  of  Orleans  and  a  bibliography 
of  thirteenth  century  England,  respectively. 

The  Social  Science  Research  Council  has  awarded  a  fellov^ship 
to  Prof.  E.  M.  Coulter  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  v^ho  is  a 
native  of  North  Carolina  and  an  alumnus  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, to  assist  him  in  a  study  of  the  planter  civilization  of  coastal 
Georgia. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  History  has  been  av^arded  posthu- 
mously to  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  for  his  book.  The  Signifi- 
cance of  Sections  in  American  History.  The  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Biography  was  won  by  Allan  Nevins  for  his  Grover  Cleveland. 

The  following  articles  in  periodicals  are  noteworthy  and  of 
special  interest  to  North  Carolinians:  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie, 
"A  Bibliography  of  South  Carolina  Imprints,  1731-1740"  {The 
South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  July)  ; 
S.  A.  Ashe  and  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  "Secession,  Insurrection  of  the 
Negroes  and  Northern  Incendiarism"  {Tyler's  Quarterly,  July)  ; 
Victor  L.  Alb j  erg,  "Jackson's  Influence  on  Internal  Improve- 
ment" {Tennessee  Historical  Magazine,  July,  1932,  printed  June, 
1933) ;  Reginald  C.  McGrane,  "Some  Aspects  of  American  State 
Debts  in  the  Forties"  {The  American  Historical  Review,  July)  ; 
Thomas  P.  Martin,  "The  National  Archives  Building"  {Histori- 
cal Outlook,  April)  ;  Rexford  Newcomb,  "The  Architecture  of 
Old  Kentucky"  {The  Register  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society,  July)  ;  W.  J.  Cash,  "Buck  Duke's  University"  {The 
American  Mercury,  September)  ;  Richard  H.  Shryock,  "The  Na- 
tionalistic Tradition  of  the  Civil  War"  {The  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  July)  ;  John  M.  Gibson,  "Walter  Hines  Page  Has  Been 
Forgiven"  {ibid.)  ;  Erich  W.  Zimmerman,  "Resources  of  the 
South"  {ibid.)  ;  H.  C.  Hubbart,  "  Tro-Southern'  Influences  in  the 
Free  West,  1840-1865"  {Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Revieiv, 
June)  ;  Lola  Love  McCoy,  "Archibald  Henderson"  {The  West- 
minster Magazine,  Summer,  1933). 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  receipt  of  the  following 
books:    Leonidas  Dodson,  Alexander  Spotswood:   Governor  of 
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Colonial  Virginia,  1710-1722  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Press.  1932.  Pp.  x,  323.  $3.00)  ;  Stanley  McCrory  Par- 
gellis,  Lord  Loudoun  in  North  America  (New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1933.  Pp.  vi,  399.  $4.00)  ;  Edward  Needles 
Wright,  Conscientious  Objectors  in  the  Civil  War  (Philadelphia: 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1931.  Pp.  vii,  274)  ;  James 
G.  Randall,  ed.,  The  Diary  of  Orville  Hickman  Browning,  Volume 
n,  1865-1881  (Springfield,  111.:  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 
1933.  Pp.  XXV,  698)  ;  Almon  W.  Lauber,  ed.,  Orderly  Books  of 
The  Fourth  Neio  York  Regiment,  1778-1780;  The  Second  Neiv 
York  Regiment,  1780-1783,  by  Samuel  Tallmadge  and  Others, 
with  Diaries  of  Samuel  Tallmadge,  1780-1782,  and  John  Barr, 
1779-1782  (Albany:  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
1932.  Pp.933). 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE 

Dr.  B.  U.  Ratchford  is  an  instructor  in  economics  in  Duke 
University. 

Dr.  J.  G.  de  R.  Hamilton  is  a  professor  of  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Avery  Craven,  who  wrote  the  introduction  and  submitted 
School-Boy  Letters  of  Edmund  Ruffin,  Jr.,  1828-1829,  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  VOLUME 

Dr.  B.  U.  Ratchford  is  an  instructor  in  economics  in  Duke 
University. 

Dr.  Guion  Griffis  Johnson  is  research  associate  in  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Social  Science  in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome  is  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Histori- 
cal Commission. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Woody  is  an  instructor  in  history  in  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Geza  Schiitz  did  research  v^ork  for  the  Economic  Division 
of  the  Labor  Office  of  the  League  of  Nations,  1926-27,  and  was 
a  librarian  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  1931. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Gilpatrick  is  a  professor  of  history  in  Furman  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  John  Tate  Lanning  is  an  instructor  in  history  in  Duke 
University. 

Mr.  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie  is  in  the  typesetting  machinery 
business,  at  2039  Lewis  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  J.  G.  de  R.  Hamilton  is  a  professor  of  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Avery  Craven,  who  wrote  the  introduction  and  submitted 
School-Boy  Letters  of  Edmund  Ruffin,  Jr.,  1828-1829,  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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Abernethy,  Thomas  P.,  work  men- 
tioned, 236,  335. 

"A  Bibliography  of  South  Carolina 
Imprints,  1731-1740,"  article  men- 
tioned, 342. 

A  Centennial  Historical  Address, 
cited,  26n. 

A  Checklist  of  United  States  Neivs- 
papers  {and  Weeklies  Before  1900) 
in  the  General  Library,  by  Mary 
Wescott  and  Allene  Ramage,  re- 
ceived, 94. 

"A  Checklist  of  United  States  News- 
papers," issued,  91. 

A  Concise  History  of  the  Kehiikee 
Association,  cited,  97n. 

Adams,  John  C,  appointed  fellow, 
244. 

Additions  to  the  History  of  the  Swiss 
Colonization  Projects  in  Carolina, 
Letters  edited  by  Geza  Schiitz,  133- 
141. 

A  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  Surpris- 
ing Work  of  God  in  the  Conversion 
of     Many     Hundred     Souls,     cited 

10172. 

"A  Famous  Boundary  Line  Dispute," 
article  mentioned,   90. 

A  General  History  of  the  Baptist 
Denomination  in  America,  cited, 
227?. 

Agricultural  Wheels,  organizations 
mentioned,  84. 

A  History  of  American  Life,  men- 
tioned, 237. 

A  History  of  Grassy  Creek  Baptist 
Church,  cited,   34n. 

A  History  of  Methodism  in  No7'th 
Carolina,  cited,  957t. 

"A  History  of  the  North  Carolina 
Debt,  17J  2-1900,"  cited,  l7J. 

A  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Baptists  in  Virginia,  cited,  237i, 
95n. 

A  History  of  Wake  County,  mention- 
ed, 337. 

Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal 
Company,  bonds  exchanged,   162. 

Albjerg,  Victor  L.,  wrote  article,  342. 

Alderman,  Edwin  A.,  tablet  in  Me- 
morial Hall,  unveiled  to,  92. 

Alexander,  Evan,  chosen  successor, 
174. 


Alexander  Spotsivood:  Governor  of 
Colonial  Virginia,  1110-1122,  re- 
ceived, 343. 

Alston,  Willis,  elected  to  Congress, 
16871;  reelected,  170. 

American  Council  of  Learned  Socie- 
ties,   awarded    grants-in-aid,    341. 

American  Historical  Association,  di- 
rected publication,  330. 

American  Legion,  held  annual  con- 
vention, 341. 

American  Negro  Folk-Songs,  cited, 
99n. 

American  Population  before  the  Fed- 
eral Census  of  1190,  received,  247. 

American  Tobacco  Company,  sub- 
scribed to  bonds,  266;  suit  against, 
267. 

Americans  called  to  English  bar,  list 
of,  280. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  John  Huske,  desig- 
nated chairman,  340;  prepared 
book,  150;  presented  book,  93; 
wrote  pamphlet,  340. 

Andreic  Jackson:  The  Border  Cap- 
tain, received,   247;    reviewed,   333. 

Andrews,  George  Lawrence,  publish- 
ed story,  339. 

Andrews,  W.  J.,  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, 89. 

Annals  of  Congress,  cited,  18471. 

"Anson  County  Wills,  1748-1830,"  ab- 
stracted, 92,  150. 

Antimonopoly  Parties,  organizations 
mentioned,  84. 

"Archibald  Henderson,"  article  men- 
tioned, 342. 

Arrington,  Katherine  Pendleton,  de- 
livered address,  89;  elected  presi- 
dent, 90. 

Ashbury,  Daniel,  stirred  the  Method- 
ists, 32. 

Ashe,  Samuel,  defeated,  178. 

Ashe,  Samuel  A.,  work  cited,  467i; 
wrote  article,  342. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Methodists  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  cited, 
1087J. 

A  State  Movement  in  Railroad  De- 
velopment, cited,  1/j.  164»,  2'^?>n. 

"A  Systomatic  Study  of  Local  His- 
tory," article  mentioned,  151. 

Atkins.  Stewart,  editor  of  magazine 
of  poetry,  338;   wrote  article,  90. 
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Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road, bonds  of  secured  by  stock, 
255. 

"Attempts  to  Improve  Cattle  Breeds 
in  the  United  States,  1790-1860," 
article  mentioned,  247. 

Autohiography  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Travis,  cited,  102n. 

Avery,  Alphonso  C,  oil  portrait  pre- 
sented to  court,  243. 

B 

Bahnson,   F.  F.,  chosen  director,   93. 

Bain,  Donald,  appointed,  163. 

Ballentine,  L.  Y.,  appointment  of, 
150. 

Baltimare  Sun,  cited,  14n. 

Barker,  Thomas,  appointed,  214. 

Barnwell,  John,  insisted  on  construc- 
tion of  fort,  186. 

Barringer,  Daniel  Moreau,  mention- 
ed, 69. 

Bassett,  John  Spencer;,  mentioned, 
333. 

Batchelor,  J.  B.,  appointed  receiver, 
6. 

Beard,  Charles  A.,  delivered  lectures, 
151. 

Benedict,  Daniel,  historian,  37. 

Benjamin  Sherwood  Hedrick,  article 
cited,   53n. 

Benton,  Thomas  Hart,  attended  col- 
lege, 335. 

Berkley,  Henry  J.,  wrote  article 
mentioned,    92. 

Bernard  Shaw:  Plai/hoy  and  Prophet, 
by  Archibald  Henderson,  reviewed, 
146. 

Bethel  to  Sharpsburg,  cited,  4Qn. 

Beveridge  Memorial  Fund,  Albert  J., 
provided  for  publication  of  book, 
330. 

Bickett,  T.  W.,  papers  received,  248. 

Bickett,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  appointment  of, 
150. 

Bienville,   M.,  demanded  men,   193. 

Bigelow,  Moses,  wrote  article  men- 
tioned, 151. 

Bimetallic  Leagues,  organizations 
mentioned,  84. 

BinL'ord,  John  M.,  defeated,  171. 

Bining,  Arthur  Cecil,  wrote  article, 
246. 

Biographical  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina, cited,   46n. 

Bishop,  John  Peale,  wrote  article, 
246. 

Black,  Thomas  B.,  presented  monu- 
ment, 90. 

Blackledge,  William,  elected,  178. 


Blair,  John  J.,  appointed  on  commit- 
tee on  nominations,  88;  elected 
vice-president,  90. 

Blount,  Nancy  Haywood,  married, 
44. 

Blount,  Nathaniel,  quoted,  42. 

Blue,  F.  S.,  issued  booklet,  244. 

Bonds,  classified,  lOn;  construction 
bonds  discussed,  5;  interest  on  spe- 
cial tax  bonds  discussed,  4. 

Bouldin,  Briscoe  B.,  wrote  article, 
245. 

Bowen,  Barbara,  wrote  poem,  91. 

Bowley,   James  A.,  paid  money,   124. 

Bradley,  William  Edward,  war  diary 
received,  249. 

Bragaw,  Mrs.  Stephen  Cambreleng, 
presented  bust,  339. 

Branch,  John,  guardian,  44. 

Branch,  Lawrence  O'Bryan,  appoint- 
ed quartermaster  and  paymaster- 
general,  46;  children  of,  44;  letter 
from,  47,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55, 
56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  63,  64,  65,  66, 
67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  74,  75,  76,  78; 
opinion  on  slavery,  45;  short 
sketch  of,  44. 

Brevard,  Alexander,  his  characteri- 
zation of  a  revival,  107;  received 
letter,  21. 

Brevard,  Joseph,  wrote  letter  about 
revivals,  21. 

Brigance,  W.  Norwood,  wrote  article 
mentioned,  92. 

British  Stamp  Act,  resistance  to  me- 
morialized, 246. 

Broughton,  J.  M.,  appointment  of, 
150. 

Broughton,  lieutenant-governor,  wrote 
letter,   197. 

Brown,  Anton,  candidate,  172. 

Brown,  Frank  C,  elected  secretary, 
89. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.,  read  paper, 
341. 

Bruce,  Phillip,  obtained  use  of  court- 
house, 96;  plead  for  good  order, 
109;  present  at  meeting,  33. 

Bryan,  Joseph  H.,  candidate,  171. 

Bryan,  Henry  R.,  tablet  in  Memorial 
Hall  unveiled  to,  92. 

"Buck  Duke's  University,"  article 
mentioned,  342. 

Burkett,  Lemuel,  historian,  35. 

Burt,  Struthers,  contributed  to  maga- 
zine, 338;  delivered  address,  88; 
elected  second  vice-president,  89. 

Burt,  Katherine  Newlin,  contributed 
to  magazine,  338. 

Burton,  R.  O.,  his  portrait  presented 
to  court,  246. 
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Butler,  Marion,  made  suggestion  to 
bring  suit,  260;  signed  note,  269; 
thought  to  be  responsible  for  ac- 
tion, 258. 

Byrne,  Mrs.  W.  E.  R.,  made  the  pres- 
entation address,  91. 


Cain,  Richard  Harvey,  defended 
Moses,  120;  visited  Sumter,  115. 

Caldwell,  David,  appointed  meeting 
to  be  held,  31;  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina as  missionary,  27;  stirred  his 
congregations,  28. 

Caldwell,  Tod  R.,  elected  governor,  3; 
opinion  on  debt,  9. 

Cambreleng,  Churchill  Caldon,  bust 
of  presented  to  Historical  Commis- 
sion, 339. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  improved  in 
studies,  314. 

Campbell,  James,  in  Cape  Fear  re- 
gion, 26. 

Cannon,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  elected 
third  vice-president,  89. 

Cardozo,  Francis  L.,  nominated  for 
secretary  of  state,  120. 

Carolina  Centinel,  received,  151. 

Carr,  I.  N.,  wrote  article,  91. 

Carr,  J.  O.,  delivered  address,  338. 

Carr,  Julian  S.,  admitted  to  mem- 
bership, 150, 

Carroll,  Delia  Dixon,  appointment  of, 
150;   delivered  address,  340. 

Carroll,  E.  M.,  attended  American 
Historical  Association  meeting, 
149. 

Carthagena,  campaign  against,  212. 

Caruthers,  Eli  W.,  his  opinion  of  re- 
ligious exercises,  103;  quoted,  30, 
43,  104. 

Cash,  W.  J.,  wrote  article,  342. 

Caswell-Nash  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R., 
held  commemorative  exercises,  151. 

Catawba  Reservation,  Indians  give 
program,  93. 

"Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Battle  of 
Moore's  Creek,"  address  delivered, 
338. 

Chamberlain,  Daniel  H.,  elected,  128; 
J.  F.  Moses.  Jr.,  opponent,  119; 
nominated,  120. 

Chappelle,  H.  I.,  wrote  article  men- 
tioned, 151. 

Chatham,  Thurmond,  chosen  direc- 
tor. 93. 

Chatham  Railroad,  bonds  issued  to 
aid.  159;  bonds  not  covered,  166; 
bonds  taken  at  one-third  of  par 
value.  11. 


Cherokee  Indian  Chief,  attended  Inns 
of  Court,  285. 

Cherry,   William,   defeated,   171. 

Cheshire,  Joseph  Blount,  admitted  to 
membership,  150. 

Childs,  John  W.,  stirred  Methodists, 
38. 

Christian,  W.  E.,  brought  suit,  255. 

Christoph  von  Gi'affenried's  account 
of  the  foundiny  of  Nciu  Bern,  men- 
tioned, 141. 

"Chronological  Survey  of  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Continental  Army," 
article  mentioned,  151. 

Clark,  Mrs.  E.  T.,  presented  book, 
249. 

"Coaling  the  Confederate  Commerce 
Raiders,"  article  mentioned,  247. 

Cochrane,  James,  elected,  172. 

Cocke,  Charles,  good  scholar,  310;  to 
go  to  West  Point,  319. 

Cocke,  Leonard,  made  report,  193. 

Coker,  W.  C,  wrote  article  mention- 
ed, 92. 

Cole,  Arthur  C,  author  of  book,  237. 

Collins,  Cadwallader  Jones,  admitted 
to  membership,  151. 

Colonel  Isaac  Shelby  and  other  Mary- 
land Heroes  of  the  Battle  of  King's 
Mountain,  article  mentioned,  92. 

Colorado,  started  suit,  271. 

Columbia,  offered  bonds  to  bring  suit, 
269. 

Concise  History  of  the  Kchukee  As- 
sociation,  cited,   3571. 

Confederate  Military  History,  cited, 
46n. 

Congress,    appropriated    money,    266. 

Connecticut,  had  representatives  at 
Inns  of  Court,  274;  starts  suit,  271. 

Connor,  George  W.,  delivered  ad- 
dress, 341. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  teaching  in  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  244. 

Conscientious  Ohjectors  in  the  Civil 
War,  received,  343. 

Cooper,  Mrs.  Sydney  Perry,  delivered 
address,  341;   presented  tablet.  24&. 

Coppland,  Mrs.  Z.  W.,  wrote  article, 
150. 

Corning,    Erastus   C.    mentioned.    59. 

Coulter,  E.  M.,  awarded  fellowship, 
342;  teaching  at  Duke  University, 
244. 

Couston,  Thomas,  advice  asked  of, 
195. 

Covington,  Nina  Holland,  reviewed 
Discoveriyig  North   Carolina.  335. 

Coward.  Asbury,  marker  to  his  mem- 
ory. 92. 

Cox.   Phillip,   began   revival,  25. 

Craige,  Burton,  chosen  director,  93. 
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Craige,  Kerr,  tablet  in  Memorial  Hall 
unveiled  to,  92. 

Craighead,  Alexander,  preached  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  26. 

Craven,  Avery,  Edmund  Ruffln, 
Southerner.  A  Study  in  Secession, 
reviewed,  142;  wrote  introduction 
and  submitted  article,  287, 

Crawford,  Asa  T.,  presented  letter- 
book,  93. 

Crawford,  William  H.,  his  statesman- 
ship appraised,  335. 

Culpepper,   John,   defeated,   185. 

Cumberland  County  signers  of  reso- 
lutions, honored,  341. 

Cummins,  Ebenezer  H.,  quoted,  42. 

Cuninggim,  Merrimon,  winner  of 
Rhodes   scholarship,   149. 

Currie,  Ebenezer  B.,  assisted  pastor, 
29. 

D 

Daniels,  Josephus,  delivered  address, 
243;  introduced  speaker,  89;  took 
oath  of  office,  243. 

Daniels,  Frank  A.,  administered  oath, 
243. 

Daniels,  Thomas  C,  elected  depart- 
ment  commander,   341. 

Dargan,  Olive,  contributed  to  maga- 
zine, 338. 

Darkins,  John,  prisoner,   196. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, held  conference,  150. 

Davenport,  F.  M.,  work  cited,  397i. 

Davies,  Samuel,  leader  among  the 
Presbyterians,  26. 

Davie,  William  R.,  candidate,  170. 

Davis,  George,  appointed,   163. 

Davis,  James,  marker  erected  to  the 
establishment  of  first  printing 
press,  245;  set  up  printing  press, 
214. 

Davis,    Margaret,   wrote   article,    247. 

Deans,  Daniel,  went  to  Virginia,  25. 

Dent,  Digby,  English  commander  at 
Jamaica,  193. 

"Dialect  and  Proverbs  of  the  Moun- 
tains," paper  read,  89. 

Dickson,  Joseph,  elected  to  Congress, 
168n. 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography, 
cited,   46n. 

Discovering  North  Carolina,  received, 
247;  reviewed,  335. 

Dodd,  William  E.,  appointed  minis- 
ter, 340. 

Dodson,  Leonidas,  book  received,  342. 

Donelson,  Rachel,  married,  334. 


Don  Miguel  Wall  and  The  Spanish 
Attempt  Against  the  Existence  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  article  by 
John  Tate  Lanning,  186-213. 

Dortch,  Elizabeth,  elected  treasurer, 
90. 

Douglass,  W.  C,  his  portrait  pre- 
sented to  court,  246. 

Dow,  Lorenzo,  had  dramatic  voice, 
40;  work  cited,  97n;  writes  about 
drunkards,  109. 

Drake,  Julia  Angeline,  wrote  article, 
92. 

Drake  University  students,  made 
tour,  341. 

Driver,  Carl  S.,  John  Sevier,  Pioneer 
of  the  Old  Southwest,  received,  94; 
reviewed,   235. 

"Dr.  William  Hooper,"  an  address, 
88. 

Duane,  William,  attributed  author- 
ship of  letter  to,  169. 

Dudley,  Christopher,  defeated,  178. 

Duffy,  Mrs.  Richard  N.,  directed  erec- 
tion of  markers,  245. 

Duke  of  Newcastle,  sent  account  of 
visit,   208. 

Duke  University,  Libraries  added 
volumes,  91;  awarded  degrees,  245; 
graduate  appointments  in  history, 
244. 

Dumond,  Dwight  Lowell,  Southern 
Editorials  on  Secession,  reviewed, 
330;  The  Secession  Movement,  1860- 
1861,  reviewed,  330. 

Dunn,  R.  C,  appointment  of,  150. 

Dunn,  Mrs.  R.  R.,  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, 90. 

Dwight,  Henry,  operated  school,  287. 

Dwight,  Sereno,  operated  school,  287. 


E 


"Early  Methodism  in  Davie  County, 
North  Carolina,"  article  mention- 
ed, 91. 

Easter,  John,  began  revival,  25; 
Dreached  in  Northampton  County, 
25. 

Easterby,  J.  H.,  reviewed,  South 
Carolina  During  ReconstrvAition, 
85. 

Eaton,  Peter,  defeated,  173. 

Edmund  Ruffin,  Southerner.  A  Study 
in  Secession,  by  Avery  Craven,  re- 
viewed, 142. 

Edwards,   Morgan,  quoted,   22. 

Ehringhaus,  J.  C.  B.,  accepted  tablet, 
246;  admitted  to  membership,  150; 
attended  exercises,  90;  elected  hon- 
orary president,  90;  made  address, 
340. 
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Eiselen,  Malcolm  Rogers,  The  Rise 
of  Pennsylvania  Protectionism,  re- 
ceived, 94. 

Eld.  Barton  W.  Stone,  The  Biogra- 
phy of,  icritten  by  himself  with 
Additions  and  Reflections,  cited, 
27n. 

Elliott,  Robert  B.,  speaker  of  house, 
128. 

Ellis,  John  W.,  appointed  Branch,  46. 

Experience,  Labours,  and  Sufferings, 
cited,   33n,  96n. 

Extracts  from  Original  Letters  .  .  . 
imth  a  Sketch  of  the  Camp  Meet- 
ing, cited,  97n. 

F 

Farmers'  Alliances,  organizations 
mentioned,  84. 

Ferguson,  Russell  J.,  wrote  article 
mentioned,  151. 

Fess,  Simeon  D.,  attended  exercises, 
90. 

First  National  Bank,  made  loan,  254. 

Fogle,  Fred  A.,  chosen  director,  93. 

"Folk-Lore  in  Shakespeare's  Plays," 
paper  read,  89. 

Folk  Culture  on  St.  Helena  Island, 
South  Carolina,  cited,  99n. 

Folmsbee,  S.  J.,  wrote  article,  246. 

Forbis,  John,  would  not  attend  night 
revival,  107. 

Fort  King  George,  constructed,  186. 

Fowle,  Daniel,  his  portrait  present- 
ed to  court,  246. 

Fox,    Dixon    Ryan,   joint   editor,    237. 

Franklin  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  Scalaicag 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  1872- 
'7.',,  article  by  R.  H.  Woody,  111-132. 

Franklin,  Jesse,  defeated,  173. 

Franklin,  W.  Neil,  wrote  article,  246. 

Fries,  Adelaide  L.,  chosen  director, 
93;    made    historical    address,    339. 

Fries,  H.   E.,  chosen  director,  93. 

From  Frontier  to  Plantation  in  Ten- 
nessee, mentioned,  236,  335. 

Fuller,  Thomas  C,  his  portrait  pre- 
sented to  court,  246. 

Fulwood,  William,  assisted  in  camp 
meeting,  32. 


G 


Gaither,    Basil,   defeated,    174. 

Garfield,  Harry  A.,  delivered  address, 
89. 

Garrett,  Harper  Lee.  appointed  fel- 
low, 244. 

Gaston,  William,  his  success  at  polls, 
179. 


General  Assembly,  analysis  of  finan- 
cial condition  of  state  presented 
to,  13;  attempted  to  right  wrongs, 
2. 

General  History  of  the  Baptist  De- 
nomination,   cited,    36/1,    95«. 

Gentry,  Fenton  A.,  winner  of  Rhodes 
Scholarship,   149. 

George  Bernard  Shaw:  His  Life  and 
Wo7'k,  mentioned,  147. 

George  Reynolds  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
unveiled  tablet,  339. 

"George  Washington  and  Houdon," 
article  mentioned,  151. 

Georgia,  list  of  representatives  at 
Inns  of  Court,  278;  number  of  resi- 
dents who  attended  Inns  of  Court, 
274;  Religious  movement  swept, 
37. 

Geraldino,    Thomas,    questioned,    209. 

Germany  and  the  Dwlomatic  Revo- 
lution: A  Study  in  Diplomacy  and 
the  Press,   n)0',-10()G,  received,  247. 

Gerrit  Smith  and  the  John  Brown 
Raid,   article  mentioned,   92. 

Gibson,   John   M.,   wrote  article,   342. 

Giddens,  Paul  H.,  wrote  article 
mentioned,  92. 

Gillespie,    James,    elected,    177. 

Gillespie,  John,  pastor  at  Centre,  31. 

Gilpatrick,  D.  H.,  article.  North 
Carolina  Congressional  Elections, 
1H03-1HW,  168-185;  reviewed,  The 
Ratification  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution  in  North    Carolina.   80. 

Cleaves,  Richard  H.,  nominated  for 
lieutenant-governor,    120. 

Governor  Chamberlain's  Administra- 
tion in  South  Carolina,  cited,  130n. 

Grady,  Henry  A.,  presided  at  exer- 
cises, 339. 

Grady-Outlaw  Literary  and  Histori- 
cal Association,   held   reunion,  339. 

Graham,  John  Washington,  tablet  in 
Memorial   Hall   unveiled   to,   92. 

Graham,  William,  awakened  Vir- 
ginia, 28. 

Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina  Ma- 
sons to  participate  in  celebration, 
150. 

Grand  Masters  of  Masons  who  at- 
tended  Inns  of  Court,  list  of,  285. 

(Jravos,  Solomon,  defeated,  172. 

Gray   Caps,   issued,  93. 

Gray,  Mrs.  James  A.,  chosen  direc- 
tor, 93. 

Gray's  Inn.  members  of,  274;  ori- 
gin of  name,  275. 

Great  Awakening  In  New  England, 
mentioned.  27. 

Great  Revival  in  North  Carolina, 
causes  for,  27. 
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Greene,    Daniel,     daughter     married, 

187. 
Greene,    Evarts    B.,   author   of   book, 

237;    wrote   book  received,   247. 
Green,  F.  M.,  appointed  as  professor, 

244;     reviewed,    Andrew    Jackson: 

The  Border  Captain,  333. 
Green,  Paul,  author  of  novel,  90. 
Greer,    I.    G.,    elected    vice-president, 

89. 
Griffin,     Clarence,     abstracted     wills, 

92,  150;    published  magazine,  91. 
Grimes,    James    Miller,    Jr.,    awarded 

fellowship,  245. 
Grove,     William     Barry,     elected     to 

Congress,  168n;  refused  to  be  can- 
didate, 180. 
Grover    CleveJund,    awarded    Pulitzer 

Prize,  342. 
Guilford    Battle    Chapter,    D.    A.    R., 

erected  bronze  tablet,  91. 


H 


Hacker,  Louis  M.,  and  Kendrick, 
Benjamin  B.,  The  United  States 
Since  1865,  reviewed,  144. 

Hackett,  James  Gordon,  Collection, 
deposited,  248. 

Hale,  Oron  James,  wrote  book  re- 
ceived, 247. 

Hall,  Earl  H.,  wrote  article  mention- 
ed, 92. 

Hall,  Enoch,  appointed,  214. 

Hall,  James,  began  revival,  27;  in- 
vited to  attend,  31;  mentioned,  106. 

Hamilton,  J.  G.  de  Roulhac,  article. 
Southern  Memhers  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  273-286;  taught  in  summer 
school,  340;  work  cited,  2n,  53n, 
258n. 

"Harding  Bible  Records,"  article 
mentioned,  91. 

Harlow,  Ralph  V.,  wrote  article  men- 
tioned, 92. 

Harrington,  Virginia  D.,  wrote  book 
received,  247. 

Harris,  John  L.,  diary  presented,  248. 

Harris,  Samuel,  leader  of  the  Sepa- 
rate Baptists  in  Virginia,  23. 

Harrison,  Thomas  P.,  appointed  on 
committee  on  nominations,  88; 
elected  vice-president,  89;  read 
paper,  89. 

Hartsell,  Luther  P.,  Jr.,  appointment 
of,  150;  chairman  of  commission, 
340. 

Haskins,  Katherine,  wrote  article,  90. 

Haywood,  Alfred  W.,  his  portrait 
presented  to  court,  246. 

Heartbreak  House,  Back  to  Methuse- 
lah, mentioned,  147. 


"Hearts  and  Powder,"  story  publish- 
ed, 339. 

Heckman,  Oliver  S.,  awarded  schol- 
arship, 244. 

Heitman,   May   J.,   wrote   article,    91. 

Henderson,  Archibald,  awarded  May- 
flower Society  Cup,  89;  Bernard 
Shaio:  Playboy  and  Prophet,  re- 
ceived,  93;    reviewed,   146. 

Henderson,  Archibald,  elected  to 
Congress,   168n. 

"Heritage,"  poem  published,  91. 

Hicks,  John  D.,  The  Populist  Revolt: 
A  History  of  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance and  the  People's  Party,  re- 
viewed, 83. 

Hildebrand,  Samuel  F.,  wrote  article 
mentioned,  92. 

Hill,  Buckner  L.,  medical  books  re- 
ceived, 248. 

Hill,  William  H.,  declined  to  be  can- 
didate, 177;  elected  to  Congress, 
168n. 

"History  in  the  Machine  Age,"  arti- 
cle mentioned,  247. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
cited,  27n. 

History  of  the  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  cited, 
24n. 

History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  cited,  95n. 

History  of  Methodism  in  South  Caro- 
lina,  cited,   32n,   103n. 

History  of  North  Carolina,  cited, 
258n. 

History  of  North  Carolina  Baptists 
cited,  22n. 

History  of  Sandy  Greek  Baptist 
Association,    cited,    38n. 

History  of  the  Several  Regiments  and 
Battalions  from  North  Carolina  in 
the  Great  War,  1861-65,  cited,  46n. 

History  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  cited,  53n. 

Historical  Evolution  of  Hispanic 
America,  by  J.  Fred  Rippy,  re- 
ceived, 94. 

Historical  Raleigh,  cited,  63n. 

Hodge,  William,  joined  McGready, 
28;   went  to  the  West,  29. 

Hodgson,  John,  made  offer  to  assem- 
bly, 214. 

Holden,  W.  W.,  favored  compromise, 
8;  impeached  and  convicted,  3. 

Holland,  James,  elected  to  Congress, 
168??;  reelected,  171. 

Homestead   Bill,   speech  on,   49. 

Horace  Kephart  Memorial  Associa- 
tion,  held   memorial   services,   244. 
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Howland,  Charles  P.,  proposed  plan 
for  settlement,  272. 

Hubbart,  H.  C,  wrote  article,  342. 

Hubbell,  Joy  B.,  reviewed  Bernard 
/S'/iaif;    Playboy   and    Prophet,    146. 

"Huguenot  Descendants  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,"  article  mentioned, 
246. 

Hulme,  E.  M.,  teaching  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, 244. 

Human  Geography  of  the  South,  re- 
ceived,  152;    reviewed,   240. 

Humbert,  John   L.,  appointed,  125. 

Hurley,  Patrick  J.,  attended  exer- 
cises, 90. 


Ina.ugural  Address  of  Governor 
Holden,    cited,    8n. 

Inner  Temple,  members  of,  274. 

Ire.lell,  James,  mentioned,  108,  174; 
portion  of  correspondence  added  to 
Duke  University  Library,   91. 


Jackson,  Andrew,  birthplace,  334; 
married,  334. 

"Jackson's  Influence  on  Internal  Im- 
provement," article  mentioned,  342. 

Jackson,  George  Pullen,  work  cited, 
lOOn. 

Jacocks,  Charles,  withdrew  as  candi- 
date, 170. 

"James  Brown,  Guilford  Patriot," 
article  mentioned,  90. 

James,  Marquis,  Andreio  Jackson: 
The  Border  Captain,  received,  247; 
reviewed,  333. 

Jarratt,  Devereaux,  began  to  preach 
in  North  Carolina,  23. 

Jarvis,  T.  J.,  papers  received,  248. 

Jenkins,  D.  A.,  injunction  against,  6. 

Jenkins,  James,  quoted,  33,  106,  110; 
quoted  relative  to  use  of  tents,  96. 

Jeremiah  Black  and  Andreio  John- 
son, article  mentioned,  92. 

John  Gray  Blount  Historical  Collec- 
tion, deposited,  247. 

John  Sevier,  Pioneer  of  the  Old 
Southwest,  by  Carl  S.  Driver,  re- 
ceived,  94;    reviewed,   235. 

Johnson.   Charles,   death   of.    175. 

Johnson,  Guion  GrifTis,  article.  The 
Camp  Meeting  in  Ante-BcUum 
North  Cai'olina,  95-110;  article. 
Revival  Movements  in  Ante-Bellum 
North    Carolina,   21-43. 

Johnston.  Gabriel,  called  attention 
of  Assoml)ly,  214. 

Johnston,  James  F.,  admitted  to 
membership,  150. 


Jones,  Armistead,  his  portrait  pre- 
sented to  court,  246. 

Jones,  Enoch,  obtained  use  of  court- 
house, 96. 

Jone:^,    Nathaniel,   candidate,    169. 

Jones,  Robert  L.,  his  book  received, 
152. 

Jones,   W.  B.,  appointment  of,   150. 

Jones,  W.  N.,  his  portrait  presented 
to  court,  246. 

K 

Keene,  Benjamin,  appointed  to  arbi- 
trate, 187;  had  news  about  recom- 
mendation, 190. 

Kehukee  Association,  members  in, 
36. 

Kenan,  Thomas,  elected,  178. 

Kendrick,  Benjamin  B.,  reviewed, 
The  Populist  Revolt:  A  History  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Party,  83;  reviewed.  The  Rise 
of  the  City,  J878-1H9S,  237;  and 
Hacker,  Louis  M.,  The  United 
States  Since  1865,  reviewed,  144. 

Kephart,  Horace,  anniversary  of 
death  of,  243. 

KifRn  Rockwell  Post  No.  2,  American 
Legion,    dedicated    monument,    90. 

Kill  Devil  Hill,  memorial  unveiled 
upon,  90. 

Kilpatrick,  Joseph  D.,  invited  to 
attend  meeting,  31. 

King,  Arnold  Kimsey,  awarded  fel- 
lowship, 245. 

King,  C.  F.,  employed  Moses,  132. 

King,  William  R.,  elected,  178. 

Knox,  Rose  B.,  author  of  books,  93. 

Kohnova,  Marie  J.,  wrote  article 
mentioned,  151. 

Krey,   August  C,   wrote  article,   247. 


Lacey,  Theophilus,  candidate,  172; 
defeated,  172. 

Landgraves  who  attended  Inns  of 
Court,  list  of.  285. 

Lanning.  John  Tate,  article.  Don 
Miguel  Wall  and  The  Spanish  At- 
tempt  against  the  Existence  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,   186-213. 

Laprndo.  W.  T.,  attended  American 
Historical  Association  .Meeting, 
149;   wrote  article.  149.  151. 

La  Quadra.  D(in  Sobnstian  de,  re- 
(luested  Wall  have  certain  vessel, 
195. 

Lauber,  Almon  W.,  book  received, 
343. 

Lam-cnce  O'Bryan  Br-anch,  An  Ora- 
tion, cited.   46;j. 
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Leach,  Joseph,  marker  erected  to, 
245. 

Leavitt,  Charles  T.,  wrote  article, 
247. 

Lee,  Jesse,  mentioned,  103;  preached, 
24;   work  cited,  108w. 

Lee,  S.  J.,  aided  in  ending  filibuster, 
118. 

Lefler,  H.  T.,  appointed  on  commit- 
tee on  resolutions,   88. 

Leinback,  C.  T.,  chosen  director,  93. 

Lenoir,  William,  candidate,  173;  de- 
feated, 173. 

Lenoir,  Mrs.  R.  T.,  letter  in  posses- 
sion, 172n. 

Letters  of  Laivrence  O'Bryan  Branch, 
1856-1860,  letters  edited  by  A.  R. 
Newsome,  44-79. 

Letters  on  Religious  Revivals,  cited, 
27n. 

Lewis,  Richard  H.,  tablet  in  Memo- 
rial Hall  unveiled  to,  92. 

Liberty  Point  Memorial  Association, 
erected  marker,  341. 

Life  of  the  Reverend  Devereaux  Jar- 
ratt,  cited,  23w. 

Life  of  Rev.  George  Donnell,  cited, 
27n. 

Life  of  Rev.  John  Wesley  Childs, 
cited,  38n. 

Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Jesse  Lee, 
cited,  2dn. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  number  of  Americans 
who  attended,  274;  origin  of  name, 
275. 

Lindley,  Harlow,  wrote  article  men- 
tioned, 151. 

Lingle,  Thomas  W.,  appointed  on 
committee  on  resolutions,  88; 
elected  first  vice-president,  89. 

Literary    Board,    held    securities,    12. 

Locke,   Robert,  defeated,   174. 

Long,  Mrs.  Glenn,  presided  at  exer- 
cises, 91. 

Long,  Mrs.  J.  Dolph,  appointment  of, 
150. 

Lord  Loudoun  in  North  America,  re- 
ceived,  343. 

Mc 

McAdoo,  Samuel,  went  to  the  West, 
29. 

M'Bryde,   Archibald,   elected,    185. 

McCain,  William  D.,  appointed  as- 
sistant, 244. 

McCarrell,  David  K.,  awarded  schol- 
arship, 244. 

McCorkle,  Betsy  Brandon,  boulder 
unveiled  over  the  grave  of,  91. 

McCorkle,  Francis,  boulder  unveiled 
over  the  grave  of,  91. 


McCorkle,  Samuel  E.,  accepted  work 
of  revival,  41;  advocated  revival, 
29;  invited  to  attend  meeting,  31; 
quoted,  102,  108. 

McCoy,  Lola  Love,  wrote  article,  342. 

McCready,  James,  began  preaching, 
27;  forerunner  among  the  Pres- 
byterians, 27;  went  to  the  V/est,  29. 

M'Farland,  Duncan,  broke  Federal- 
ist succession,  186;  the  political 
storm  center,  180, 

McGehee,    Montford,    appointed,    163. 

McGhee,  John,  mentioned,  103;  stir- 
ring the  Methodists,  32. 

McGhee,  William,  began  preaching, 
28;  went  to  the  West,  29. 

McGrave,  Reginal  C,  wrote  article, 
342. 

McKendree,  William,  assisted  in 
camp  meeting,  32. 

McKimmon,  Jane  S.,  appointed  on 
committee  on  nominations,  88; 
made  report,  89. 

McLean,  A.  W.,  administrative  papers 
received,   248. 

McLean,  Ross,  teaching  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, 244. 

McLean  house,  memorialized,  91. 

M'Millan,  Alexander,  challenged,  184. 

McMillan,  Murdock,  licensed  and  or- 
dained, 32. 

McMurtrie,  Douglas  C,  article.  The 
First  Twelve  Years  of  Printing  in 
North  Carolina,  1746-1760,  214-234; 
wrote  article,  342. 

McNair,  Malcolm,  licensed  and  or- 
dained,  32. 

M 

Mabry,  William  A.,  awarded  degree, 
245;   read  paper,  88. 

Mackay,  Dorothy  L.,  awarded  grant- 
in-aid,   341. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  elected  to  Con- 
gress, 168n;  Speaker  of  House  of 
Representatives,  169. 

Manly,  Charles,  tablet  in  Memorial 
Hall  unveiled  to,  92. 

Marsden,  Rufus,  introduced  bill,  215. 

Marshall,  W.  F.,  read  paper,  341. 

"Mars  Hill  College  in  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,"  article  men^- 
tioned,  91. 

Martin,  James,  defeated,  173. 

Martin,  Thomas  P.,  wrote  article,  342. 

Maryland,  list  of  representatives  at 
Inns  of  Court,  277;  number  of  resi- 
dents who  attended  Inns  of  Court, 
274. 

Maryland  and  the  Stamp  Act  Contro- 
versy, article  mentioned,  92. 

Mason,  Daniel,  defeated,  171. 
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Massachusetts,  had  representatives 
at  Inns  of  Court,  274. 

Matthews,  Mussendine,  candidate, 
173. 

Maury.  Matthew  Fontaine,  memorial 
unveiled  to,  91. 

Mayflower  Society  Cup,  awarded,  89. 

Meherrin  Baptist  Church,  minute 
book  received,  248. 

Melton,  S.  W.,  nominated,  120. 

Mendenhall,  Marjorie,  reviewed  The 
United  States  Since  1865,  144. 

Michigan,  offered  bonds  to  bring  suit, 
269. 

Middle  Temple,  members  of,  273. 

Millard,  Clifford,  wrote  article  men- 
tioned, 92. 

Miss  Jimmy  Deane,   issued,  93. 

Moise,  Charles  H.,  made  speech 
against  Moses,  129. 

Montague,  Ludwell  Lee,  appointed 
fellow,  244. 

Moore's  Creek  National  Military 
Park,    held    celebration,    338. 

Moore,  B.  F.,  his  portrait  presented 
to  court,  246. 

Moore,  Joseph,  letter  from  quoted, 
105. 

Moore,  R.  W.,  wrote  article  mention- 
ed. 151. 

Mordecai,  S.  F.,  his  portrait  present- 
ed to  court,  246. 

Morton,  Oliver  P.,  letter  addressed  to, 
130. 

Moseley,   Edward,   appointed,   214. 

Moser,  Catherine,  awarded  fellow- 
ship, 245. 

Moses,  Franklin  J.,  Jr.,  born,  112; 
married,  112;  of  Jewish  family, 
112;  parents,  112;  true  sketch  of 
conventional  conception  of  scala- 
wag, 111. 

Murphy,  Walter,  delivered  memorial 
address,  92. 


N 


Nash,    Beverly,    commanded    militia, 

126. 
Nast,   Thomas,   cartoons   in   Harper's 

Weekly,  122. 
New  Bern  Historical  Society,  erected 

markers,  245. 
Newcomb,     Rexford,     wrote     article, 

342. 
New  Hampshire,  had  representatives 

at  Inns  of  Court,  274. 
New  Haven  Gymnasium,  established, 

287. 


New  Jersey,  had  representatives  at 
Inn.i  of  Court,  274. 

Nevada,  offered  bonds  to  bring  suit, 
270. 

Nevins,  Allen,  awarded  Pulitzer 
prize,  342. 

Newman,  Harriss,  introduced  speak- 
er, 246. 

Newsome,  A.  R.,  article  mentioned, 
150;  delivered  address,  246,  341; 
edited  Letters  of  Lawrence  O' Bryan 
Branch,  JS56-1860,  44-79;  elected 
secretary,  89;  made  speech,  151; 
presided  over  meeting,  149;  reap- 
pointed chairman,  93;  reelected 
department   historian,    341. 

New  York,  offered  bonds  to  bring 
suit,  269;  syndicate  bought  bonds, 
255;  had  representatives  at  Inns 
of  Court,  274;  Stock  Exchange  pro- 
tests made  to  for  listing  bonds, 
266. 

Nichols,  Ruth,  attended  exercises,  90. 

Noble,  M.  C.  S.,  delivered  memorial 
address,  92. 

Noble,  M.  C.  S.,  Jr.,  elected  secretary, 
90. 

North  American  Trust  Company  be- 
gan to  receive  repudiated  bonds, 
269. 

"North  Carolina  Bibliographv,  1931- 
1932,"  paper  read,  88. 

"North  Carolina  Boundary  Disputes 
Involving  Her  Southern  Lines,"' 
doctor's  thesis,  249. 

North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate, 
cited,  25n. 

North  Carolina  Congressional  Elec- 
tions. 1803- IS  JO,  article  by  D.  H. 
Gilpatrick.  168-185. 

North  Carolina  delegates  to  concur 
with  delegates  to  vote  for  inde- 
pendence. 339. 

North  Carolina  Folk-Lore  Society, 
held   meeting,   89. 

North  Carolina,  her  claim  for  ad- 
vances and  for  cotton  soizod.  265. 

North  Carolina  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Record,  published.  91;  is- 
sued, 150. 

North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion, accessions  to,  93,  151,  247. 

North  Carolina,  list  of  representa- 
tives at  Inns  of  Court.  278. 

North  Carolina  Masons  to  participate 
in  celebration.  150. 

North  Carolina,  number  <if  residents 
who  attended  Inns  of  Court.  274. 

North  Carolina,  to  pay  South  Dakota, 
263. 
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North  Carolina  Railroad,  bonds  is- 
sued to,  163;  bonds  issued  to  aid, 
251;  leased  to  Southern  Railroad, 
253;  lien  on  stock  secured,  2;  loaned 
money  to  state,  19;  original  debt 
outstanding,   255. 

North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati,  held   meeting,  150. 

North  Carolina  Society,  D.  A.  R.,  held 
exercises,  246. 

North  Carolina  State  Art  Society, 
gave  ten-day  exhibition,  89;  held 
meeting,  89. 

North  Carolina,  antecedents  of  Great 
Revival  in,  21n. 

North  Carolina,  changes  in  debt  of, 
16. 

North  Carolina,  debt  of,  19. 

North  Carolina,  first  camp  meeting 
held  in  Western,  32. 

North  Carolina,  newspaper  opinion 
in,  15. 

North  Carolina,  opening  of  the  Great 
Revival  in,  95. 

North  Carolina  state  debt  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  1;  state 
debt  increase  during  Civil  War,  1; 
total  amount  of  debt,  3. 

North  Carolina,  tax  rates  in,  14,  18. 

"Notes  on  Alston  and  Hinton  Fami- 
lies," articles  mentioned,  150. 

Notes  on  Extended  Ranges  of  Plants 
in  North  Carolina,  article  men- 
tioned, 92. 

Nuermberger,  Gustave  A.,  appointed 
assistant,  244. 

0 

Oakley,  Thornton,  gave  lecture,  89. 

Oglethorpe,  James,  mentioned,  187; 
reports  made  to,  195. 

On  a  Collection  of  Fishes  from  the 
Tuckaseegee  and  Upper  Catawba 
River  Basins,  N.  C.,  with  a  De- 
scription of  a  New  Darter,  article 
mentioned,  92. 

Orderly  Books  of  The  Fourth  New 
York  Regiment,  1778-1780,  received, 
343. 

Orr,  James  L.,  called  convention,  113; 
withdrew  from  convention,  120. 

Overdyke,  William  D.,  appointed  fel- 
low, 244. 

Outlaw,  Abner,  delivered  historical 
address,  340. 


Pageant   of  Heroines   of  the   Confed- 
eracy, published,  340. 
Paisley,  William,  work  for  revival,  29. 


Pargellis,  Stanley  McCrory,  book  re- 
ceived, 343. 

Park,  John  A.,  appointment  of,  150. 

Parker,  Niles  G.,  efforts  to  impeach, 
118. 

Parks,  William,  Davis  worked  for,  215. 

Paschal,  George  W.,  delivered  presi- 
dential address,   88. 

Patillo,  Henry,  became  pastor  in 
Hawfields  section,  26. 

Patino,  Don  Joseph,  sponsored  attack 
on  Georgia,  202;  Spanish  minister, 
187. 

Patterson,  James,  relates  petition  of 
prayer,  24. 

Patterson,  John  J.,  loaned  Moses 
money,  123;  Moses's  opponent,  119. 

Patton,  James  Welch,  reviewed  John 
Sevier:  Pioneer  of  the  Old  South- 
west, 235. 

Pedestal  Rocks  of  Granite  in  the 
Southern  Piedmont,  article  men- 
tioned, 92. 

Pegg,  H.  D.,  awarded  degree,  249. 

Peterson,  Harold  F.,  awarded  degree, 
245. 

Pettigrew,  Charles,  letter  to  quoted, 
42. 

Pettigrew,  Ebenezer,  wrote  about 
camp  meetings,  108. 

Petty,  Julian  J.,  wrote  article  men- 
tioned,  92. 

Pfaff,  Eugene  Edwin,  awarded  fellow- 
ship, 245. 

Pfohl,  B.  J.,  chosen  director,  93. 

Pfohl,  J.  Kenneth,  chosen  director, 
93;  headed  delegation,  243. 

Phillips,  S.  F.,  paid  money  to  com- 
mission, 165. 

Pickens,  Israel,  elected,  172. 

Pierson,  W.  W.,  article  cited,  46n. 

Pigott,  Emmeline,  North  Carolina 
heroine,    340. 

Placid,  Dom,  editor  of  magazine  of 
poetry,  338. 

Playboy  and  Pi'ophet,  by  Archibald 
Henderson,  received,  93. 

Poe,  Clarence,  elected  chairman  exec- 
utive  committee,   90. 

Poovey,  Maybelle,  read  paper,  89. 

Porter,  William,  revival,  172?i. 

"Postal  Service  of  the  Confederacy," 
article  published,  245. 

Poteat,  E.  McNeill,  pronounced  the 
invocation,  88. 

Poteat,  W.  L.,  announced  the  May- 
flower Society  Cup  award,  89. 

Powell,  Absalom,  unveiled  marker  to, 
341. 

Prather,  Leonard,  assisted  pastor,  29. 

Pratt,  Joseph  Hyde,  read  paper,  88. 
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Presbyterians,  activity  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 26;  divided  into  New  Light, 
or  New  Side  and  Old  Side,  26. 

"Primitives  of  the  Carolina  Banks," 
article  mentioned,  247. 

Pr'imitivc  Traits  in  Religious  Reviv- 
als, cited,  39n. 

Pringle,  Henry  F.,  wrote  article  men- 
tioned, 15. 

Proctor,  C.  K.,  appointment  of,  150. 

"  'Pro-Southern'  Influences  in  the 
Free  West.  1840-1865,"  article  men- 
tioned, 342. 

Pruyn,  D.  J.,  deeded  land  to  state,  16. 

Public  Sentiment  and  Debt  Proposals, 
discussed,  7. 

Purviance,    Samuel,    candidate,    182. 


R 


Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  did  not  come  to 
North    Carolina,    281,    336. 

Raleigh  and  Augusta  Air  Line,  at- 
tempted to  redeem   bond,   17. 

Ramage,  Allene,  and  Mary  Wescott, 
A  Checklist  of  United  States 
Newspaper's  (and  Weeklies  Before 
1000)  In  the  General  Library,  re- 
ceived,  94. 

Ramsdell,  Charles  W.,  reviewed. 
Southern  Editorials  on  Secession, 
330;  The  Secession  Movement, 
1860-1801.    330. 

Randall,  James  S.,  book  received,  343. 

Rankin,  John,  went  to  the  West,  29. 

Rankin,  Thomas,  made  tour  into 
North  Carolina,  24. 

Ratchford,  B.  U.,  article.  The  North 
Carolina  Public  Debt,  1870-1878, 
1-20;  The  Adjustment  of  the  North 
Carolina  Public  Debt,  1879-1883, 
157-167;  The  Conversion  of  the 
North  Carolina  Public  Debt  After 
1879.  251-272;  wrote  article  men- 
tioned, 15. 

Rcade,  Edwin  G.,  mentioned,  52. 

Read,  James,  aroused  the  people,  23; 
mentioned,   333. 

Reconstruction  government,  amount 
of  bonds  authorized  by,  3. 

Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina, 
cited,  2n. 

Rcronsiruvtion  in  South  Carolina, 
cited,    112/?. 

"Report  of  the  Senate  Investigation 
Committee."  cited.  2n. 

Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
SoutJi  Carolina,  cited,  112n. 

Ropubli''  of  Cuba,  made  motion  to 
petition  to  bring  suit,  270. 


"Resources  of  the  South,"  article 
mentioned,  342. 

Revival  Movements  i7i  Anfe-Bellum 
North  Carolina,  article  by  Guion 
GrifRs  Johnson,  21-43. 

Reynolds,  R.  J.,  subscribed  to  bonds. 
267. 

Rhode  Island,  had  representatives  at 
Inns  of  Court,  274;  offered  bonds  to 
bring  suit,  269. 

Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  Chapter, 
D.A.R.,  sponsored  issue,  245. 

"Richard  Hugg  King  and  His  Times," 
cited,  27?i. 

Richardson,  Emma  Buford,  married, 
112. 

Richardson,  James  S.  G.,  distin- 
guished lawyer,  112. 

Rights,  Douglas  L.,  chosen  director, 
93. 

Rippy,  J.  Fred,  elected  president,  89; 
Historic  Evolution  of  Hispanic 
America,  received,  94;  read  paper, 
149. 

Robert,  Joseph  Clark,  awarded  de- 
gree, 245. 

Robinson,  William,  sent  to  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  26. 

Rodman,  William  Blount,  deposited 
historical   collection,   247. 

Rondthaler,  Howard  E.,  chosen  direc- 
tor, 93. 

Roosevelt.  Franklin  D.,  appointed  Jo- 
sephus  Daniels,  243;  made  appoint- 
ment, 340. 

Rose,  George  McNeill,  tablet  in  Me- 
morial Hall  unveiled  to,  92. 

Rothschilds,  Simon,  suit  brought 
against,   261. 

Rowan  Historical  Society,  requested 
bridge  named,  150. 

Rowe,  Nellie  M.,  Discovering  North 
Carolina,  received,  247;  reviewed. 
335. 

RufTm.  Edmund.  Jr.,  letter  from,  288. 
289.  290.  292,  293,  296,  298.  299,  301. 
303,  304,  306.  308.  309,  311.  313,  314, 
316,  317,  318,  319.  322,  324,  325,  326, 
328;    married,  287. 

Rufl^n,  Jane,  married,  287. 

Rufl!in.  Mrs.  Kirkland.  edited  docu- 
ments, School-Boy  Letters  of  Ed- 
mund Ruffin.  Jr.,  18.^8-18^9.  287-329. 

Russell.  D.  L.,  signed  note,  269; 
thought  to  be  responsible  for  ac- 
tion. 258. 

Russoll,  J.  C.  awarded  grant-in-aid. 
341;   read  paper,  149. 

Russoll.  Phillips,  wrote  article  men- 
tioned.  12. 
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St.  Bartholomew's  Episcopal  Church, 
held  celebration,  245. 

St.  BartliolomeiD' s  Parish,  Pittshoro, 
N.  C,  issued,  245. 

Salter,  Charles,  suit  brought  against, 
261. 

Savy,  John,  alias  Don  Miguel  Wall, 
188. 

Schafer  Brothers,  held  bonds,  259; 
payment  made  to,  264. 

Schafer,  Simon,  donated  bonds,  260. 

Schaper,  William  A.,  work  mentioned, 
85. 

Schlesinger,  Arthur  Meier,  his  book 
received,  152;  one  of  editors,  237; 
The  Rise  of  the  City,  1878-1898, 
reviewed,  237. 

School-Boy  Letters  of  Edmund  Ruf- 
fin,  Jr.,  1828-1829,  documents  ed- 
ited by  Mrs.  Kirkland  Ruffin,  287- 
329. 

Schiitz,  Geza,  edited  letters,  Addi- 
tions to  the  History  of  the  Swiss 
Colonization  Projects  in  Carolina, 
133-141. 

Scott,  Robert  K.,  effort  to  impeach, 
118;    inaugurated,  116. 

"Secession,  Insurrection  of  the  Ne- 
groes and  Northern  Incendiarism," 
article  mentioned,   342. 

Sectionalism  and  Representation  in 
South  Carolina,  mentioned,  85. 

Semple,  Robert  B.,  work  cited,  23n, 
95n. 

Separate  Baptists,  increase  in  North 
Carolina,  22. 

Sforza,  Count  Carlo,  lectured  at  Duke 
University,    151. 

Shannonhouse,  R.  G.,  edited  booklet, 
245. 

Sharp,  James,  took  family  to  meet- 
ing,   32. 

Shaw,  Hugh,  assisted  pastor,  29. 

Shepherd,  James  E.,  his  portrait  pre- 
sented to  court,  246. 

Sherrill,  W.  L.,  delivered  address,  91. 

Shryock,  Richard  H.,  wrote  article, 
342. 

Shurter,  Robert  L.,  wrote  article,  246. 

Siebert,  W.  H.,  wrote  article  men- 
tioned, 92. 

Sigmon,  Ross,  appointment  of,  150. 

Simkins,  Francis  Butler,  and  Robert 

Hilliard     Woody,     South     Carolina 

During    Reconstruction,    reviewed, 

85. 

Simmons,   F.    M.,   proceedings   issued 

against,  256. 
Sisson,   Charles   N.,   awarded   degree, 
249. 


Sitterson,  Joseph  Carlyle,  awarded 
fellowship,    245. 

Skaggs,  Marvin  Lucian,  awarded  de- 
gree, 249. 

Smith,  Benjamin,  defeated,  178. 

Smith,  Culver  Haygood,  awarded  de- 
gree,  245. 

Smith,  John  Blair,  awakened  Vir- 
ginia, 28. 

Smithwick  Papers,  presented,  248. 

Social  History  of  the  Sea  Islands, 
mentioned,  87. 

Social  Science  Research  Council, 
awarded    fellowship,    342. 

"Some  Aspects  of  American  State 
Debts  in  the  Forties,"  article  men- 
tioned, 342. 

Some  Preliminary  Notes  on  the 
Ecology  of  the  Upland  Communi- 
ties in  the  Vicinity  of  Greensboro, 
article  mentioned,   92. 

South  Carolina  Bench  and  Bar,  cited, 
112n. 

South  Carolina  During  Reconstruc- 
tion, by  Francis  Butler  Simkins 
and  Robert  Hilliard  Woody,  re- 
viewed, 85. 

South  Carolina,  list  of  representa- 
tives at  Inns  of  Court,  278;  num- 
ber of  residents  who  attended  Inns 
of  Court,  274. 

South  Dakota  applied  for  permission 
to  bring  suit,  260;  decision  revived 
hopes  of  bondholders,  269. 

Southern  Editorials  on  Secession, 
reviewed,  330. 

Southern  Members  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  article  by  J.  G.  de  Roulhac 
Hamilton,  273-386. 

Spaight,  Richard  Dobbs,  elected  to 
Congress,  168n;  his  support  of  Jef- 
fersonian  measures,  82;  killed,  178. 

Spanish  and  French  Privateering  in 
Southern  Waters,  July,  1762,  to 
March,  1763,  article  mentioned,  92. 

Sparks,  Dade,  appointed  fellow,  244. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  C.  Wayne,  presided  at 
exercises,  246. 

Stacy,  Marvin  H.,  tablet  in  Memorial 
Hall  unveiled  to,  92. 

Stacy,  W.  P.,  accepted  portrait,  243. 

Stanford,  Richard,  elected  to  Con- 
gress, 168;j ;   reelected,  169. 

Stanford,  Samuel,  pastor  at  Black 
River,  31. 

Stanly,  John,  defeated,  178;  elected 
to   Congress,    168n. 

State  Capitol  Centennial  Commission, 
appointed,  150;  directed  exercises, 
340. 

State  Capitol,  exercises  held  in,  246; 
exercises  of  laying  the  cornerstone 
reenacted,  340. 
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State  Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, held  meeting,  88. 

"State  Politics  and  National  Govern- 
ment," article  mentioned,  151. 

Stearns,  Shubal,  died,  34;  settled  in 
North  Carolina,   22. 

Steele,  John,  pleased  at  election, 
169n. 

Stert,  Arthur,  appointed  to  arbitrate, 
187. 

Stevelie,  John,  defeated,  172. 

Stoddard,  John,  appointed  to  arbi- 
trate,   187. 

Stone,  Barton  W.,  began  preaching, 
28;  went  to  the  West,  29. 

Stone,  Daniel,  elected  to  Congress, 
168n. 

Stoney  Creek  Presbyterian  Church, 
held    celebration,    244. 

Strudwick,  Clem,  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, 90. 

Summerall,  Charles  P.,  wrote  article. 
246. 

Sun-Journal,  issued  historical  edi- 
tion, 245. 

Supreme  Court,  upheld  decision,  257. 

Sutton,  Mrs.  D.  H.,  elected  president, 
89;  letter  in  possession  of,  172n; 
read  paper,  89. 

Swann,  Samuel,  appointed,  214. 

Swasey,  A.  H.,  brought  suit,  6. 


Tarbell,  Ida  M.,  author  of  book,  237. 

Tate,  Robert,  pastor  at  South  Wash- 
ington  and    Rock   Fish,    32. 

Tate,  William,  voted  for,  172. 

Taylor,  Rosser  H.,  reviewed,  Edmund 
Ruffin,  Southerner.  A  Study  in 
Secession,  142;  Human  Geography 
of  the  South,  240. 

Tennent,  William,  Jr.,  made  tour  in 
North  Carolina,  26;  taught  near 
Philadelphia,    26. 

The  Academics  in  Virgiriia,  article 
mentioned,  92. 

The  Adjustment  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Public  Debt,  lS79-tSS3,  article 
by  B.  U.  Ratchford,  157-167. 

"The  Architecture  of  Old  Kentucky," 
article  mentioned,  342. 

The  Hoys  and  Sally,  issued.  93. 

"The  Beginnings  of  the  Railroad 
Movement  in  East  Tennessee,"  ar- 
ticle mentioned,  246. 

The  Camp  Meeting  in  Ante-Bellum 
North  Cnrnlina,  article  by  Guion 
Griffis  Johnson,   95-110. 

"The  Camp  Meeting  in  the  Early 
Life  and  liiterature  of  the  Mid- 
West,"  article  mentioned,  246. 


"The  Challenge  to  America,"  an  ad- 
dress, 89. 

The  Conversion  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Public  Debt  Aftei-  lt<10,  article 
by  B.  U.  Ratchford,  251-272. 

"The  Creation,  Organization  and  Mobi- 
lization of  the  Army  of  the  French 
Revolution,  October  1,  1779,  to 
April  20,  1792,"  doctor's  thesis,  249. 

The  Diary  of  Orville  Hickman 
Browning,  received,   343. 

"The  Disfranchisement  of  the  Negro 
in  the  Southern  States,"  doctor's 
thesis,  245. 

The  Distinguishing  Marks  of  a 
Wo7-k  of  the  Spii-it  of  God,  cited, 
lOln. 

"The  Early  Conservation  Movement 
in  North  Carolina,"  paper  read,  88. 

TJie  Edenton  Intelligencer,  received, 
151. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  Our 
Foreign  Relations,  received,   152. 

"The  Famous  Old  Madison  Academy," 
article  mentioned,  90. 

"The  Financial  Crisis  in  North  Caro- 
lina," article  mentioned,  151. 

The  First  Twelve  Years  of  Printing 
in  North  Carolina,  n.'t9-1760,  ar- 
ticle by  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie, 
214-234. 

"The  Functions  of  a  Novelist,"  an  ad- 
dress, 88. 

The  Great  Aicakcning  in  Virginia, 
cited,    24n. 

The  Great  Revival  in  the  West,  1197- 
180'),  cited,  21??. 

"The  History  of  the  Whig  Party  in 
North  Carolina,"  doctor's  thesis, 
249. 

"The  House  Built  by  Henry  How- 
ser,"  article  mentioned,  90. 

"The  Iron  Plantations  of  Early 
Pennsylvania,"  article  mentioned, 
246. 

The  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Fi'ancis  As- 
bury.  cited.  23 /i. 

'•  'The  Lost  Joseph'  of  the  McDowell 
Family,"  article  mentioned,  91. 

The  Life  of  the  Pilgrim  Joseph 
Thomas,  cited,  96«. 

"The  Lure  of  Pioneering  in  Histori- 
cal Research."  article  mentioned, 
151. 

The  Methodist  Armor,  cited.  21;».99». 

"The  Moravians  and  Their  Mission- 
aries: A  Problem  in  Americaniza- 
tion," article  mentioned.  151. 

"The  National  Archive  Building." 
article  mentioned.  342. 

"Tho  Nationalistic  Tradition  of  the 
Civil  War."  article  mentioned,  342. 
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The  North  Carolina  Public  Debt,  1870- 
1878,  article  by  B.  U.  Ratchford, 
1-20. 

The  North  Carolina  Poetry  Review, 
published,  338. 

The  Playboy  from  Edgefield,  article 
mentioned,  92. 

The  Preservation  of  Local  Archives, 
published,  93. 

"The  Present  State  of  the  History  of 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," article  mentioned,  149. 

T7ie  Populist  Revolt:  A  History  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the 
People's  Party,  by  John  D.  Hicks, 
reviewed,  83. 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  the  Rev- 
erend and  Pious  James  McGready, 
cited,  27n. 

"The  Rabbit  in  Myth  and  Legend," 
paper  read,  89. 

The  Ratification  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution in  North  Carolina,  by 
Louise  Irby  Trenholme,  reviewed, 
80. 

"The  Relations  Between  the  United 
States  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
1810-1870,"  doctor's  thesis,  245. 

The  Reminiscences  of  William  C. 
Preston,  received,  247. 

"The  Restriction  of  Negro  Suffrage 
in  North  Carolina,"  paper  read,  88. 

The  Rise  of  the  City,  1878-1898,  by 
Arthur  Meier  Schlesinger,  received, 
152;  reviewed,  237. 

The  Rise  of  Pennsylvania  Protection- 
ism, by  Malcolm  Rogers  Eiselen, 
received,  94. 

The  Romance  of  American  Method- 
ism,  cited,   95n. 

The  Secession  Movement,  1860-1861, 
reviewed,  330. 

The  Second  New  York  Regiment, 
1780-1783,  by  Samuel  Tallmadge 
and  Others,  with  Diaries  of  Samuel 
Tallmadge,  1779-1782,  and  John 
Barr,  1779-1782,  received,  342. 

"The  Ships  of  the  American  Navy  in 
the  War  of  1812,"  article  men- 
tioned,  151. 

The  Significance  of  Sections  in 
American  History,  awarded  Pulit- 
zer prize,  342. 

"The  South  and  Tradition,"  article 
mentioned,  247. 

"The  Southern  White  Man  and  the 
Negro,"  article  mentioned,  247. 

"The  Temperance  Movement  in  North 

Carolina,"  paper  read,  88. 
"The  United  States  in  the   1850*s  as 
Seen   by   British    Consuls,"    article 
mentioned,  151. 


The  United  States  Since  1865,  by 
Louis  M.  Hacker  and  Benjamin  B. 
Kendrick,  reviewed,  144. 

"The  Washington  Portrait  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,"  article 
mentioned,  150. 

"The  Washington  Press  in  the  Jack- 
son Period,"  doctor's  thesis,  245. 

The  Yorktown  Centennial,  received, 
152. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  South," 
article  mentioned,  151. 

Third  Party  Movements  Since  the 
Civil  War,  mentioned,  83. 

Thomas,  Joseph,  frequently  exer- 
cised, 106;  work  cited,  96n. 

Thomson,  William,  captain  of  vessel, 
188. 

Thornton,  Mary  L.,  mentioned,  217; 
read  paper,   88. 

Tillett,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Jr.,  appointment 
of,  150. 

Tinsley,  Annette  Sloan,  wrote  article, 
90. 

"Tobacco  Culture  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  Before  1860,"  doc- 
tor's thesis,  245. 

Todd,  Vincent  H.,  work  mentioned, 
141. 

Tomlinson,  Reuben,  nominated,  120. 

Toole,  Henry  I.,  presided  at  dinner, 
176. 

Totten,  H.  R.,  wrote  article  men- 
tioned, 92. 

Trading  Ford  Bridge,  named,  150. 

Travis,  Joseph,  attended  revival,  106; 
quoted,  102. 

Treasurer's  Report  to  President  of 
Constitutional  Convention,  cited,  2n. 

Trenholme,  Louise  Irley,  The  Ratifi- 
cation of  the  Federal  Constitution 
in  North  Carolina,  reviewed,  80. 

Trevilyan,  James,  journal  received, 
248. 

Trevino,  Don  Fernando,  Spanish  sec- 
retary, 188. 

Trexler,  Harrison  A.,  wrote  article, 
247. 

Troublesome  Ironworks,  tablet  un- 
veiled at  site  of,  339. 

Tucker,  Harry  Z.,  wrote  article,  90. 

Turner,  Frederick  Jackson,  awarded 
Pulitzer  prize,  342. 

Tyler,  Lyon  G.,  wrote  article,  342. 

U 

Union  League,  held  meeting,  120. 

United  States,  brought  suit,  267; 
demanded  payment,  253;  Circuit 
Court,  dismissed  case,  256;  Hos- 
pital   at    Kenilworth,    German    sol- 
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diers  died  at,  90;  held  bonds  as 
trust  funds,  251;  held  bonds,  265; 
Marine  Corps,  major  attended  Inns 
of  Court,  285. 
University  of  South  Dakota,  bonds 
donated  to,  260. 


Vance,  Rupert  B.,  Human  Geography 
of  the  South,  received,  152;  re- 
viewed, 240. 

Vance,  Z.  B.,  elected  governor,  3; 
quoted,  157;  took  definite  stand 
on  debt  question,   13. 

Virginia,  list  of  representatives  at 
Inns  of  Court,  278;  number  of  res- 
idents who  attended  Inns  of  Court, 
274. 

"Virginia  and  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Trade,  153-175,"  article  men- 
tioned, 246. 

Von  Prittwitz,  F.  W.,  accepted  monu- 
ment, 90. 


W 


Wachovia  Historical  Society,  held 
meeting,  93;  presented  memorial, 
243. 

Wake  Bar  Association,  presented 
portraits,  246, 

Walker,  Felix,  defeated,  172. 

Walker,  J,,  Bentham,  supplied  infor- 
mation, 112n. 

Wall,  Don  Miguel,  married,  187; 
plans  of,  189;  sent  to  Cuba,  191; 
talked  about  proposed  descent,  202. 

Wallis,  James,  defeated,  174. 

"Walter  Hines  Page  Has  Been  For- 
given," article  mentioned,  342. 

Walters,  Nicholas,  assisted  in  camp 
meeting,  32. 

Warlick,  Wilson,  delivered  address, 
91. 

Warren,  Lindsay,  attended  exercises, 
90. 

Webb,  Robert,  challenged  seat,  181. 

Wescott,  Mary,  and  Allene  Ramage,  A 
Checklist  of  United  States  News- 
papers (and  Weeklies  Before  1900) 
In  the  General  Library,  received, 
94. 

Western  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
deadlock  developed  in  affairs,  17; 
stock  in  was  acquired,  2. 

Wheeler,  S.  J.,  diary  received.  248; 
received  medical  day  book  of,  249. 

Whipper,  W.  J.,  defeated,  128;  led 
filibuster,   118. 

White,  Justice,  wrote  dissenting  opin- 
ion, 263. 


White,  Laura  A.,  wrote  article  men- 
tioned, 151. 

White  Spirituals  in  the  Southern 
Uplands,  cited,   lOOn. 

Whitefield,  George,  visited  North 
Carolina,   26. 

Whitehead,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  appointed  on 
committee  on  resolutions,  88. 

Whitfield,  William,  his  personal  ac- 
count received,  248. 

Whitener,  D.  J.,  read  paper,  88. 

Whitsett,  W.  T.,  delivered  address, 
244. 

V/illard,  A.  J.,  Moses's  opponent,  119. 

Williams,  Benjamin,  granted  extrac- 
tion papers,  181. 

Williams,  John  G.,  should  receive 
title  to  land,  16. 

Williams,  John  Page,  winner  of 
Rhodes   Scholarship,   149. 

Williams,  Marmaduke,  elected  to  full 
unexpired  term,  172;  mentioned, 
178. 

Williams,  Robert,  elected  to  Congress, 
168n;    rewarded,   172. 

Williford,  Annie  Mae,  awarded  schol- 
arship, 244. 

Wilmington  and  Tarboro  Railroad, 
bonds  issued  to,  162. 

Wilson,  Lewis  F.,  invited  to  attend 
meeting,  31. 

Winston,  Francis  D.,  officiated  at  ex- 
ercises,  340. 

Winston,  Joseph,  defeated,  173;  elect- 
ed, 173. 

Women  of  the  South  Distinguished 
in  Literature,  cited,  96n. 

Wooten,  Shadrack,  unveiled  a  marker 
to,  341. 

Worth,  J.  M.,  proceedings  issued 
against,  256. 

Worthington,  H.  G.,  behind  in  ac- 
counts, 124. 

Woody,  Robert  Hilliard,  and  Francis 
Butler     Simkins,     South     Carolina 
During    Reconstruction,    reviewed, . 
85. 

Woody,  Robert  Hilliard,  article, 
Franklin  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  Scalawag 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  111- 
132. 

Wright  Brothers,  flew  first  heavier- 
than-air  machine,  90. 

Wright,  Edward  Needles,  book  re- 
ceived, 343. 

Wright  Memorial,  unveiled,  90. 

Wright,  Orville,  attended  exercises, 
90. 

Wright,  R.  Charlton,  wrote  article, 
247. 
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Wrights,  Douglas  L.,  president  of  so-  YeartooTc    with   Program   and   Prize 

ciety,  93.  List  of  the  Historical  Department, 

Wynns,  Thomas,  chosen  to  Congress,  ^^   the    Daughters   of   the   Confed- 

^yc  eracy,  distributed,  150. 

Y  Z 

Yarborough,     Minnie     Clare,     wrote  Zimmerman,  Erich  W.,  wrote  article, 

book  received,  247.  342 
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